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hhe fimerican @latmant. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


EXPLANATORY. 


HE Colonel Mulberry Sellers here re-introduced 
to the public is the same person who appeared 
as Esehol Sellers in the first edition of the 

tale, entitled “The Gilded Age,” years ago, and as_ 
Beriah Sellers in the subsequent editions of the same 
book, and finally as Mulberry Sellers in the drama 
played afterward by John T. Raymond. 


The name was ‘changed from Eschol to Beriah to accom- 
modate an Eschol Sellers who rose up out of the vasty deeps 
of uncharted space, and preferred his request—backed by threat 
of a libel suit—then went his way appeased, and came no more. 
In the play Beriah had to be dropped to satisfy another member of 
the race, and Mulberry was substituted in the hope that the 
objectors would be tired by that time and let it pass unchallenged. 
So far it has occupied the field in peace; therefore, we chance it 
again, feeling reasonably safe this time, under shelter of the 
Statute of Limitations. 

Mark Twain. 


HarRTForD, 1891. 
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APPENDIX. 





WEATHER FOR USE IN THIS’ Book. 
SELECTED FROM THE Best AUTHORITIES. 





A brief though violent thunderstorm which had raged over the 
city was passing away; but still, though the rain had ceased more 
than an hour before, wild piles of dark and coppery clouds, in 
which a fierce and rayless glow was labouring, gigantically over- 
hung the grotesque and huddled vista of dwarf houses, while in 
the distance, sheeting high over the low. misty confusion of gables 
and chimneys, spread a pall of dead leprous blue, suffused with 
blotches of dull glistening yellow, and with black plague-spots 
of vapour floating, and faint lightenings crinkling on its surface. 
Thunder, still muttering in the close and sultry air, kept the 
scired dwellers in the street within, behind their closed shutters ; 
and all deserted, cowed, dejected, squalid, like poor, stupid, top- 
heavy things that had felt the wrath of the summer tempest, stood 
the drenched structures on either side of the narrow and crooked 
way, ghastly and picturesque under the giant canopy. Rain 
dripped wretchedly in slow drops of melancholy sound from their - 
projecting eaves upon the broken flagging, lay there in pools or 
trickled into the swollen drains, where the fallen torrent sullenly 
gurgled on its way to the river. 

‘The Brazen Android.”—W. D. O’Connor. 
The fiery mid-March sun a moment hung 
Above the bleak Judean wilderness ; 
Then darkness swept upon us, and ’twas night. | 
‘‘ Easter Eve at Kerak-Moab.’’—Clinton Scollard. 

The quick-coming winter twilight was already at hand. Snow 

was again falling, sifting delicately down, incidentally as it were. 
‘‘ Felicia.””"—Fanny N. D. Murfree. 


Merciful heavens! The whole west, from right to left, blazes 
up with a fierce light, and next instant the earth reels and quivers 
with the awful shock of ten thousand batteries of artillery. It is 
the signal for the fury to spring—for a thousand demons to scream 
and shriek—for innumerable serpents of fire to writhe and light up 
the blackness. 


4 THE IDLER. 


Now the rain falls, now the wind is let loose with a terrible 
shriek, now the lightning is so constant that the eyes burn, and 
the thunder-claps merge into an awful roar, as did the 800 cannon 
at Gettysburg. Crash! Crash! Crash! It is the cotton-wood 
trees falling to earth. Shriek! Shriek! Shriek! It 1s the demon 
racing along the plain and uprooting even the blades of grass. 
Shock! Shock! Shock! It is the fury flinging his fiery bolts into 
the bosom of the earth. 

‘‘The Demon and the Fury.’’—M. Quad. 


Away up the gorge all diurnal fancies trooped into the wide 
liberties of endless luminous vistas of azure sunlit mountains 
_ beneath the shining azure heavens. The sky, looking down in 
deep blue placidities, only here and there smote the water to 
azure emulations of its tint. 


‘‘In the Stranger’s Country.’ —Charles Egbert Craddock. 


There was every indication of a dust-storm, though the sun 
still shone brilliantly. The hot wind had become wild and 
rampant. It was whipping up the sandy coating of the plain in 
every diréction. High in the air were seen whirling spires and 
cones of sand—a curious effect against the deep blue sky. Below, 
puffs of sand were breaking out of the plain in every direction, as 
though the plain were alive with invisible horsemen. These 
sandy cloudlets were instantly dissipated by the wind ; it was the 
larger clouds that were lifted whole into the air, and the larger 
clouds of sand were becoming more and more the rule. 

Alfred’s eyes, quickly scanning the horizon, descried the root 
of the boundary-rider’s hut still gleaming in the sunlight. He 
remembered the hut well. It could not be farther than four miles, 
if as much as that, from this point of the track. He also knew 
these dust-storms of old; Bindarra was notorious for them. 
Without thinking twice, Alfred put spurs to his horse, and headed 
for the hut. Before he had ridden half the distance, the detached 
clouds of sand banded together in one dense whirlwind, and it was 
only owing to his horse’s instinct that he did not ride wide of the. 
hut altogether, for during the last half-mile he never saw the hut 
until its outline loomed suddenly over his horse’s ears, and by then 
the sun was invisible. 

‘‘A Bride from the Bush.” 


It rained forty days and forty nights.—Genesis. 
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you somehow seem to be contemplating a lamb in armour; his 
name and style being the Honourable Kirkcudbright Llanover 

' Marjoribanks Sellers Viscount Berkeley, of Cholmondeley Castle, 
Warwickshire. (Pronounced K’koobry Thlanover Marshbanks 
Sellers Vycount Barkly, of Chumly Castle, Warrikshr.) He is 
standing by a great window, in an attitude suggestive of respectful 
attention to what his father is’ saying, and equally respectful 
dissent from the positions and arguments offered. The father 
walks the floor as he talks, and his talk shows that his temper is 
away up toward summer heat. 

‘‘ Soft-spirited as you are, Berkeley, I am quite aware that 
when you have once made up your mind to do a thing which your 
ideas of honor and justice require you to do, argument and 
reason are, for the time being, wasted upon you—yes, and ridicule, 
persuasion, supplication, and command as well. To my 
mind . : | 

“Father, if you will look at it without prejudice, without 
passion, you must concede that I am not doing a rash thing, a 
thoughtless, wilful thing, with nothing substantial behind it to 
justify it. I did not create the American claimant to the earldom 
of Rossmore; I did not hunt for him, did not find him, did not 
obtrude him upon your notice. He found himself; injected him- 
self into our lives 

‘‘And has made mine a purgatory for ten years with his 
tiresome letters, his wordy reasonings, his acres of tedious evi- 
dence e | 

‘“Which you would never read; would never consent to read. 
Yet, in common fairness, he was entitled to a hearing. That | 
hearing would either prove he was the rightful earl—in which case 
our course would be plain—or it would prove that he wasn’t—in 
which case our course would be equally plain. I have read 
his evidences, my lord. I have conned them well; studied them 
patiently and thoroughly. The chain seems to be complete; no 
important link wanting. I believe he is the rightful earl.”’ 

‘‘And I a usurper—a nameless pauper, a tramp! Consider 
what you are saying, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Father, if he is the rightful earl, would you, could you—that 
fact being established—consent to keep his titles and his properties 
from him a day, an hour, a minute? ”’ 

‘‘ You are talking nonsense—nonsense—lIurid idiotcy! Now, 
listen to me. I will make a confession—if you wish to call it by 
that name. I did not read those evidences because I had no 
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occasion to—I was made familiar with them in the time of this 
claimant’s father and of my own father, forty years ago. This 
fellow’s predecessors have kept mine more or less familiar with 
them for close upon a hundred and fifty years. The truth is, 
the rightful heir did go to America with the Fairfax heir, or 
about the same time—but disappeared somewhere in the wilds 
of Virginia, got married, and began to breed savages for the 
claimant market; wrote no letters home; was supposed to be 
dead ; his younger brother softly took possession ; presently the 
American did die, and straightway his eldest product put in his 
claim—by letter—letter still in existence—and died before the 
uncle in possession found time—or, maybe, inclination—to answer. 
The infant son of that eldest product grew up—long interval, you 
see—and he took to writing letters and furnishing evidences. 
Well, successor after successor has done the same down to the 
present idiot. It was a succession of paupers; not one of them 
was ever able to pay his passage to England, or institute suit. 
The Fairfaxes kept their lordship alive, and so they have never 
lost it to this day, although they live in Maryland; their friend 
lost his by his own neglect. You perceive now that the facts in 
this case bring us to precisely this result ; morally the American 
tramp ts rightful earl of Rossmore; legally he has no more right 
than his dog. There now—are you satisfied ? ” 

Theré was a pause; then the son glanced at the crest carved in 
the great oaken mantel, and said, with a regretful note in his voice— 

‘‘ Since the introduction of heraldic symbols, the motto of this 
house has been Suum cuique—to every man his own. By your 
own intrepidly frank confession, my lord, it is become a sarcasm. 
If Simon Lathers a 

‘‘ Keep that exasperating name to yourself! For ten years it 
has pestered my eye and tortured my ear, till at last my very 
foot-falls time themselves to the brain-racking rhythm of Simon 
Lathers, Simon Lathers, Simon Lathers! And now, to make its 
presence in my soul eternal, immortal, imperishable, you have 
resolved to—to—what is it you have resolved to do ?”’ 

‘To go to Simon Lathers, in America, and change places 
with him.” 

‘What? Deliver the reversion of the earldom into his 
hands ?”’ 

‘‘ That is my purpose.” 

‘‘Make this tremendous surrender without even trying the 
fantastic case in the lords?” 
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reason for resolving to renounce my heirship without resistance is 
explained. I wish to retire from what to me is a false existence, 
a false position, and begin my life over again—begin it right— 
begin it on the level of mere manhood, unassisted by factitious 
aids, and succeed or fail by pure merit or the want of it. I will 
go to America, where all men are equal, and all have an equal 
chance; I will live or die, sink or swim, win or lose, as just a man 
—that alone, and not a single helping gaud or fiction back of it.” 

‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ The two men looked at each other steadily in 
the eyea momentor two, then the elder one added, musingly, ‘‘ Ab-so- 
lutely crazy—ab-so-lutely.”” After another silence, he said, as one 
who long troubled by clouds detects a ray of sunshine, ‘ Well, there 
will be one satisfaction; Simon Lathers will come here to enter 
into his own, and I will drown him in the horse-pond. That poor 
devil! always so humble in his letters, so pitiful, so deferential ; 
so steeped in reverence for our great line and lofty station; so 
anxious to placate us, so prayerful for recognition as a relative, a 
bearer in his veins of our sacred blood—and withal so poor, so 
needy, so threadbare and paupershod as to raiment, so despised, 
so laughed at for his silly claimantship by the lewd American scum 
around him—ach! the vulgar, crawling, insuf- 
ferable tramp! To read one of his cringing, 
nauseating letters—well ?”’ 

This to a splendid flunkey, all in inflamed 
plush and buttons and knee-breeches as to his 
trunk, anda glinting white frost work of ground 
glass paste as to his head, who stood with his 
heels together and the upper half of 
him bent forward,a salver in his hands. 

‘‘ The letters, my lord.” 

My lord took them, and the servant 
disappeared. | 

‘‘ Among the rest, an American letter. From the 
tramp, of course. Jove, but here’sa change. No brown 
paper envelop this time, filched from a shop and carry- 
ing the shop’s advertisement in the corner. Oh, no, a 
proper enough envelop—with a most ostentatiously 
broad mourning border—for his cat, perhaps, since he 
was a bachelor—and fastened with red wax—a batch 
of it as big as a half-crown—and—and—our crest 
for a seal!— motto and all. And the ignorant - 
sprawling hand is gone; _ he sports a_ secretary, 
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evidently—a secretary with a most confident swing and florish to 
his pen. Oh, indeed, our fortunes are improving over there—our 
meek tramp has undergone a metamorphosis.” 

‘< Read it my lord, please.”’ , 

‘¢ Yes, this time I will. For the sake of the cat!”’ 


14,042, Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, May 2nd. 
My Lord, 

It is my paintul duty to announce to you that the head of our illustrious 
house is no more—The Right Honourable, The Most Noble, The Most 
Puissant Simon Lathers, Lord Rossmore, having departed this life—(‘‘ Gone at 
last—this is unspeakably precious news, my son ’’)—at his seat in the environs 
of the hamlet of Duffy’s Corners in the grand old State of Arkansas, and his 
twin brother with him, both being crushed by a log at a smoke-house raising, 
owing to carelessness on the part of all present, referable to over confidence 
and gaiety induced by overplus of sour-mash—(‘ Extolled be sour-mash, 
whatever that may be, eh, Berkeley ?’)—five days ago, with no scion of our 
ancient race present to close his eyes and inter him with the honors due 
his historic name and lofty rank—in fact, he is on the ice yet, him and his 
brother—friends took up a collection for it. But I shall take immediate 
occasion to have their noble remains shipped to you—(‘‘Great heavens ! ’”)— 
for interment, with due ceremonies and solemnities, in the family vault or 
mausoleum of our house. Meantime I shall put up a pair of hatchments on 
my house front, and you will of course do the same at your several seats. 

I have also to remind you that by this sad disaster I, as sole heir, inherit 
and become seized of all the titles, honors, lands and goods of our lamented 
relative, and must of necessity, painful as the duty is, shortly require at the 
bar of the Lords restitution of these dignities and properties, now illegally 
enjoyed by your titular lordship. 

With assurance of my distinguished consideration and warm cousinly 
regard, I remain, 

Your titular lordship’s 
Most obedient servant, 
MULBERRY SELLERS EARL ROSSMORE. 


‘‘Im-mense! Come, this one’s interesting. Why, Berkeley, 
his breezy impudence is—is—why, it’s colossal, it’s sublime.” 

‘‘ No, this one doesn’t seem to cringe much.” 

‘‘ Cringe—why, he doesn’t know the meaning of the word. 
Hatchments! To commemorate that sniveling tramp and his 
fraternal duplicate. And he is going to send me the remains. 
The late Claimant was a fool, but plainly this new one’s a maniac. 
What a name! Mulberry Sellers—there’s music for you. Simon 
Lathers, Mulberry Sellers—Mulberry Sellers, Simon Lathers. 
Sounds like machinery workings and churning. Simon Lathers, 
Mulberry Sel Are you going?” 

“Tf I have your leave, father.” 
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The old gentleman stood musing some time, after his son was 
gone. 

This was his thought— 

‘‘ He is a good boy, and lovable. Let him take his own course 
—as it would profit nothing to oppose him—make things worse, 
in fact. My arguments and his aunt’s persuasions have failed ; 
let us see what America can do for us. Let us see what equality 
and hard times can effect for the mental health of a brain-sick 


British lord. Going to renounce his lordship and be a man! 
Yes!” 


CHAPTER II. 


OLONEL Mulberry Sellers—this was some days before 
‘CO he wrote his letter to Lord Rossmore—was in his 
‘library,’ which was his ‘ drawing-room,” and was also 
his *‘ picture gallery,’”’ and likewise his ‘‘ workshop.” Sometimes 
he called it by one of these names, sometimes by another, 
according to occasion and circumstance. He was constructing 
what seemed to be some kind of a frail mechanical toy, and was 
apparently very much interested in his work. He was a white- 
headed man, now, but otherwise he was as young, alert, buoyant, 
visionary, and enterprising as ever. His loving old wife sat near 
by, contentedly knitting and thinking, with a cat asleep in her lap. 
The room was large, light, and had a comfortable look—in fact, a 
home-like look—though the furniture was of a humble sort, and 
not over-abundant, and the knick-knacks and things that go to adorn 
a living-room not plenty and not costly. But there were natural 
flowers, and there was an abstract and unclassifiable something 
about the place which betrayed the presence in the house of some- 
body with a happy taste and an effective touch. 

Even the deadly chromos on the walls were somehow without 
offence; in fact, they seemed to belong there, and toadd an attraction 
to the room—a fascination, anyway ; for whoever got his eye on 
one of them was like to gaze and suffer till he died—you have 
seen that kind of pictures. Some of these terrors were land- 
scapes, some libeled the sea, some were ostensible portraits, 
all were crimes. All the portraits were recognizable as dead 
Americans of distinction, and yet, through labeling, added 
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any joy to unconfine, you'll be the healthier for it every time— 
every time, Washington—it’s my experience, and I’ve seen a good 
deal of this world. Come, where have you disappeared to all these 
years, and are you from there now, or where are you from ?”’ 

‘** I don’t quite think oP would ever guess, Colonel. Cherokee 
Strip.” 

‘* My land!” 

‘Sure as you live.” 

‘** You can’t mean it. Actually Jiving out there ?”’ 

[. “Well, yes, ifa body may’ call it that; though it’s a pretty 
strong term for ’dobies and jackass rabbits, boiled beans and slap- 
jacks, depression, wee hopes, poverty in wal its varieties 7 

‘** Louise out there ?’ 

‘* Yes, and the children.”’ 

‘‘Qut there now ?”’ 

‘Yes, I couldn’t afford to bring them with me.” 

‘Oh, I see—you had to come—claim against the Govern- 
ment. Make yourself perfectly easy—I’ll take care of that.” 

‘‘ But it isn’t a claim against the Government.” 

“No? Wantto bea postmaster? That's all right. Leave 
itto me. I'll fix it.” 

‘‘ But it isn’t postmaster—you’re all astray yet.” 

‘Well, good gracious, Washington, why don’t you come out 
and tell me what it is? What do you-want to be so reserved and 
distrustful with an old friend like me, for? Don’t you reckon I 
can keep a se . 

‘‘There’s no secret about eae merely don’ t give me a 
chance to - 

‘¢ Now look here, old friend, I know the human race ; and I know 
that when a man comes to Washington, I don’t care if it's from 
heaven, let alone Cherokee Strip, it’s because he wants something. 
And I know that as a rule he’s not going to get it; that he’ll stay 
and try for another thing and won’t get that; the same luck with 
the next and the next and the next ; and keeps on till he strikes 
bottom, and is too poor and ashamed to go back, even to Cherokee 
Strip; and at last his heart breaks and they take up a collection 
and bury him. There—don’t interrupt me, I know what I’m 
talking about. Happy and prosperous in the Far West, wasn’t 
I? You know that. Principal citizen of Hawkeye, looked up to 
by everybody, kind of an autocrat, actually a kind of an autocrat, 
Washington. Well, nothing would do but I must go as Minister 
to St. James’s, the Governor and everybody insisting, you know, 
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and so at last I consented—no getting out of it, had to do it, so 
here Icame. A day too late, Washington. Think of that—what 
little things change the world's history—yes, sir, the place had 
been filled. Well, there I was, you see. I offered to compromise 
and goto Paris. The President was very sorry and all that, but 
that place, you see, didn’t belong to the West, so there I was 
again. There was no help for it, so I had to stoop a little—we all 
reach the day some time or other when we've got to do.that, 
Washington, and it’s not a bad thing for us, either, take it by and 
large all around—I had to stoop a little and offer to take Constan- 
tinople, Washington, consider this—for it’s perfectly trae—within 
a month I asked for China; within another month I begged 
for Japan; one year later I was away down, down, down, 
supplicating with tears and anguish for the bottom office in 
the gift of the Government of the United States—Flint-picker 
in the cellars of the War Department. And by George I 
didn't get it.” 

‘« Flint-picker ?”’ . 

“Yes. Office established in the time of the Revolution, last 
century. The musket-flints for the military posts were supplied 
from the capitol. They do it yet; for although the flint- 
arm has gone out and the forts have tumbled down, the decree 
hasn’t been repealed—been overlooked and forgotten, you see 
—and so the vacancies where old Ticonderoga and others 
used to stand, still get their six quarts of gun-flints a year 
just the same.” 


Washington said musingly after a pause : 
‘“‘ How strange it seems—to start for Minister to England at 
twenty thousand a year and fail for flint-picker at : 


‘‘ Three dollars a week. It’s human life, Washington—just an 
epitome of human ambition, and struggle and the outcome; you 
aim for the palace and get drowned in the sewer.”’ 

There was another meditative silence. Then Washington 
said, with earnest compassion in his voice— 

‘‘ And so, after coming here, against your inclination, to satisfy 
your sense of patriotic duty and appease a selfish public clamor, 
you get absolutely nothing for it.” 

‘‘ Nothing ?’’ The Colonel had to get up and stand, to get 
room for his amazement to expand. ‘‘ Nothing, Washington? I 
ask you this: to be a Perpetual Member and the only Perpetual 
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‘It is wonderful, Colonel—simply wonderful.” 

‘¢ It’s the loftiest official position in the whole earth.” 

‘‘T should think so—and the most commanding.” 

‘¢You have named the word. Think of it. I frown, and there 
1S war; I smile, and contending nations lay down their arms.” 

‘‘Tt is awful. The responsibility, I mean.” 

‘Tt is nothing. Responsibility_is no burden to me; I am 
used to it; have always been used to it.” 

‘«‘ And the work—the work! Do you have to attend all the 
sittings?” 

‘Who, I? Does the emperor of Russia attend the conclaves 
of the governors of the provinces? He sits at home, and 
indicates his pleasure.” 

Washington was silent a moment, then a deep sigh escaped 
him. 

‘¢ How proud I was an hour ago; how paltry seems my little 
promotion now! Colonel, the reason I came to Washington is— 
I am Congressional Delegate from Cherokee Strip!" 

The Colonel sprang to his feet and broke out with prodigious 
enthusiasm : 

«Give me your hand, my boy—this is immense news! I 
congratulate you with all my heart. My prophecies stand con- 
firmed. I always said it was in you. I always said you were 
born for high distinction and would achieve it. You ask Polly if I 
didn’t.” 

Washington was dazed by this most unexpected demonstration. 

Why, Colonel, there’s nothing fo it. That little, narrow, 
desolate, unpeopled, oblong streak of grass and gravel, lost in the 
remote wastes of the vast continent—why, it’s like representing a 
billiard table—a discarded one.” 

‘‘Tut-tut, it’s a great, it’s a oeuee preferment, and just 
opulent with influence here.” 

‘¢ Shucks, Colonel, I haven’t even a vote.” 

‘¢ That's nothing, you can make speeches.” 

‘“No, I can’t. The population only two hundred 

‘‘ That’s all right, that’s all right——” 

‘And they hadn't any right to elect me; we're not even a 
territory, there’s no Organic Act, the government hasn’t any 
official knowledge of us whatever.” 

‘¢ Never mind about that; I’ll fix that. I'll rush the thing 
through, I'll get you organized in no time.” 

Will you, Colonel ?—it’s foo good of you; but it’s just your 
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“Scholer, & euerie Kind of Ingemovs Men ; € each, whether be-eavie he feard 
the King hys Maieftie ,or that the awe-full Vilage of the Idol made hym to quake, 
bended hys Knee before it, 3 worlhipt ; the molt part willinglye, of theirowne - 
chufing, but fome few with anil] Relith; & onely for their fafetie fake.were per 
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Nekices each one concerning hym-felf & the Vertves of hys Prefentment of this Art 
or that, And others came too, that gaue Spectacles ina ftrange kind of” Theaters salld 
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nflated ovt of france.) They were of many &diuers forts fonthing 
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would have dined with him all the same. Unfortunately, the 
invitation was for the Derby day, a race about which Symonds 
knew nothing, though he had a son who was better informed ; 
still there was plenty of time to get to Epsom, and back fora 
seven o’clock dinner at Ealing. I scarcely know which entertain- 
ment I would have been most unwilling, at that date, to miss. 

‘‘T went to the Derby, and met young Symonds, and we lunched 
together, not wisely but too well. Before he got very bad he said, 
‘You are dining with the governor to-night, be sure you don’t let 
out that you met me here. I.am hard at work as usual at my 
office.” He did not ask me to tell a lie, of course; but merely to 
make a ‘mental reservation’ such as has found approval with 
the greatest theologians. 

‘‘¢T am hard at work at my office, myself,’ I said, a repartee 
which he failed to understand, not because he was drunk, but be- 
cause he was a donkey. He had not the sagacity (though a good 
deal more vivacity) of his respected father. I lunched after that 
with some other people, and though far from intoxicated (a condi- 
tion most deleterious to any person who dreams of distinction) I 
felt myself very unfitted to meet with a possible patron upon equal 
or indeed on any terms. I had (just) the sense to dodge my future 
host at the Paddington Station and to get out after him at Ealing. 

‘¢As I watched him depart in his carriage for his palatial resi- 
dence at 5.25 the question occurred to me, ‘ How is it possible 
with my head going round like this that I shall be fit to dine with 
so highly respectable an individual at 7 p.m.?’ As there was some 
objection, arising from the same cause, to my being seen by the 
eagle eye of my landlady, I thought I would see if a little walk, 
and perhaps forty winks of sleep in some secluded spot, might 
recuperate me. At that time Ealing was a ‘truly rural’ spot 
(though I could not have described it in those words just at that 
moment), and you stepped from the station into country lanes and 
meadows. Presently I came to a field with large and luxurious 
hedgerows; I climbed over the gate, and throwing myself on the 
soft grass in the shade—for the afternoon, though it was so early 
in the summer, was hot, and I was hotter—was fast asleep in a 
moment. My slumber was heavy, but perturbed with visions. I 
thought that I had not only been to the Derby but ridden in the 
race: I thought that the excellent Symonds, about to take me into 
partnership, was introducing me to his commercial friends when 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Why do you dress in red and yellow, like 
a vulgar woman?' I could not well explain that they were my. 
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astounding misfortune was to prove a blessing in disguise, that 
Fortune had at last recognised (let me say) my modest worth, and 
that this was Her First Smile. Since then we have known one 
another better. Like Napoleon—between whom and myself 
partial friends fondly trace some resemblance—I now trust to 
My Star. But where was I? Lying under a hedge in the 
vicinity of Ealing, drenched with dew, and feeling like the Peri in 
the poem, only worse, for I had closed the gates of Paradise— 
Symonds’s door—against me with my own hands. An ordinary 
person would have gone home and written him a letter, telling 
him some lie or other about sudden indisposition having prevented 
miy taking advantage of his much-appreciated invitation ; but 
duplicity is foreign to my character, and, besides, I was well 
persuaded that my landlady could not be trusted to corroborate 
such a statement. She was a weak creature, and under the least 
cross-examination on the part of ‘Squire’ Symonds (as she 
fulsomely entitled him) would break down. I simply did nothing; 
let matters drift, so some would say, but in reality left them in 
other and (as it turned out) far wiser hands. It would be un- 
grateful of me indeed, whatever my humble merits may have 
been, to deny that Fortune favoured me. 

‘‘T presented myself at the station as usual the next morning ; 
and Symonds was there; I felt his presence in the air, or what 
there was of it (for it was precious foggy), though I had stationed 
myself at the extreme end of the platform, in order to avoid him. 
I heard a heavy step upon the boards, I felt a huge hand laid 
upon my shoulder, and then came those never-to-be-forgotten 
words: ‘Young man, I honour you. Your conduct does you 
credit indeed. It gives me a higher opinion of you than even 
that which I had already entertained. It not only shows tact but 
good feeling.’ I really thought old Symonds was going to cry, 
but what about? That was my difficulty. I kept my eyes fixed 
on the platform, and mustered up a melancholy smile, indicative 
(I flatter myself) of sympathy and conscious worth. The position 
was embarrassing, for I did not know the nature of the obligation 
under which I had evidently laid old Symonds. ‘You are 
naturally unwilling,’ he went on, ‘to speak of the generous 
motives that caused you to absent yourself from my table.’ 

‘<I bowed my head in assent, for what he had said was quite 
true; I was not only unwilling but quite resolved not to speak ox 
it—till I knew what it was. 

‘“‘¢T admit with gratitude,’ he went on in a voice broken with 
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emotion, ‘that the painful spectacle which my son exhibited to 
his family circle last night would have been much intensified had 
a stranger been present. It was kind of you to spare us that. 
But, my dear sir, we are strangers no longer. You have gained 
a friend.’ 

‘‘With that he hurried into his railway carriage, into which I, 
for my part—still full of delicacy and good feeling—took good 
care not to follow him. 

‘‘ From that moment old Symonds stuck to me like wax, and 
at that period of my career proved extremely useful. 

“The story is slight,” said Lucky Lawrence, in conclusion, 
‘‘but I venture to think interesting as exemplifying the special 
protection which Fortune extends to those who (despite, perhaps, 
some shortcomings) are not undeserving of her favours. She 
has shone upon me ever since, but I have always looked upon 
that little incident as Her First Smile.” 





Ghoice Blends. 


HE idea has doubtless occurred to many that if it were 
© possible to treat our statesmen in the same way as our 
gardeners treat their fruit trees, and by some simple 
operation of brain-grafting or blood-transmission to infuse into 
the several good qualities of A. some of the good qualities which B. 
possesses in superabundance, and in which A. is universally 
acknowledged to be deficient, and vice versd, we might ultimately 
arrive at a very choice blend of politicians indeed. 


Thus, if to Mr. Gladstone’s vast experience we could add some 
of Lord Rosebery's stiffness of backbone in foreign affairs, and 
could dower Rosebery with Gladstone's accumulated experience ; 
if to the late Mr. W. H. Smith's simple straightforward devotion 
to Duty could have been added just a tincture of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s caustic sprightliness ;—in time, and with patience, both 
on the part of the experimenters and the experimentees, we might 
surely hope to arrive at the ideal statesman. 


What we cannot at present do with their minds we fortunately 
can do with our statesmen’s faces, as the following pages show. 


These are no ideal touched-up portraits, but the actual results 
of the various blends exactly as the camera reproduced them. 


In several cases the combinations work out so curiously that 
experiments have been carefully made to see what variations 
might be obtained under different conditions as to time of exposure, 
&c., but the results come out practically the same. 
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Another incident connected with that coast lives in my mind. 
It was the morning after a great storm—great even for that 
‘stormy coast—and the passion-worn waters were still heaving 
with the memory of a fury that was dead. Old Nick had 
scattered his marbles far and wide, and there were rents and 
fissures in the pebbly wall such as the oldest fisherman had never 
known before. Some of the hugest stones lay tossed a hundred. 
yards away, and the waters had dug pits here and there along the 
ridge so deep that a tall man might stand in some of them, and 
yet his head not reach the level of the sand. 

Round. one of these holes a small crowd was pressing 

eagerly, while one man, standing in the hollow, was lifting the 
- few remaining stones off something that lay there at the bottom. 
I pushed my way between the straggling legs of a big fisher lad, 
and peered over with the rest. A ray of sunlight streamed down 
into the pit, and the thing at the bottom gleamed white. Sprawl- 
ing there among the black pebbles it looked like a huge spider. 
One by one the last stones were lifted away, and the thing was 
left bare, and then the crowd looked at one another and shivered. 

‘¢ Wonder how he got there,” said a woman at length; ‘‘ some- 
body must ha’ helped him.” 

‘¢ Some foreign chap, no doubt,” said the man who had lifted 
off the stones; ‘‘ washed ashore and buried here by the sea.” 

‘¢What, six foot below the water-mark, with all they stones 
a’ top of him ? ” said another. 
| ‘¢ That’s no foreign chap,” cried a grizzled old woman, pressing 

forward. ‘*‘What’s that that’s aside him ? ”’ 

Some one jumped down and took it from the stone where it 
lay glistening, and handed it up to her, and she clutched it in her 
skinny hand. It was a gold earring, such as fishermen some- 
times wear. But this was a somewhat large one, and of rather 
unusual shape. 

‘‘That’s young Abram Parsous, I tell you, as lies down there,” 
cried the old creature, wildly. ‘I ought to know. I gave him 
the pair o’ these forty year ago.” 

It may be only an idea of mine, born of after brooding upon 
the scene. I am inclined to think it must be so, for I was only 
_achild at the time, and would hardly have noticed such a thing. 
But it seems to my remembrance that as the old crone ceased, 
another woman in the crowd raised her eyes slowly, and fixed 
them on a withered, ancient man, who leant upon a stick, and that 
for a moment, unnoticed by the rest, these two stood looking 
strangely at each other. 
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My father whispered something to my mother, and she went 
out towards the back; and, in a little while, we heard the stamp- 
ing of hoofs—the angry plunge of a spur-startled horse—the 
thythmic throb of the long, straight gallop, dying away into the 
distance. . 

My mother returned and spoke some reassuring words to the 
servants. My father, having made fast the door and extinguished 
all but one or two of the lights, had gone into a small room on 
the right of the hall; the crouching figure, still mopping that 
moisture from its eyes, following him. We could hear them talk- 
ing there in low tones, my father questioning, the other voice thick 
and interspersed with short panting grunts. 

| We on the stairs huddled closer together, and, in the darkness, 
I felt my mother’s arm steal round me and encompass me, so that 
I was not afraid. Then we waited, while the silence round our 
frightened whispers thickened and grew heavy till the weight of it 
seemed to hurt us. 

At length, out of its depths, there crept to our ears a faint 
murmur. It gathered strength like the sound of the oncoming of 
a wave upon a stony shore, until it broke in a Babel of vehement 
voices just outside. After a few moments, the hubbub ceased, 
and there came a furious ringing—then angry shouts demanding 
admittance. . 

Some of the women began to cry. My father came out into 
the hall, closing the room door behind him, and ordered them to 
be quiet, so sternly that they were stunned into silence. The 
furious ringing was repeated; and, this time, threats mingled 
among the hoarse shouts. My mother’s arm tightened around 
me, and I could hear the beating of her heart. 

The voices outside the gate sank into a low confused mumbling. 
Soon they died away altogether, and the silence flowed back. 

My father turned up the hall lamp, and stood listening. 

Suddenly, from the back of the house, rose the noise of a great 
crashing, followed by oaths and savage laughter. 

My father rushed forward, but was borne back; and, in an 
instant, the hall was full of grim, ferocious faces. My father, 
trembling a little (or else it was the shadow cast by the flickering 
lamp), and with lips tight pressed, stood confronting them; while 
we women and children, too scared to even cry, shrunk back up 
the stairs. 

What followed during the next few moments is, in my memory, 
only a confused tumult, above which my father’s high, clear tones 
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shouldn’t have thought such things could have come out ofa 
lunatic asylum, at least not without a keeper. Really you fellows 
ought to consider me a little. It isn’t fair to throw all the work | 
on me. How can I go on saying that Tom Brown is the deepest 
thinker since Hegel with a gift of style that recalls Berkeley’s, if 
you go on turning out twaddle that a copy-book would boggle at? 
It's not sticking to the bargain to expose me to the danger 
of being found out. You ought at least to have the decency to 
wrap up your fatuousness in longer words or more abstruse 
themes. You're both so beastly intelligible that a child can under- 
stand you're asses.”’ | 

‘Tut, tut, Andrew,” said Taffy Owen, ‘it’s all very well of 
you to talk who’ve only got to do the criticism. And I think it’s 
deuced ungrateful of you after we’ve written you up into the 
position of leading English critic to want us to give you straw for 
your bricks! ‘Do we ever complain when you call us cataclysmic, 
creative, esemplastic, or even epicene? We know it’s rot, but we 
put up with it. When you said that Robinson’s last novel had all 
the glow and genius of Dickens without his humour, all the ripe 
wisdom of Thackeray without his social knowingness, all the 
imaginativeness of Shakespeare~ without his definiteness of 
characterization, we all saw at once that you were incautiously 
allowing the donkey’s ears to protrude too obviously from beneath 
the lion’s skin. But did anyone grumble? Did Robinson, 
though the edition was sold out the day after? Did I, though 
you had just called me a modern Buddhist with the soul of an 
ancient Greek and the radiant fragrance of a Cingalese tea-planter ? 
I know these phrases take the public and I try to be patient.” 

‘Owen is right,”- Harry Robinson put in emphatically. 
‘“When you said I was a cross between a Scandinavian skald 
and a Dutch painter, I bore my cross in silence.” 

‘You others have out and away the best of it,” retorted 
Andrew. ‘It’s much easier to write bad books than to eulogize 
their merits in an adequately plausible manner. I think it’s 
playing it too low upon a chap. It’s taking a mean advantage of 
my position.” 

‘¢ And who put you into that position I should like to know?” 
yelled Dick Jones, becoming poetically excited. ‘* Didn’t we lift 
you up into it on the points of our pens?” 

‘“‘ Fortunately they were not very pointed,” ejaculated the great 
critic, wriggling uncomfortably at the suggestion. ‘I don’t deny 
that of course. All I say is, you’re giving me away now.” 
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would leave no stone unturned. I would work, strive, study, 
reform—anything, everything.” 

‘I feared so,” she said despondently. ‘ That is why I will 
not tell you. Don’t you understand that your charm to me is 
your being just yourself—your simple, honest, manly self? 
No, Frank, let us be true to ourselves, not to each other. 
I shall always remain your friend, looking up to you as to something 
staunch, sturdy, stalwart; coming to consult you (unprofes- 
sionally) in all my difficulties. I will tell you all my secrets, 
Frank, so that you will know more of me than if I married you. | 
Dear friend, let it remain as I say. It is for the best.”’ 

So Frank went away broken-hearted, and joined the Mutual 
Depreciation Society. He did not care what became of him. 
How they came to let him in was this. He was the one man in 
the world outside who knew all about them, having been engaged 
as the Society’s legal adviser. It was he who made their 
publishers and managers sit in an erect position. In applying for 
a more intimate connection, he stated that he had met with a 
misfortune, and a little monthly abuse would enliven him. The 
Society decided that, as he was already half one of themselves, 
and as he had never written a line in his life, and so could not 
diminish their takings, nothing but good could ensue from the 
infusion of new blood. In fact, they wanted it badly. Their 
mutual recriminations had degenerated into mere platitudes. The 
wisdom of the policy was early seen, for the first fruit of it was 
the English Shakespeare, who for a whole year daily opened out 
new and exciting perspectives of sensation and amusement toa 
blasé Society. Andrew Mackay had written an enthusiastic 
article in the so-called Nineteenth Century on ‘The Cochin- 
Chinese Shakespeare,” and set all tongues wagging about the new 
literary phenomenon with whose verses the boatmen of the 
Irrawady Tocked their children to sleep on the cradle of the river, 
and whose dramas were played in eight hour slices in the 
strolling-booths of Shanghai. Andrew had already arranged with 
Anyman and Son to bring out a translation from the original 
Cochin-Chinese, for there was no language he could not translate 
from, provided it were sufficiently unknown. 

‘‘'‘Cochin-Chinese Shakespeare, indeed!” said Dick Jones, at 
the next symposium. ‘ Why, judging from the little extracts you 
gave from his greatest drama, Baby Bantam, it is the blankest 
rot. You might have written it yourself.” | 

‘¢ Don’t you think it a shame,” broke in Frank Grey, “ that we 
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the English Shakespeare, why should we give over the appoint- 
ment to an outsider? Charity begins at home.” 

‘That ts a difficulty,” admitted Andrew, puckering his brow. 

They sat in thoughtful silence. Then suddenly Frank Grey 
flashed in with a suggestion that took their breath away for a 
moment and restored it to them, charged with ‘“ Bravos,” the 
moment after. \ 

‘¢ But why should he exist at all?” 

Why indeed? The more they pondered the matter, the less 
necessity they saw for it. 

‘¢’Pon_my word, Grey, you are right,” said Andrew. ‘“ Right as 
Talleyrand when he told the beggar who insisted that he must live: 
Mais, monsteur, je n’en vois pas la nécessité.”’ 

‘‘It’s an inspiration!’ said Tom Brown, moved out of his 
usual apathy. ‘We all remember how Whately proved that the 
Emperor Napeleon never existed—and the plausible way he did it. 
How few persons actually saw the Emperor! Conversely, it 
should be as easy as possible for us six to put a non-existent 
English Shakespeare on the market. You remember what Voltaire 
said of God—that if there were none it would be necessary to 
invent Him. In like manner patriotism calls upon us to invent 
- the English Shakespeare.” 

‘‘'Yes, won't it be awful fun?” said Patrick Boyle. | 

The idea was taken up eagerly—the modus operandi was dis- 
cussed, and the members parted, effervescing with enthusiasm 
and anxious to start the campaign immediately. The English 
Shakespeare was to be named Fladpick, a cognomen which once 
seen would hook itself on to the memory. 

The very next day a leading article in the eae Herald 
casually quoted Fladpick’s famous line: 

‘‘ Coffined in English yew, he sleeps in peace.” 
And throughout the next month, in the most out-of-the-way and 
unlikely quarters, the word Fladpick lurked and sprang upon the 
reader. Lines and phrases from Fladpick were quoted. Gradually 
the thing worked up, gathering momentum on its way, and going 
more and more of itself, like an ever-swelling snowball which 
needs but the first push down the mountain side. Soon a leprosy 
of Fladpick broke out over the journalism of the day. The very 
office-boys caught the infection, and in their book reviews they 
dragged in Fladpick with an air of antediluvian acquaintance. 
Writers were said not to possess Fladpick’s imagination though 
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pole to pole and caring little for residence in the country of which 
he yet bade fair to be the laureate. These anecdotes girdled the 
globe even more quickly than their hero, and they returned from 
foreign parts bronzed and almost unrecognizable, to set out 
immediately on fresh journeys in their new guise. 

A parody of one of his plays was inserted in a comic paper, 
and it was bruited abroad that Andrew Mackay was collaborating 
with him in preparing one of his dramas for representation at the 
Independent Theatre. This set the older critics by the ears, and 
they protested vehemently in their theatrical columns against the 
infamous ethics propagated by the new writer, quoting largely 
from the specimens of his work given in Mackay’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review. Patrick, who wrote the dramatic criticism 
for seven papers, led the attack upon the audacious iconoclast. 
Journalesia was convulsed by the quarrel, and even young ladies 
asked their partners in the giddy waltz whether they were Flad- 
pickites or Anti-Fladpickites. You could never be certain ot 
escaping Fladpick at dinner, for the lady you took down was apt 
to take you down by her contempt of your ignorance of Fladpick’s 
awfully sweet writings. Any amount of people promised one 
another introductions to Fladpick, and those who had met him 
enjoyed quite a reflected reputation in Belgravian circles. As tothe 
Fladpickian parties, which brother geniuses like Dick Jones and 
Harry Robinson gave to the great writer, it was next to impossible 
to secure an invitation to them, and comparatively few boasted 
of the privilege. Fladpick reaped a good deal of kudos from 
refusing to be lionised and preferring the society of men of letters 
like himself, during his rare halting moments in England. 

Long before this stage Mackay had seen his way to introducing 
the catch-word of the conspiracy, ‘‘ The English Shakespeare.” 
He defended vehemently the ethics of the great writer, claiming 
they were at core essentially at one with those of the great nation 
from whence he sprang and whose very life-blood had passed into his 
work. This brought about a reaction, and all over the country 
the scribblers hastened to do justice to the maligned writer, and 
an elaborate analysis of his most subtle characters was announced 
as having been undertaken by Mr. Patrick Boyle. And when it was 
stated that he was to be included in the Contemporary Men ot 
Letters Seriés, the advance orders for the work were far in advance 
of the demand for Fladpick’s actual writings. ‘‘ Shakespearean," 
‘The English Shakespeare,” was now constantly used in 
connection with his work, and even the most hard-worked 
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The young man turned as white as an evening sheet (early 
editions). The sword of Damocles had fallen at last, sundering 
them for ever. 

‘With whom?” he gasped. 

“With Mr. Fladpick! ” 

‘‘ The English Shakespeare!” 

‘The same!” 

‘¢ But you have never seen him? ” 

‘¢ T have seen hissoul. I have divined him from his weitines, I 
have studied Andrew Mackay’s essays on him. I feel that he and 
I are in rapport.” ) 

‘‘ But this is madness! ” 

‘‘ Madness! Why? why may I not cherish the hope that he 
will return my love? Am I not worthy of it?” 

‘‘ Yes, Cecilia, you are worthy of an archangel’s love. I do 
not mean that. But are you sure it is love you feel, not admira- 
tion?” 

‘‘No, it is love. At first I thought it was admiration, and pro- 
bably it was, for I was not likely to be mistaken in the analysis of 
my feelings, in which I have had much practice. But gradually 
I felt it efflorescing and sending forth tender shoots clad in delicate 
green buds, and a sweet wonder came upon me and I knew that 
love was struggling to get itself born in my soul. Then suddenly 
the news came that he I loved was ill, dying in that lonely snow- 
hut in grim Greenland, and then in the tempest of grief that shook 
me I knew that my life was bound up with his. Watered by my 
hot tears, the love in my heart bourgeoned and blossomed like 
some strange tropical passion-flower, and when the reassuring 
message that he was strong and well flashed through the world, I 
felt that if he lived not for me, the universe were a blank and next 
year’s daisies would grow over my early grave.” 

She burst into tears. ‘‘A great writer has always been the 
ideal which I would not tell you of. It is the one thing I have 
kept from you. But, O Frank, how am I to get him to love me ?” 
A paroxysm of hopeless sobs punctuated her remarks. 

It was a terrible position. Frank groaned inwardly. 

How was he to explain to this fair young thing that she loved 
nobody and could never hope to marry him? There was no doubt 
that with her intense nature and her dreamy blue eyes she would 
pine away and die. He made an effort to laugh it off. 

‘‘Tush!” he said. ‘All this is mere imagination. I don’t 
believe you really love anybody!” 
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‘Why ? ’ she murmured breathlessly. 

‘*‘ Because I love you.” 

‘¢ But—I—do—not—love—you,” she said slowly. 

“You will, when I tell you it is I who have provoked your 
love.” 

‘¢ Frank, is this true ? ” 

‘©On my word of honour as an Englishman.” 

‘You are Fladpick ?” 

‘If I am not, he does not exist. There is no such person.” 

‘‘Oh, Frank, this is no cruel jest ?” 

‘‘ Cecilia, it is the sacred truth. Fladpick is nobody, if he is 
not Frank Grey.” 

‘¢ But you never lived in Tartary ?” 

‘‘Of course not. All that about Fladpick is che veriest false- 
hood. But I did not mind it, for nobody suspected me.” 

‘My noble, modest boy! So this was why you were so 
embarrassed before! But why not have told me that you were 
Fladpick ?” 

‘¢ Because I wanted you to love me for myself alone.” 

. She fell into his arms. 

‘¢ Frank—Frank—Fladpick, my own, my English Shakes- 
peare,”’ she sobbed ecstatically. 

At the next meeting of the Mutual Depreciation Society, a 
bombshell in a stamped envelope was handed to Mr. Andrew 
Mackay. He tore open the envelope and the explosion followed— 
as follows : 


Gentlemen, 

I hereby beg to tender the resignation ot my membership in your valued 
Society, as well as to anticipate your objections to my retaining the post of 
legal adviser I have the honour to hold. I am about to marry—the cynic 
will say I am laying the foundation ot a Mutual Depreciation Society of my 
own. But this is not the reason of my retirement. That is to be sought 
in my having accepted the position ot the English Shakespeare which 
you were good enough to open up for me. It would be a pity to let 
the pedestal stand empty. From the various excerpts you were kind 
enough to invent, especially from the copious extracts in Mr. Mackay’s 
articles, I have been able to piece together a considerable body of poetic 
work, and by carefully collecting every existing fragment, and studying the 
most authoritative expositions of my aims and methods, I have constructed 
several dramas, much as Professor Owen re-constructed the mastodon from 
the bones that were extant. As you know, I had never written a line in my 
life before, but by the copious aid of your excellent and genuinely helpful 
criticism I was enabled to get along without much difficulty. I find that 
to write blank verse you have only to invert the order of the words and 
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MARK TWAIN. RY 


of speech whatever it is. Did you hear him lecture in London ? 
The point that broke the general titter into a hearty laugh was 
when he talked about that very cold mountain out in Fiji or 
somewhere; ‘“‘it is so cold up there that people can't speak the 
truth—I know, because I have been there.” 

When Mark Twain paid his earliest visit to London, he did 
me the honour once or twice to sit under my mahogany. The 
first time he came to my house it was to meet some thirty pleasant 
people at supper. It was his first entertainment in town. He 
was very desirous of observing the customs of the country. He 
came in a dress coat. That was all right. He was very glad he 
had put on his dress coat. He took the late Mrs. Howard Paul, a 
very clever, charming woman, down to supper. He consulted her 
touching certain social customs. She was in her way quite a 
humorist, and in those days a bright and lively woman. Know- 
ing that on no account did I ever permit speech-making at my 
table; knowing, indeed, that even in artistic society this kind 
of thing is never resorted to, she explained to Mark Twain that 
quite the contrary was the case; that if he desired really to show 
that he was up to all the little tricks of the great world of London, 
he would, as the greatest stranger, if not the most important 
guest, rise and propose the host’s health; that everybody would 
expect it from him, and so on. Presently, to the astonishment of — 
everybody, Mark Twain arose, tall and gaunt, and began to drawl 
out in his odd if fascinating manner a series of complimentary 
comments upon the host, at the same time apologising for not 
béing quite prepared with a speech, for the reason that the lady on 
his right had been instructing him all the night with personal 
stories of everybody at the table. The table squirmed a little at 
this. Ithad‘‘nocall” tosquirm. It was above reproach. Genius, 
beauty, wealth, and even the nobility (he was a real lord if he 
was but a little one) were well represented; but you might have 
thought from his manner that Mark Twain had heard some very 
strange stories of his fellow-guests. It was a happy, clever, odd 
little speech ; and both he and Mrs. Paul were forgiven—he for 
making it, she for misleading him as to the manners and customs 
of the world of Upper Bohemia. 

If you are a humorist you can make mistakes that are con- 
doned as witticisms; you can even be stupid, and someone will 
find fun in your very stupidity. People have always halfa grin 
on their faces ready for the professed humorist before he begins to 
speak. I am not a humorist. One night at Kensington Gore, 
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when the late Mr. Bateman, the Lyceum manager, lived there, 
Irving told to Mark Twain and halfa dozen others a very good 
story about a sheep. It was a very racy story, racy of the soil, I 
said, the soil being Scotland. Irving told it well, dramatising 
some of the incidents as he went along. He was encouraged to 
do so by the deep interest Twain took in it. I suggested to 
Twain that he should make a note of it; it seemed to me that it 
was one of those nationally characteristic anecdotes that was 
worth remembering, because it was characteristic, and national. 
Twain said, ‘‘ Yes, he thought it a good idea to make a note or 
two of English humour—of national anecdotes in particular.” 
He took out a small book, and quite won my heart by the modest, 
quiet way in which he made his memoranda about this story; I 
even gave him one or two points about it, fresh points. We were 
sitting in a corner of the room by this time, chatting in a friendly 
way, and Mark Twain seemed more than necessarily grateful for 
my suggestions. I had reason afterwards to wonder whether he 
thought I was chaffing him, or whether he waschaffing me. I did 
not know any more than Irving did that the story about the sheep 
was really one of Mark Twain’s own stories. 

I was innocent enough about it anyway, and Irving had never 
heard, I’ll be bound, of the Hotten volume in which the narrative 
of the sheep and the good Samaritan had been set forth in Twain’s 
best manner. It is quite possible that to this day Mark Twain 
is under the impression that I was engaged in a pleasant piece 
of fooling at Bateman’s that night, and believed himself to be just 
as pleasantly checkmating me. Of course, he saw through the 
whole business. He pretended to fall into my lit#le trap, which 
was not atrap at all. Perhaps he thought I was a humorist. 

Do you know that he smokes three hundred cigars a year—or 
a month, I forget which—and that he once tried to break off the 
habit against which King James uttered his great but ineffective 
blast, and that after a fair test of life with and without tobacco he 
came to the conclusion that a weedless life would be too utter a 
failure even for an accidental humorist. He was no doubt right. 
I wonder if he consulted his conscience about it? Do you remem- 
ber, how his conscience once visited him? It was his conscience, 
was it not? A little wizened, pinched thing that hopped about 
his study and talked to him. I don’t remember a more weird bit 
of satire than his account of that strange visit. Such an egotisti- 
cal, deformed little chap! And with such wise, strange, cutting 
words! I think I liked our friend the better for his story of that 
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‘¢ Oh, no,” he answered, ‘“‘I never smoke a new corn-cob pipe. 
A new pipe irritates the throat. No corn-cob pipe is fit for any- 
thing until it has been used at least a fortnight.” 

‘¢ How do you manage then?” I asked. ‘‘ Do you follow the 
example of the man with the tight boots ;—wear them a couple ot 
weeks before they can be put on?” 

‘©No,” said Mark Twain, ‘I always hire a cheap man—a 
man who doesn’t amount to much, anyhow—who would be as 
well—or better—dead, and let him break in the pipe for me. I 
get him to smoke the pipe for a couple of weeks, then put ina 
new stem, and continue operations as long as the pipe holds 
together.” | 

Mark Twain brought into France with him a huge package or 
boxes of cigars and tobacco which he took personal charge of 
When he placed it on the deck while he lit a fresh cigar he put 
his foot on this package so as to be sure of its safety. He didn’t 
appear to care what became of the rest of his luggage as long 
as the tobacco was safe. 

- Going to smuggle that in?” I asked. 

‘‘ No, sir. I’m the only man on board this steamer who has 
any tobacco. I will say to the Customs officer, ‘Tax me what 
you like, but don’t meddle with the tobacco.’ They don’t know 
what tobacco is in France.” 

Another devotee of the corn-cob pipe is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who is even more of a connoisseur in pipes than is Mark Twain, 
which reminds me that Mr. Kipling interviewed Mr. Clemens, and, 
although the interview has been published before, I take the liberty 
of incorporating part of it in this symposium. 
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As I was saying, I do very little work in Hartford. I come here 
for three months every year, and I work four or five hours a day ina 
study down the garden of that little house on the hill. Of course 
I do not object to two or three interruptions. When aman is in 
the full swing of his works these little things do not affect him. 
Eight or ten or twenty interruptions retard composition.” 

I was burning to ask him all manner of impertinent questions, 
as to which of his works he himself preferred, and so forth, but 
standing in awe of his eyes I dared not. He spoke on and I 
listened. 

It was a question of mental equipment that was on the carpet, 
and I am still wondering whether he meant what he said. 

‘‘ Personally I never care for fiction or story books. What I 
like to read about are facts and statistics of any kind. If they are 
only facts about the raising of radishes they interest me. Just 
now, for instance, before you came in”’—he pointed to an Encyclo- 
pedia on the shelves—‘I was reading an article about 
mathematics—perfectly pure mathematics. My own knowledge 
of mathematics stops at twelve times twelve, but I enjoyed that 
article immensely. I didn’t understand a word of it, but facts— 
or what a man believes to be facts—are always delightful. That 
mathematical fellow believed in his facts. So do I. Get your 
facts first, and ’—the voicedied away to an almost inaudible drone— 
‘‘then you can distort ’em as much as you please.” 

Bearing this precious advice in my bosom I left, the great man 
assuring me with gentle kindness that I had not interrupted him 
in the least. Once outside the door I yearned to go back and ask 
some questions—it was easy enough to think of them now—but 
his time was his own, though his books belonged to me. 

I should have ample time to look back to that meeting across 
the graves of the days. But it was sad to think of the things he 
had not spoken about. In San Francisco the men of the Call told 
me many legends of Mark's apprenticeship in their paper five and 
twenty years ago—how he was a reporter, delightfully incapable 
of reporting according to the needs of the day. He preferred, so 
they said, to coil himself into a heap and meditate till the last 
minute. Then he would produce copy bearing no sort of relation- 
ship to his legitimate work—copy that made the editor swear 
horribly and the readers of the Call ask for more. I should like 
to have heard Mark’s version of that and some stories of his 
joyous and renegated past. He has been journeyman printer (in 
those days he wandered from the banks of the Missouri even to 
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have not read. I was asked several years ago to write sucha 
paper as that you suggest on ‘Humour, and the comparative 
merits of different national humour, and I began it, but I got tired 
of it very soon. I have written humorous books by pure accident 
in the beginning, and but for that accident I should not have 
written anything. 

At the same time that leaning towards the humorous, for I 
do not deny that I have a certain tendency towards humour, 
would have manifested itself in the pulpit or on the platform, but 
it would have been only the embroidery, it would not have been 
the staple of the work. My theory is that you tumble by accident 
into anything. The public then puts a trademark on to your 
work, and after that you can’t introduce anything into commerce 
without the trademark. I never have wanted to write literature ; 
itis not my calling. Bret Harte, for instance, by one of those 
accidents of which I speak, published the ‘Heathen Chinee,’ 
which he had written for his own amusement. He threw it aside, 
but being one day suddenly called upon for copy he sent that very 
piece in. It put a trademark on him, at once, and he had to 
avoid all approaches to that standard for many a long day in order 
that he might get rid of that mark. If he had added three or 
four things of a similar nature within twelve months, he would 
never have got away from the consequences during his lifetime. 
But he made a purposely determined stand; he abolished the 
trademark and conquered.” 

Whether Mark Twain liked the above interview or not, it is 
certainly true in one respect—that he thinks Mr. T. B. Aldrich 
the most humorous man in America. Mr. Clemens looks upon him- 
self as, in reality, a serious man, and a glance at the excellent por- 
trait published as a frontispiece to this magazine will show that his 
looks carry out the idea. He said that he and Aldrich were stay- 
ing together at an hotel in Rome. Aldrich came in and said to 
him, ‘‘Clemens, you think you're famous! You have conceit 
enough for anything. Now, you don’t know what real popularity 
is. I have just been asking that man on the Piazza di Spagna 
for my books. He hasn’t one,—not one. They’re all sold. He 
simply can’t supply the demand. It’s the same all over Europe. 
I’ve never seen one of my books anywhere. They’re gone. Now, 
look at your books. Why, that unfortunate man on the Pzazza 
has 1,600 of them. He’s ruined, Clemens. He’ll never sell ’em. 
The people are reading mine. ‘That's gcnuine popularity.” 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF MRS. BUNKER. 97 


‘¢T mean any other people? . Are there any other houses ?” he ° 
said with a slight impatience. 

‘¢ No.” 

He looked at her and then towards the sea. ‘I expect some 
friends who are coming for me in a boat. I suppose they can 
land easily here ?” 

‘¢ Didn’t you land yourself here just now ?” she said quickly. 

He half hesitated, and then, as if scorning an equivocation, 
made a hasty gesture over her shoulder and said bluntly, ‘* No, I 
came over the cliff.” 

‘¢ Down the cliff!” she repeated incredulously. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing at his clothes ; “it was a rough 
scramble, but the goats showed me the way.” 

«And you were up on the bluff all the time?” she went on 
curiously. 

‘Yes. You see- ' ) he stopped suddenly at what seemed 
to be the beginning « a pre-arranged and plausible explanation, 
as if impatient of its weakness or hypocrisy, and said. briefly: 
‘* Yes—I was there.” | 

Like most women, more observant of his face and figure, she 
did not miss this lack of explanation. He was a very good-looking 
man of middle age, with a thin, proud, high-bred face, which in a 
country of bearded men had the further distinction of being 
smoothly shaven. She had never seen anyone like him before. 
She thought he looked like an illustration of some novel she had 
read, but also somewhat melancholy, worn, and tired. 

‘¢Won’t you come in and rest yourself ?’’ she said, motioning 
to the cabin. 

‘¢ Thank you,” he said, still half absently. ‘‘ Perhaps I'd better. 
It may be some time yet before they come.” 

She led the way to the cabin, entered the living room—a 
plainly furnished little apartment between the bedroom and the 
kitchen—pointed to a large bamboo armchair, and placed a bottle 
of whiskey and some water on the table before him. He thanked 
her again very gently, poured out some spirits in his glass, and 
mixed it with water. But when she glanced towards him again 
he had apparently risen without tasting it, and going to the door 
was standing there with his hand in the breast of his buttoned 

frock coat, gazing silently towards the sea. There was something 
' vaguely historical in his attitude—or what she thought might be 
historical—as of somebody of great importance who had halted on 
the eve of some great event at the door of her humble cabin. 
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‘¢T have never been there at all. Some day I expect we will 
go there to live.” 

‘I wouldn’t advise you to,” he said, looking at her gravely. 
**I don’t think it will pay you. You'll never be happy there as 
here. You'll never have the independence and freedom you have 
here. You'll never be your own mistress again. But how does 
it happen you never were in San Francisco?" he said suddenly. 

If he would not talk of himself, here at least was a chance for 
Mrs. Bunker to say something. She related how her family had 
emigrated from Kansas across the plains and had taken up a 
‘‘ location ’’ at Contra Costa. How she didn’t care for it, and how 
she came to marry the seafaring man who brought her here—all 
with great simplicity and frankness and as unreservedly as to a 
superior being—albeit his attention wandered at times, and a rare 
‘but melancholy smile that he had apparently evoked to meet her 
conversational advances, became fixed occasionally. Even his 
dark eyes which had obliged Mrs. Bunker to put up her hair, and 
button her collar, rested upon her without seeing her. 

‘Then your husband’s name is Bunker?” he said when she 
paused at last. ‘ That’s one of those Nantucket Quaker names— 
sailors and whalers for generations—and yours, you say was 
MacEwan. Well, Mrs. Bunker, your family came from Kentucky 
to Kansas only lately, though I suppose your father calls himself 
a Free-States man. You ought to know something of farming 
and cattle, for your ancestors were old Scotch Covenanters who 
emigrated a hundred years ago, and were great stock raisers.” 

All this seemed only the natural omniscience of a superior 
being. And Mrs. Bunker perhaps was not pained to learn that 
her husband's family was of a lower degree than her own. But 
the stranger's knowledge did not end there. He talked of her 
husband’s business—he explained the vast fishing resources of the 
bay and coast. He showed her how the large colony of Italian 
fishermen were inimical to the interests of California and to her 
husband—particularly as a native American trader. He told her 
of the volcanic changes of the bay and coast line, of the formation 
of the rocky ledge on which she lived. He pointed out to her its 
value to the Government for defensive purposes, and how it 
naturally commanded the entrance of the Golden Gate far better 
than Fort Point, and that it ought to be in its hands. If the 
Federal Government did not buy it of her husband, certainly the 
State of California should. And here he fell into an abstraction 
as deep and as gloomy as before. He walked to the window, paced 
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to speak, but Mrs. Bunker, with a delicacy that she could not herself 
comprehend at the moment, hurried back to the cabin without 
giving him an opportunity. 

Nor did she again intrude upon his meditations. Hidden in 
his disguise, which to her eyes did not, however, seem to conceal 
his characteristic figure, he wandered for nearly an hour under the 
bluff and along the shore, returning at last almost mechanically to 
the cabin, where oblivious of his surroundings he reseated himselt 
in silence by the table with his cheek resting on his hand. 
Presently, her quick, experienced ear detected the sound of oars in 
their rowlocks ; she could plainly see from her kitchen window a 
small boat with two strangers seated at the stern being pulled to 
the shore. With the same strange instinct of delicacy, she deter- 
mined not to go out lest her presence might embarrass her guest’s 
reception of his friends. But as she turned towards the living 
room she found he had already risen and was removing his hat 
and pilot coat. She was struck, however, by the circumstance that 
not only did he exhibit no feeling of relief at his deliverance, but 
that a half cynical, half savage expression had taken the place of 
his former melancholy. As he went to the door, the two gentlemen 
hastily clambered up the rocks to greet him. 

‘< Jim reckoned it was you hangin’ round the rocks, but I couldn’t 
tell at that distance. , Seemed you borrowed a hat and coat. 
Well—it’s all fixed, and we’ve no time to lose. There’s a coasting 
steamer just dropping down below the Heads, and it will take 
you aboard. But I can tell you you’ve kicked up a h—ll of a 
row over there.”” He stopped, evidently at some sign from her 
guest. The rest of the man’s speech followed in a hurried whisper 
which was stopped again by the voice she knew. ‘No. Certainly 
not.” The next moment his tall figure was darkening the door of 
the’ kitchen; his hand was outstretched. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mrs. 
Bunker, and many thanks for your hospitality. My friends here,” 
he turned grimly to the men behind him, “ think I ought to ask 
you to keep this a secret even from your husband. Jdon’t! They 
also think that I ought to offer you money for your kindness. I 
don’t. But if you will honour me by keeping this ring in remem- 
brance of it’”’—he took a heavy seal ring from his finger—“ it’s the 
only bit of jewelry I have about me—I'll be very glad. Good- 
bye!" She felt for a moment the firm, soft pressure of his long, 
thin fingers around her own, and then—he was gone. The sound 
of retreating oars grew fainter and fainter and was lost. The same 
reserve of delicacy which now appeared to her.as a duty kept her 
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never mind, you wait. We'll get out a Christmas number 


ourselves at the end of this year, just to show the possibilities 
of the idea. 


Furthermore, we hope to be the means ot bringing 

before the public youthful talent. We have an eye for He besireth to 
the discovery of youthful talent. Why, take this very encourage the 
first number of ours. Who do you find in it? Mark  poung men. 
Twain, Bret Harte, James Payn, and Andrew Lang. 

You say these men are unknown. Maybe. But it will 
not be for long. I tell you we mean to make those 
names famous wherever the English language is spoken—even 
brokenly. I predict—and am not like some prophets who 
reserve their predictions until after the event—that all these 
writers will leave their mark upon the literature of the day— 
especially Twain. I have real hopes of Twain. I met him 
awhile ago, and he talked so entertainingly that I took him 
aside and asked him why he didn’t try to write something funny. 

He seemed staggered by the boldness of the idea, but finally 
consented to try. The result will be found in the first pages of 
The Idler. It was the same way with young Harte. He sat 
and told us his adventures. They were many and marvellous. 
‘thought it a pity such a talent for fiction should be wasted, 

so I drew him into a corner and whispered to. him, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you try to write a story?” He, too, was surprised at the 
suggestion. He said he didn’t like. But I persuaded him. So 

it was with the others. I goaded them on to write, and I am 
convinced they will never regret it. 


I have one or two proposals which I wish to make. 
I believe that if they were carried out, they would benefit ®arrp JDayn 
humanity; and I should like to be written as one who wisheth 
loved his fellow-men. I have decided to make these to propose, 
proposals in The Idler, because previous to the 
publication of this number, I have found absolutely nothing in 
The Idler to which I have been able to take objection. It can 
look back upon its past without a blush. I am speaking in a 
perfectly disinterested spirit, and with a full determination to be 
paid for this conversation 
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My first proposal is aimed at the further mprove- 
His first ment of amateur theatricals. We all know how amateur 
proposal,  theatricals tend to brighten the home. They are 
especially common at Christmas-time, the season of 
peace and goodwill, when the amateurs all fight like cats 
to get the fattest parts. One of the commonest dbjections to the 
amateur actor is that he either cannot or will not remember 
his lines. A suggestion might be taken from ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” were it not for another very common objection to 
the amateur actor, that he cannot act. My proposal is that 
amateur performances shall take place in dumb show and also 
in the dark; it disposes of the objections which I have 
mentioned ; it does away with the cost of scenery and dresses; it 
is cheaper and less dangerous than the common practice of 
chloroforming the audience. If the operation is performed under 
these two conditions—in dumb show and in the dark—it is quite 
safe and practically painless. Turn out the gas and leave the 
rest to the imagination of the audience. I may add that any 
amateur company, wishing to perform in this way, can do so 
without the payment of any fee. I trust entirely to spontaneous 
thank-offerings from the prompter and the audience. 


I agree with you that to start anything exclusively 

Zangwill funny is a serious mistake. This was why poor 
speaketh Henry J. Byron’s Mirth was so short-lived. It died 
of of laughing. A friend of mine, with a _ hopeless 
things passion for psychological analysis, says that the reason 

- humorous. people do not laugh over comic papers is that the 
element of the unexpected is wanting. This, he 

claims, is the essence of the comic. You laugh over a humor- 
ous remark in the middle of a serious essay, over a witty 
epigram flashed upon a grave conversation, over the slipping 
into the gutter of a ponderous gentleman—it is the shock 
of contrast, the flash of surprise, that tickles. Now this 
explanation of why people do not laugh over comic papers is 
obviously wrong, because you ave surprised when you see a joke 
in a comic paper; at the same time, it contains an element of 
truth. The books which gain a reputation for brilliance are those 
which are witty at wide intervals; the writer who scintillates steadily 
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stands in his own light. Hobbes, in his theory of the cause ot 
laughter, overlooked this element of contrast and incongruity, and 
I never laughed so much in my life as when I asked for his works 
at the Museum, and received a treatise on locks (no pun intended) 
by another writer of the same name. It, however, brought me in 
a guinea by enabling me to doa Globe turnover on ‘“ How locks 
are picked,” and so Hobbes is one of the few philosophers to 
whom I feel indebted. A last advantage of not labelling things 
‘‘comic”’ is that if you fail to be funny you have a chance of being 
_ taken seriously. 


My second proposal is to establish a club for 
millionaires. We see suffering all around us, and it is Barry JPapn 
useless to close our eyes to it. There are millionaires spmpathiseth 
in our midst; and, whether we like it or not, they are with the 
our brothers and sisters. Putting it on grounds which  mifltonatres, 
will appeal to everyone—I mean the lowest possible 
grounds—we cannot afford to miss an opportunity of making a 
little out of them. If we explore the region of the docks, we find 
separate homes there for sailors of every nationality ; there is even 
a home for lost dogs. But nowhere do we find a home for million- 
.aires. I propose to establish a proprietary club for them, a little room 
with a sanded floor, where they will find that absence of luxury 
which they must miss so much. They will be able to get a chop 
or steak there; wine will not be served, but a boy will fetch them 
beer if they feel that they don’t want it; a large cup of cocoa will 
be one penny, and a small one will be half-a-crown. I have 
forgotten my reason for that last regulation, but I remember that it 
was logical. One of the cheaper evening papers will be taken, 
and members of the club can have it in turn; or, if they prefer it, 
they can do without it. I have no wish to limit their liberty 
more than is absolutely necessary for their own discomfort. 
Everything that can be done to make the place nasty will be done. 
I intend, for the protection of the general public, to make the 
club exclusive. Only millionaires will be eligible. There will be 
an entrance fee of a thousand guineas and an annual subscription 
of one hundred. The subscriptions, together with a statement of 
the place of their birth, if any, must-be forwarded in advance to 
the proprietor. I shall be the proprietor myself. 
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I have other proposals to make, but these are enough 
be threateneth. for the present. I may have occasion to refer to the 
subject again, but I make no threats. 





Has anybody read Mrs. Grimwood’s book? Several 


Bangwil of you have reviewed it, I know. Delightful as it is, 
Distinguisbeth it will only encourage women of action to usurp the 
bettucen functions of men of letters. The literary market is 
men of Deeds inundated with people who have no right to a stall. 
piri of Aristocrats are badgered for books merely because they 


have the titles; and to have achieved success in any 
other profession than literature is the surest recommendation 
to the favour of the publishers. If I had to start my literary 
career over again, I should commence by hopping on one leg 
through the Pyrenees, or figuring in a big divorce case; any- 
thing short of assassination, which makes one’s success too 
posthumous. It is most unfair, this doubling of the parts of doing 
and writing. Our modern heroes and heroines are quite too self-con- 
scious ; amid all their deeds of derring-do they have their eye on 
Mudie’s. The old way was better. Even before the Pyramids were 
reared, when books were pictures and letters were cuneiform, heroes 
had their poets and kings their laureates. You can no more imagine 
Agamemnon, after the fall of Troy, rushing off to write an account 
of it for Bentley's than you can imagine Helen certifying that she 
found Pears’ soap matchless for the complexion. It was better 
for the heroes as well as for the writers. A2neas would never have 
dared to draw such constant attention to his ‘ piety’ as Virgil - 
does ; and even Louis Quatorze would have hesitated to describe 
the taking of Namur in the language of Boileau— 
Et vous, vents, faites silence: 
Je vais parler de Louis. 

The true hero nowadays is the man who conquers himself and 
does not write books. 





Oh, by-the-bye, if anybody gets his MSS. sent back 

Robert Barr from this magazine, he must understand that it is the 
explaineth © Sub-editor’s doing. So far as Jerome and myself are 
things to the concerned, we are always ready to take anything we can 
vefected lay our hands on. Indeed, that has been the principle 
contributor, that has guided us from childhood. But our Sub isa cold, 
calculating villain, without a spark of kindly feeling in 

him. As for his taste in literature, it is simply, beneath contempt. 
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He invariably rejects,the most brilliant stories and articles that 
are sent into the office; and passes on to us only that rubbish 
that his experience tells him the British public will care for. He 
knows the British public, and that is why we have chosen him. 
We—the Editors—could never run a popular magazine by our- 
selves. We are too cultured. If we had our way we should fill 
this magazine with Elizabethan poetry, and essays on Hor er. 
Literature is poured in upon us that we ourselves would be 
delighted to publish. But that miserable Sub of ours returns it 
with insincere compliments. It is no use our talking to him. 
Some strong and active literary lady or gentleman ought really 
to call up and speak to him about it. He is generally in between 
eleven and two—Saturdays eleven till one. He is a very poor 
fighter, and all his friends live in the country. Don’t makea 
mistake, however, his is the back office. | 





Yes, I do think that the height of imagination possible | 
to man in these small hours of the nineteenth century Kennedy 
has been attained in the legend ‘‘ Venice in London.”  Dreameth 
One cannot but admire the energy of the devoted Denice. 
spirits who in the thick of a London winter apply 
themselves to realising this dream. One imagines them, in an 
atmosphere of the temperature and density of a half-melted 
penny ice, fumbling with fragments of an imitation Bridge of 
Sighs, or solemnly erecting a simulacrum of the Rialto against a 
sky of the colour of an- unwashed office floor. Ah, if they could 
have brought over the essentials !—the blue of the sky, the blue of 
the lagoons, and the blue of the distant mainland, to mitigate the 
internal blues of the Londoner! In the atmosphere of the genuine 
Venice, take the word of one who has tried it, it is next to im- 
possible to take life seriously. 


I remember how an ingenious person, with whom 
I had entrusted the task of sending mea remittance to We erulteth 
Venice when my funds came to an end,.forwarded it in in bis 
the form of a draft on a Florentine bank which was frivolity. 
absolutely useless to me, and had to be returned. 
Applying to my travelling companion for assistance, I found, 
to my great amusement, that his remittances had, somehow, 
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gone wrong too; and that he was relying on me to finance 
him through the next few days. Our mirth became excessive 
when, on reckoning up our joint rescurces, we found they 
amounted to less than one penny sterling. (I’m not exaggerating, 
really.) I had a watch, however, and we promptly set out to 
deposit it at the Mount of Piety (as one’s Venetian uncle is 
poetically called). We were confronted with a difficulty at 
starting, for we dwelt on what I may call the ‘Surrey side” of 
the Grand Canal, and the “leaving shop” was situated on the 
farther shore. Ferries cost a halfpenny and were out of the 
question, and there was a toll on our usual bridge of two-thirds of 
a penny per head. Only one of us could have gone over, and 
we did not wish to be parted. However, after wanderings com- 
plex and many, we managed to strike the Rialto, where there is 
free transit, and presently we emerged from the precincts of the 
Monte di Pieta minus a timepiece, and plus a comfortable sum of 
money. And how much better you get on at Venice without a 
watch than with one! Bang goes a gun from the Island of 
Saint George at mid-day, which gives you an idea of how things 
are going ; and, for the rest, you get up when you wake, eat when 
you are hungry, go to bed when you are sleepy, and generally 
‘« fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden world.” 


There can be no question that a magazine coming 

Dangwill out in January must be dated February at the very 
agreeth that least. We ‘go ahead” nowadays in an Irish-American 
toe must sense, and cannot endure not to be in advance of our. 
take time by age. We live entirely in the future, and are too busy 
the forelock, to live just at present. Christmas falls late in October 
and extends to the end of November, the period being 

marked by heavy showers of Christmas numbers. The Jews 
begin all their festivals the day before, and Christmas is by far the 
“most Jewish of our holidays. Our evening papers come out in 
the morning, though this will right itself in time, for they are 
getting earlier and earlier, and will ultimately come out the evening 
before. Dr. Johnson’s line about Shakespeare, ‘‘ And panting 
Time toils after him in vain,” is truer of the man of to-day. 
What’s that you say? All this has been said before? Naturally. | 
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By-the-byé, talking of Christmas, have you noticed 


how, of late years, the custom of sending valentines Jerome 
to those we love, and to those we are supposed to remembereth 
love, has steadily declined ? Why, when I was a young the 


man, the shop windows were full of nothing but valentine pays 
valentines for weeks before the fourteenth of February; of bis youth. 
and the Post Office authorities used to send round 
circulars, begging the public to post them early in January 
so as to lessen the strain of delivery. Valentines were, 
then, quite an item in one’s annual expenditure. I remember 
buying two dozen once, and getting a discount; and four men 
I knew used always to club together and buy a gross between 
them. You can get them at wholesale price if you take a gross. 
Nearly every other shop, then, sold-valentines. Whenever a 
tradesman found an article lying about his premises that he did not 
know how else to get rid of, he put it in a fancy box, and called it a 
“useful valentine.” Ifit was too big to go into a box, he tied a bit of 
coloured ribbon round it instead. Braces and ‘suspenders ’ 
(whatever they may be) were especially popular, but handkerchiefs 
and stockings ran them very close. Then, boots and hats and 
muffs were also regarded as goods peculfarly suggestive of affection. 
Indeed, a girl of simple tastes might have clothed herself in 
nothing else but valentines, and have looked very nice, one have 
been warm and comfortable. 


But the most useful thing of all to send to your beloved 
was considered to be soap. The more a man or woman be Discourse 
was idolised, the more soap tney got. One year, my of the usetu 
brother-in-law had four separate boxes sent him, each _ balentine. 
_one accompanied by loving and encouraging words. He 
was quite hurt about it. 

During the height of this craze for combining utility with 
sentiment, I saw in a greengrocer’s window a large bunch ol 
carrots labelled ‘‘ useful valentine.” But whether the intention 
was satire or enterprise I cannot say. 

In those days, a fellow was supposed to send valentines to all 
his sisters, cousins, and aunts; and to their babies, if they had 
any. He could also send them to other fellows’ sisters and 
cousins and aunts, but that was his own affair. He could do so 
or not as he chose, and nobody said anything to him if he didn't. 

In the former case, people did. Now, there is neither giving nor 
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receiving of valentines, to any extent worth speaking of, except, 
of course, among professional lovers. With them, soI am in- 
structed, the fashion still maintains, but I have very little doubt 
that even they would be glad to see the end of it. 





| Another failure.at taking things seriously in Venice 
Kennedy occurred to me in connection with my first early 
speaketh of bis morning bathe in the lagoons. I had had a pleasant 
first swim, and was returning to my gondola, and meditating 
Wenetian bath, on the fact that it is much easier to get into the water 
from any kind of boat than to reverse the process, when 
my gondolier informed me (humorous dog not to mention it until 
then !) that he had just been his vessel a fresh coat of tar. 
There was a strip of carpet in the gondola, and I suggested that 
he should hang this over the side and give me a hand, which he 
did. As soon as he left the oar the boat began to drift before the | 
wind, and, as I was hanging on to the lee side, it began to drift 
overme. It struck me that the simplest thing to do would be to 
dive underneath it, and come up on the other side. But, at the 
moment that I attempted this manceuvre, we were drifting on to 
a sand bank, and I found myself suddenly sandwiched between 
the bank and the flat bottom of the gondola. And there I stuck, 
struggling for a space of time that seemed quite considerable to 
me, and I don’t think I ever felt so ridiculous in the whole course 
of my life. And you should have seen the anxious countenance 
of the crew when I finally emerged, adorned with tar and sea-weed ! 
It was too aniusing for anything. I fancy he had given up all 
hope of seeing me again, except in the form of a ‘‘demd damp, 
moist, unpleasant body.” 


Well, as I was going to say, talking about valentines, 

Jerome still a young man may adore a young woman to distrac- 
barpeth upon tion, but he does not relish having to purchase and 
the Walentine, post to her a printed and published exposition of the 
fact. It requires a good deal of nerve to walk into a 

crowded shop and purchase a valentine. I used to have to 

do it myself once upon a time, and a most unenjoyable 
proceeding it was. I would go in very red, and ask in a husky. 
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voice to see some. After looking over great traysful of what, in 
the language of the trade, are, I believe, termed ‘‘ four- 
penny,” “‘ sixpenny,”’ or ‘shilling sentimentals,” and failing to find 
thereon any adequate expression of my thoughts, I would 
blushingly observe to the saleswoman that I rather fancied 
there was one in the window something like what I wanted, and I 
would endeavour to describe its position. But she never seemed able 
to understand me, and, after taking down every one on the shelf 
but the right one, she would be sure to say: 

’ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind just stepping into the street, and 
pointing it out, sir.” 

Then I would creep out of the door, feeling hot all over ; 
and, elbowing my way through the mob assembled about the 
window, would point the finger of desire towards the shame- 
less, flaunting thing. The crowd, intensely interested, would 
hustle round and read out the poetry aloud to each other, and the 
woman inside would smile and nod, and unhesitatingly take down 
and wrap up the wrong one; and I, returning, would pay for 
it and put it in my pocket, and slink hurriedly away, hoping 
that St. Valentine’s martyrdom had been an extra painful one. 


Once I thought I would get out of the difficulty by 
pretending it was for a child—a niece or a god-daughter He telleth of 
—that I wanted my valentine. A married friend of the taps of the 
mine always used to send. valentines to his children, married man. 
and would walk into the shop and ask for them as bold 
as brass. 

‘¢T want ’em very affectionate, if you please,” he would say to 
the young lady; ‘‘something with poetry.” And he would pick 
out the most outrageously spooney ones that he could find— 
ones that I should have blushed to the roots of my hair to be 
seen looking at—and coolly lay them aside, with ‘ Yes, that 
will do for Johnny ;” and, ‘Ah, here’s a good one for Nelly— 
young fellow, kneeling, and offering his heart and a velvet 
cushion to a girl;” or, ‘This is the one baby will like 
—man shot dead by a child with a bow and arrow. I'll take 
these three, my dear.” (He used to call all girls ‘‘ My dear.” I 
know other married men who do the same. They go on 
anyhow, some of them.) 
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Well, this seemed a simple and pleasant method of 

We adopteth getting over the business. There was nothing to be 

the | ashamed about in sendinga valentine toa child. It would 

methons of the be a kindly, thoughtful action. The girls in the shop 

matriedD man, would respect a man ‘for it, instead of giggling at him. 
I determined to adopt the plan. 

Accordingly, when the time came, I assumed an easy family- 
man sort of manner (as easy and family-man sort of manner, that 
is, as a gentleman of seventeen can), and, marching into a busy 
shop, airily asked to see a few valentines. 

_ TT want something to send toa child,” I added— something 
respectful, and, at the same time, sincere ; something suitable for 
a baby, you know.” 

_ She was an addle-headed girl. She said: 

‘Yes, sir, what sort of a baby ?”’ 

It annoyed me very much, that question. I had been toa 
good deal of trouble that morning, and some expense, in acquiring 
a sufficient amount of nerve to carry me through this valentine 
transaction with comfort and credit. I had calculated to a nicety the 
quantity I should require. I had stocked myself with just sufficient 
to enable me to go into the shop, ask for and select my valentine, 
agree to what was said about the weather, and make an 
original observation of my own upon the subject, and come out. 


- But that was all. I had enough nerve to do that, 
Che maiden of everything went smoothly, but there was none to spare. — 
the counter I. felt that if I had to stand there, and go into compli- 
questioneth bim,cated explanations with a young lady about babies, my 
supply would not last out. 
Besides, it was such a silly question. Anyone might as well 
ask, ‘‘ What sort of a split pea!” or, ‘‘ What sort of a periwinkle!” . 
as ‘‘ What sort of a baby!” Why their own mothers cannot tell 
them apart without their clothes. They think they can, but they 
can't. . . | 
_I was very much put out, and I answered somewhat sharply, 
‘© Oh, a two-legged baby, clean shaven, and its hair parted in the 
middle.’ | 
- And then, ‘in response to the girl’s look of astonishment, I 
added, ‘“‘ You ought to know what a baby is like.” | 
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What I intended to convey was that a young woman of her 
age must surely have seen plenty of babies and ought to know, 
what they were like, without asking. I was incapable of any other 
meaning. : 





The girl, however, not knowing my character, jumped 


to the idea that I had intended to insult her; and, casting bis plan 
on mea look of indignation that will probably last me  tworketh nor 
to my dying day, left me, and went and explained tell, 


matters in a clear voice to the head saleswoman. 

Everybody in the shop thereupon regarded me as the per- 
petrator of an unmanly outrage upon a defenceless girl, and, 
leaving off their own business, stared at me with looks of dislike, 
tempered by curiosity. The head saleswoman approached me 
with slow and measured tread, and when she was near enough 
requested me to kindly inform her what it was that I required. 

I replied, with an attempt—a painfully unsuccessful attempt— 
at hauteur, that I wanted a valentine to. send to a_baby. And, to 
prevent any further discussion on the point, I added, ‘“‘ Tothe 
usual sort of baby.” | 

The lady went, and returned in silence with a trayload of valen- 
tines, labelled ‘Novelties for Children.” They were chiefly 
pictures of old ladies and gentlemen possessed of exceptionally 
fine heads. You pulled a string, and the eyes wobbled. One 
represented an old man in bed, and he swallowed rats. But that 
was an expensive one. 

I thought of Henrietta, the proud beauty that I worshipped at 
that date, and said that I fancied the baby would prefer something 
a little older. 

The shopwoman thereupon asked me how old the child was. 
I replied I did not know. She then asked me whether it was a 
boy or girl. I said I was not sure. 





She suggested that, perhaps, I might find something 
more suitable to the child among their ordinary stock, @ good dame 
and I agreed, and we had down the eighteenpenny senti- _ bath stuect 
mentals, and I selected one with a needle-case, and a_ pity on bim. 
‘verse from Tennyson. 

Touched apparently by the palpable misery I had been, and 
was still, suffering, and, taking it to be a sign of remorse, the 
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if he works hard, be innocent enough for a judge. But at the period 
of which I speak he was a red-haired boy of worldly tastes, notwith- 
standing which I loved him asa brother. My dear mother wished 
to see him before consenting to the arrangement, so as to be able 
to form her own opinion as to whether he was a fit and proper 
companion for me; and, accordingly, he was invited to tea. He 
came, and made a most favourable impression upon both my | 
mother and my aunt. He hada way of talking about the advan- 
tages of application to study in early life, and the duties of youth 
towards those placed in authority over it, that won for him much 
esteem in grown-up circles. The spirit of the Bar had descended 
upon Skegson at a very early period of his career. 

My aunt, indeed, was so much pleased with him that she gave 
him two shillings towards his own expenses (‘‘ sprung half a 
dollar” was how he put it when we got outside), and com- 
mended me to his especial care. 

Skegson was very silent during the journey. An idea was 
evidently maturing in his mind. When we reached the Angel, he 
stopped and said: ‘“ Look here, I'll tell you what we'll do. Don’t 
let's go and see that rot. Let’s go toa Music Hall.” 

I gasped for breath. I had heard of Music Halls. ‘A stout 
lady had denounced them across our dinner table on one occasion, 
fixing the while a steely eye upon her husband, who sat opposite 
and seemed uncomfortable, as low, horrid places, where people 
smoked and drank, and wore short skirts, and had added an 
opinion that they ought to be put down by the police—whether 

_the skirts or the halls she did not explain. I also recollected that our 
Charwoman, whose son had lately left London for a protracted 
stay in Devonshire, had, in conversation with my mother, dated 
his downfall from the day when he first visited one of these 
places; and likewise that Mrs. Philcox’s nursemaid, upon her 
confessing that she had spent an evening at one with her young 
man, had been called a shameless hussy, and summarily dis- 
missed as being no longer a fit associate for the baby. 

But the spirit of lawlessness was strong within me in those 
days, so that I hearkened to the voice of Skegson, the tempter, and 
he lured my feet from the paths that led to virtue and Sadlers 
Wells, and we wandered into the broad and crowded ways that 
branch off from the Angel towards merry Islington. 

Skegson insisted that we should do the thing in style, so we 
stopped at a shop near the Agricultural Hall and purchased some 
big cigars. A huge card in the window claimed for these that they 
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were ‘the most satisfactory twopenny smoke in Lendon.” I 
smoked two of them during the evening, and never felt more 
satisfied—using the word in its true sense, as implying that a 
person has had enough of a thing, and does not desire any more 
of it, not just then—in all my life. Where we went, and what we 
saw when we got there, my memory is not very clear about: it 
never was. We sat at a little marbletable. I know it was marble 
because it was so hard and cool to the head. From out of the 
smoky mist a ponderous creature of strange, undefined shape, 
floated heavily towards us, and deposited a squat tumbler in front of 
me containing a pale yellowish liquor, which subsequent investiga- 
- tion has led me to believe must have been Scotch whisky. It 
seemed to me then the most nauseous stuff I had ever swallowed. 
It is curious to look back and notice how one’s tastes change. 

I reached home very late and very sick. That was my first 
dissipation, and, as a lesson, it has been of more practical use to 
me than all the good books and sermons in the world could have 
been. I can remember to this day standing in the middle of the 
room in my night-shirt, trying to catch my bed as it came round. 
' Next morning I confessed everything to my mother, and, for 
several months afterwards, was a reformed character. Indeed, the 
pendulum of my conscience swung too far the other way, and I 
grew exaggeratedly remorseful and unhealthily moral. 

There was published in those days, for the edification of young 
people, a singularly pessimistic periodical, entitled ‘‘The Children’s 
Band of Hope Review.” It wasa magazine much in favour among 
grown-yp people, and a bound copy of vol. IX. had lately been 
won by my sister as a prize for punctuality (I fancy she must have 
exhausted all the virtue she ever possessed, in that direction, upon 
the winning of that prize. At all events, I have noticed no 
ostentatious display of the quality in her later life). 1 had 
formerly expressed contempt for this book, but now, in my 
regenerate state, I took a morbid pleasure in poring over its 
denunciations of sin and sinners. There was one picture in it 
that appeared peculiarly applicable to myself. It represented a 
gaudily costumed young man, standing on the topmost of three 
steep steps, smoking a large cigar. Behind him was a very small 
church, and below, a bright and not altogether uninviting looking 
hell. The picture was headed ‘‘The Three Steps to Ruin,” and the 
three stairs were labelled respectively ‘‘ Smoking,” ‘ Drinking,” 
‘««Gambling.” I had already travelled two-thirds of the road! 
Was I going all the way, or should I be able to get back? I 
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used to lie awake at night and think about it, till I grew half 
crazy. 

Alas ! since then I have completed the descent, | so where my 
future will be spent I do not care to think. 

Another picture in the book that troubled me was the frontis- 
piece. This was a highly-coloured print, illustrating the broad 
and narrow ways. The narrow way led upward past a Sunday 
school and a lion toa city in the clouds. This city was referred 
to in the accompanying letterpress asa place of ‘‘ Rest and Peace,” 
but inasmuch as the town was represented in the illustration as 
surrounded by a perfect mob of angels, each one blowing a trumpet 
twice his own size, and obviously blowing it for all he was worth, 
a certain confusion of ideas would seem to have crept into the 
allegory. 

The other path—the ‘‘ broad way ’—which ended in what at 
first glance appeared to be a highly successful display of fireworks, 
started from the door of a tavern, andled past a Music Hall, on 
the steps of which stood a gentleman smoking a cigar. (AIl the 
wicked people in this book smoked cigars—all except one young 
man who had killed his mother and died raving mad. He had 
gone astray on short pipes.) 

This made it uncomfortably clear to me which direction I had 
chosen, and I was greatly alarmed, until, on examining the picture 
more closely, I noticed, with much satisfaction, that about midway 
the two paths were connected by a handy little bridge, by the use 
of which it seemed feasible, starting on the one path and ending 
up on the other, to combine the practical advantages of both roads. 

My belief in the possibility of this convenient compromise 
must, I fear, have led to an ethical relapse, for there recurs to my 
mind a somewhat painful scene of a few months’ later date in 
which I am seeking to convince a singularly unresponsive landed 
proprietor that my presence in his orchard is solely and entirely 
due to my having unfortunately lost my way. 

It was not until I was nearly seventeen that the idea occurred 
to me to visit a Music Hall again. Then, having regard to my 
double capacity of ‘Man About Town” and journalist (for I had 
written a letter to The Era, complaining of the way pit doors were 
made to open, and it had been inserted), I felt I had no longer any 
right to neglect acquaintanceship with so important a feature in 
the life of the people. Accordingly, one Saturday night, I wended 
my way tothe ‘‘ Pav.’ ; and there the first person that I ran against 
was my uncle. He laid a heavy hand upon my shoulder, and 
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asked me, in severe tones, what I was doing there. I felt this to 
be an awkward question, for it would have been useless trying to 
make him understand my real motives (one’s own relations are never 
sympathetic), and I was somewhat nonplussed for an answer, 
until the reflection occurred to me: What was he doing there? 
This riddle I, in my turn, propounded to him, with the result that 
we entered into treaty by the terms of which it was agreed that no 
future reference should be made to the meeting by either of us— 
at least, not in the presence of any member of the family—and the 
compact was ratified according to the usual custom, my uncle 
paying the necessary expenses. 

In those days, we sat, some four or six of us, round a little table, 
on which were placed our drinks. Now we have to balance them 
upon a narrow ledge ; and ladies, as they pass, dip the ends of 
their cloaks into them, and gentlemen stir them up for us with the 
ferrules of their umbrellas, or else sweep them off into our laps 
with their coat tails, saying as they do so, ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

Also, inthose days, there were ‘‘chairmen”’—affable gentlemen, 
who would drink anything at anybody’s expense, arfd drink any 
quantity of it, and never seem to get any fuller. I was intro- 
duced to a Music Hall chairman once, and when I said to him, 
<< What is your drink ?”’ he took up the “list of beverages ” that 
lay before him, and, opening it, waved his hand lightly across 
its entire contents, from clarets, past champagnes and spirits, down 
to liqueurs. ‘‘ That’s my drink, my boy,” said he. There was 
nothing narrow-minded or exclusive about his tastes. 

It was the chairman’s duty to introduce the artists. ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he would shout, in a voice that united the 
musical characteristics of a fog-horn and a steam saw, ‘‘ Miss 
‘Enerietta Montressor, the popular serio-comic, will now happear.” 
These announcements were invariably received with great 
applause by the chairman himself, and generally with chilling 
indifference by the rest of the audience. 

It was also the privilege of the chairman to maintain order, 
and reprimand evil-doers. This he usually did very effectively, 
employing for the purpose language both fit and forcible. One 
chairman that I remember, seemed, however, to be curiously 
deficient in the necessary qualities for this part of his duty. He 
was a mild and sleepy little man, and, unfortunately, he had to 
preside over an exceptionally rowdy audience at a small hall in 
the South-East district. On the night that I was present, there 
occurred-a great disturbance. ‘Joss Jessop, the Monarch of 
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‘‘ Hon the zither,” retorted the chairman, waxing mildly 
indignant; he meant zithern, but he called ita zither. ‘‘A hinstru- 
ment well-known to anybody as ’as ’ad any learning.” 

This sally was received with much favour, and a gentleman 
who claimed to be acquainted with the family history of the 
interrupter begged the chairman to excuse him on the ground that 
his (the interrupter’s) mother used to get drunk with the twopehce 
a week and never sent him to school. 

Cheered by this breath of popularity, our little president 
endeavoured to complete his introduction of the Signorina. He 
again repeated that she was the world-renowned performer on the 
zithern ; and, undeterred by the audible remark of a lady in the pit 
to the effect that she’d ‘‘ never ‘eard on ‘er,’ added: 

‘‘ She will now, ladies and gentlemen, with your kind per- 
mission, give you examples of the : 

‘‘ Blow yer zither,” here cried out the gentleman who had 
started the agitation, ‘‘we want Joss Jessop.” 

This was the signal for much cheering and shrill whistling, in 
the midst of which a wag with a piping voice suggested as a 
reason for the favourite’s non-appearance that he had not been 
paid his last week’s salary. 

A temporary lull occurred at this point, a the chairman, 
seizing the opportunity to complete his oft-impeded speech, sud- 
denly remarked, ‘‘—songs of the Sunny South”; and immediately 
sat down and began hammering upon the table. 

Then Signora Ballatino, clothed in the costume of the Sunny 
South, where clothes are less essential than in these colder climes, 
skipped airily forward, and was most ungallantly greeted with a 
storm of groans and hisses. Her beloved instrument was unfeel- 
ingly alluded to as a pie-dish, and she was advised to take it back 
and get the penny onit. The chairman, addressed by his Christian 
name of ‘Jimmee,” was told to lie down and let her sing him 
to sleep. Everytime she ee to start playing, shouts were 
raised for Joss. 

At length the chairman, overcoming his evident atinclination 
to take any sort of hand whatever in the game, rose and gently 
hinted at the desirability of silence. - The suggestion not meeting 
with any support, he proceeded to adopt sterner measures. He 
addressed himself personally to the ringleader of the rioters, the 
man who had first championed the cause of the absent Joss. This 
person was a brawny individual, who, judging from appearance, 
followed in his business hours the calling of a coalheaver. ‘* Yes, 
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sir,” said the chairman, pointing a finger towards him, where he 
sat in the front row of the gallery; ‘‘ you, sir, in the flannel shirt. 
I can see you. Will you allow this lady to give her entertain- 
ment ?” | 

‘‘ No,” answered he of the coalheaving profession, in sten- 
torian tones. 

‘‘ Then, sir,” said the little chairman, working himself up into 
a state suggestive of Jove about to launch a thunderbolt—“ then, 
sir, all I can say is that you are no gentleman.” 

This was a little too much, or rather a good deal too little, for 
the Signora Ballatino. She had hitherto been standing in a meek 
attitude of pathetic appeal, wearing a fixed smile of ineffable 
sweetness; but she evidently felt that she could go a bit farther 
than that herself, even if she was a lady. Calling the chairman 
‘‘anold messer,” and telling him for sake to shut up if that was 
all he could do for his living, she came down to the front, and took 
the case into her own hands. 

She did not waste time on the rest of the audience. She went 
direct for that coalheaver, and thereupon ensued a slanging match 
the memory of which sends a thrill of admiration through me 
even to this day. It was a battle worthy of the gods. Hewasa 
heaver of coals, quick and ready beyond his kind. During many 





' years’ sojourn East and South, in the course of many wanderings 


from Billingsgate to Limehouse Hole, from Petticoat Lane to 
Whitechapel Road; out of eel-pie shop and penny gaff; out of 
tavern and street, and court and doss-house, he had gathered 
together slang words and terms and phrases, and they came back 
to him now, and he stood up against her manfully. 

But as well might the lamb stand up against the eagle, when 


' the shadow of its wings falls across the green pastures, and the 
wind flies before its dark oncoming. At the end of two minutes 


he lay gasping, dazed, and speechless. 
Then she began. 
She announced her intention of ‘ wiping down the bloomin’ 


-’all” with him, and making it respectable; and, metaphorically 
. speaking, that is what she did. Her tongue hit him between the 
‘ eyes, and knocked him:down and trampled on him. It curled 
- round and round him like a whip, and then it uncurled and wound 
' the other way. It seized him by the scruff of his neck, and tossed 


him up into the air, and caught him as he descended, and flung him 
to the ground, and rolled him on it. It played around him like 
forked lightning, and blinded him. It danced and shrieked about 
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him like a host of whirling fiends, and he tried to remember a 
prayer, and could not. It touched him lightly on the sole of his 
. foot and the crown of his head, and his hair stood up straight, 
and his limbs grew stiff. The people sitting near him drew away, 
not feeling it safe to be near, and left him alone, surrounded by 
Space, and language. 

It was the mest artistic piece of work of its kind that I have 
ever heard. Every phrase she flung at him seemed to have been 
woven on purpose to entangle him and to embrace in its choking 
folds his people and his gods, to strangle with its threads his every 
hope, ambition, and belief. Each term she put upon him clung to 
him like a garment, and: fitted him without a crease. The last 
name that she called him one felt to be, until one heard the next, 
the one name that he ought to have been christened by. 

For five and three-quarter minutes by the clock she spoke, and 
never for one instant did she pause or falter; and in the whole 
of that onslaught there was only one weak spot. 

That was when she offered to make a better man than he was 
out of a Guy Fawkes and a lump of coal. You felt that one lump 
of coal would not have been sufficient. 

At the end, she gathered herself together for one supreme 
effort, and hurled at him an insult so bitter with scorn, so sharp 
with insight into his career and character, so heavy with pro- 
phetic curse, that strong men drew and held their breath while it 
passed over them, and women hid their faces and shivered. 

Then she folded her arms, and stood silent; and the house, 
from floor to ceiling, rose and cheered her until there was no more 
breath left in its lungs. 

In that one night she stepped from ébiivion into success. She 
is now a famous “ artiste.’ 

But she does not call herself Signora Ballatino, and she does 
not play upon the zithern. Her name has a homelier sound, and 

her speciality is the delineation of coster character. 
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hhe Gimerican Slaimant. 
By MARK TWAIN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HAL Hurs?. 


CHAPTER III. 
FIP RS. SELLERS returned now, with her composure restored, 


and began to ask after Hawkins’s wife, and about his 

children, and the number of them, and so on, and her 
examination of the witness resulted in a circumstantial history of 
the family’s ups and downs and driftings to and fro in the far 
West during the previous fifteen years. There was a message, 
now, from out back, and Colonel Sellers went out there to answer 
to it. Hawkins took this opportunity to ask how the world had 
been using the Colonel during the past half-generation. 

‘* Oh, it’s been using him just the same; it couldn't change its 
way of using him if it wanted to, for he wouldn’t let it.” | 

‘IT can easily believe that, Mrs. Sellers.” 

‘“ Yes, you see, he doesn’t change himself—not the least little 
bit in the world—he’s always Mulberry Sellers.” 

‘‘T can see that plain enough.” 

‘Just the same old scheming, generous, good-hearted, moon- 
shiny, hopeful, no-account failure he always was, and still every body 
likes him just as well as if he was the shiningest success.”’ 

‘‘They always did; and it was natural, because he was so 
obliging and accommodating, and had something about him that 
made it kind of easy to ask help of him, or favours—you didn't 
feel shy, you know, or have that wish-you-didn’t-have-to-try feeling 
that you have with other people.” 

“It’s just so, yet; and a body wonders at it, too, because he’s 
been shamefully treated, many times, by people that had used 
him for a ladder to climb up by, and then kicked him down when 
they didn’t need him any more. Fora time you can see he’s 
hurt, his pride’s wounded, because he shrinks away from that 
thing, and don't want to talk about it—and so I used to think now 
he’s learned something, and he'll be more careful hereafter—but 
laws! Ina couple of weeks he’s forgotten all about it, and any 
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142 | THE IDLER, 


‘¢ It’s wonderfully ingenious, Colonel, it’s ever so clever. And 
jnteresting—why, I could play with it all day. What are you 
going to do with it?” 

‘¢Oh, nothing. Patent it and throw it aside.” 

‘Don’t you do anything of the kind. There’s money in that 
thing.” 

A compassionate look travelled over the Colonel’s countenance, 
and he said: 

‘* Money—yes ; pin money; a couple of hundred thousand, 
perhaps, Not more.’ 

Washington’s eyes blazed. 

‘A couple of hundred thousand dollars! Do you call that pin 
money ? 

The Colonel rose and tip- toed his way across the room, closed 
a door that was slightly ajar, tip-toed his away to his seat again, 
and said, under his breath— 

“You can keep a secret ?”’ 

Washington nodded his affirmative, he was too awed to speak. 

‘‘You have heard of materialization—materialization of de- 
parted spirits ?” 

Washington had heard of it. 

‘‘ And probably didn’t believe in it; and quite right too. The 
thing as practised by ignorant charlatans is unworthy of attention 
or respect—where there’s a dim light and a dark cabinet, and a 
parcel of sentimental gulls gathered together, with their faith and 
their shudders and their tears all ready, and one and the same 
fatty degeneration of protoplasm and humbug comes out and ma- 
terializes himself into anybody you want, grandmother, grandchild, 
brother-in-law, Witch of Endor, John Milton, Siamese twins, 
Peter the Great, and all such frantic nonsense—no, that is all 
foolish and pitiful. But when a man that is competent brings the 
vast powers of science to bear, it’s a different matter, a totally 
different matter, you see. The spectre that answers that call has 
come to stay. Do you note the commercial value of that detail ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I—the—the truth is, that I don’t quite know that I do. 
Do you mean that such, being permanent, not transitory, would 
give more general satisfaction, and so enhance the price of tickets 
to the show , 

‘Show? Polly—listen to me; and get a good grip on your 
breath, for you are going to need it. Within three days I shall 
have completed my method, and then—let the world stand aghast, 
for it shall see marvels, Washington, within three days—ten at 
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just this oe more, Suggs; you see the remittances I was 
expecting 

‘Hang the remittances—it’s too stale—it won't answer. 
Come!” 

The Colonel glanced about him in despair. Then his face 
lighted; he ran to the wall and began to dust off a peculiarly 
atrocious chromo with his handkerchief. Then he brought it 
reverently, offered it to the collector, averted his face and said— 

‘¢ Take it, but don’t let me see it go. It’s the sole remaining 
Rembrandt that 

‘¢ Rembrandt be damned, it’s a chromo.” 

‘‘Oh! don’t speak of it so, I beg you. It’s the only really 
great original, the only supreme example of that mighty school of 
art which 

‘Art! It’s the sickest-looking thing I 

The Colonel was already bringing another horror and tenderly 
dusting it. 

‘Take this one too—the gem of my collection—the only 
genuine Fra Angelico that 7 

‘‘ Tiluminated liver-pad, that’s what it is. Give it here—good 
day—people will think I’ve robbed a nigger barber-shop.”’ 

As he slammed the door behind him the Colonel shouted with 
an anguished accent— 

‘‘ Do please cover them up—don't let the damp get at them. 
The delicate tints in the Angelico——” 

But the man was gone. 

Washington re-appeared and said he had looked everywhere, 
and so had Mrs. Sellers and the servants, but in vain; and went 
on to say he wished he could get his eye on a certain man about 
this time—no need to hunt up that pocket-book then. The 
Colonel’s interest was awake at once. 

‘¢What man?” 

‘¢One-armed Pete they call him out there—out in the Cherokee 
country, I mean. Robbed the bank in Tahlequah.” 

‘¢ Do they have banks in Tahlequah ?”’ 

‘Yes—a bank, anyway. He was suspected of robbing it. 
Whoever did it got away with more than twenty thousand dollars. 
They offered a reward of five thousand. I believe I saw that very 
man, on my way east.” 

‘¢ No—is that so ?” 

‘‘ T certainly saw a man on the train, the first day I struck the 
railroad, that answered the description pretty exactly—at least as 
to clothes and a lacking arm. 
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‘© Why, certainly—I didn’t think of that. What made you 
think of it?” 

‘¢ Knowledge of human curiosity. Strong trait, very strong 
trait.” 

“¢ Now [ll go to my room and write it out, and enclose a dollar, 
and tell them to print it to the worth of that.” 


(To be continued.) 


————— 


Dead Tlemories. 


Lately an elderly Frenchwoman 
Showed me a dress with embroidery, 
Delicate, worn by her grandmother 
Once at the Court of Napoleon. 


Instantly flashed the great Corsican 
Duskily bright on my memory, 
Crumbled to dust with his dynasty 
Long ere the dainty embroidery. 


Also I strove to resuscitate 
All those gay splendours the grandmother 
Moved amid, but unsuccessfully, : 
Knowing so little of History. 

I. ZANGWI1. L. 





By A. Conan DoyL_e. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DupLEY Harpy. 





S long as the oceans are the ligaments which bind together 
the great broad-cast British Empire, so long there will be a 
~ dash of romance in our slow old Frisian minds. For the soul 
is swayed by the waters, as the waters are by the moon, and when 
the great highways of an Empire are along such roads as those, 
so full of strange sights and sounds, with danger ever running 
like a hedge on either side of the course, it is a dull mind indeed 
which does not bear away with it some trace of such a passage. 
And now, Britain lies far beyond herself, for in truth the three 
mile limit of every seaboard is her frontier, which has been won 
by hammer and loom and pick, rather than by arts of war. For 
it is written in history that neither a king in his might, nor an 
army with banners, can bar the path to the man who having two- 
pence in his strong box, and knowing well where he can turn it 
to threepence, sets his mind to that one end. And as the Empire 
has broadened, the mind of Britain has broadened too, spreading 
out into free gpeech, free press, free trade, until all men can see 
that the ways of the island are continental, even as those of the 
continent are insular. 

But for this a price must be paid, and the price is a grievous 
one. As the beast of old must have one young human life as a 
tribute every year, so to our Empire we throw from day to day the 
pick and flower of our youth. The engine is world-wide and 

“strong, but the only fuel that will drive it is the lives of British 
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en. Thus it is that in the gray old cathedrals, as we look round 

yon the brasses on the walls, we see strange names, such names 

; they who reared those walls had never heard, for it is in 
Peshawur, and Umballah, and Korti and Fort Pearson that the 
youngsters die, leaving only a precedent and a brass behind them. 
But if every man had his obelisk, even where he lay, then no 
frontier line need be drawn, for a cordon of British graves would 
ever show how high the Anglo-Saxon tide had lapped. 

And this too, as well as the waters which separate us from 
France, and join us to the world, has done something to tinge us 
with romance. For when so many have their Icved ones over the 
seas, walking amid hillman’s bullets, or swamp malaria, where 
death is sudden and distance great, then mind communes with 
mind, and strange stories arise of dream, presentiment or vision, 
where the mother sees her dying son, and is past the first bitter- 
ness of her grief ere the message comes which should have broke 
the news. The learned have of late looked into the matter, and 
have even labelled it with a name, but what can we know more of 
it save that a poor stricken soul, when hard-pressed and driven, 
_can shoot across the earth some ten thousand-mile-long picture of 
its trouble to the mind which is most akin to it>- Far be it from 
me to say that there lies no such power within us, for ofall things 
which the brain will grasp the last will be itself, but yet it is well 
to be very cautious over such matters, for once at least I have 
known that which was within the laws of nature to seem to be far 
upon the further side of them. | 

John Vansittart was the younger partner of the firm of Hudson 
and Vansittart, coffee exporters of the Island of Ceylon, three- 
quarters Dutchmen by descent, but wholly English in his sym- 
pathies. For years I had been his agent in London, and when in 
’72 he came over to England for a three months’ holiday, he 
turned to me for the introductions which would enable him to see 
something of town and country life. Armed with seven letters he 
left my offices, and for many weeks scrappy notes from different 
parts of the country lét me know that he had found favour in the 
eyes of my friends. Then came word of his engagement to Emily 
Lawson, of a cadet branch of the Hereford Lawsons, and at the 
very tail of the first flying rumour the news of his absolute 
marriage, for the wooing of a wanderer must be short, and the 
days were already crowding on towards the date when he must be 
upon his homeward journey. They were to return together to 
Columbo in one of the firm’s own thousand ton barque-rigged 
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‘© No, I’m clean off colour. Got a touch of rheumatism in my 
back, and don’t seem to taste my food. It is this vile London 
that is choking me. I’m not used to breathing air which has been 
used up by four million lungs all sucking away on every side of 
you.” He flapped his crooked hands before his face, like a man 
who really struggles for his breath. 

‘¢ A touch of the sea will soon set you right.” 

‘‘ Yes, I’m of one mind with you there. That’s the thing for 
me. I want no other doctor. If I don’t get to sea to-morrow I’ll 
have an illness. There are no two ways about it.” He drank off 
a tumbler of lime juice, and clapped his two hands with his 
knuckles doubled up into the small of his back. 

‘‘That seems to ease me,” said he, looking at me with a 
filmy eye. ‘Now I want your help, Atkinson, for I am rather 
awkwardly placed.” 

‘“*As how?” 

‘This way. My wife’s mother got ill and wired for her. I~ 
couldn’t go—you know best yourself how tied I have been—so she. 
had to go alone. Now I've had another wire to say that she can’t. 
come to-morrow, but that she will pick up the ship at Falmouth 
on Wednesday. We put in there, you know, and in, and in, 
though I count it hard, Atkinson, that a man should be asked to 
believe in a mystery, and cursed if he can’t do it. Cursed, mind 
you, no less.” He leaned forward and began to draw a catchy 
breath like a man who is poised on the very edge of a sob. 

Then first it came into my mind that I had heard much of the 
hard drinking life of the island, and that from brandy came these 
wild words and fevered hands. The flushed cheek and the glazing 
eye were those of one whose drink is strong upon him. Sad it 
was to see so noble a young man in the grip of that most bestial 
of all the devils. 

‘‘ You should lie down,” I said, with some severity. 

He screwed up his eyes, like a man who is striving to wake 
himself, and looked up with an air of surprise. 

‘So I shall presently,” said he, quite rationally. ‘I felt quite 
swimmy just now, but I am my own man again now. Let me 
see, what was I talking about? Oh ah, of course, about the wife. 
She joins the ship at Falmouth. Now I want to go round by 
water. I believe my health depends upon it. I just want a little 
clean first-hand air to set me on my feet again. Now I want you, 
like a good fellow, to go to Falmouth by rail, so that in case we 


should be late you may be there to look after the wife. Put up at 
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furious easterly gale had sprung up, and blew on from day to day 
for the greater part of a week without the sign ofa lull. Such a 
screaming, ravirig, longdrawn storm has never been known on the 
southerly coast. From our hotel windows the sea view was all 
banked in with haze, with a little rain-swept half circle under our 
very eyes, churned and lashed into one tossing stretch of foam. 
So heavy was the wind upon the waves that little sea could rise, 
for the crest of each billow was torn shrieking from it, and lashed 
broadcast over the bay. Clouds, wind, sea, all were rushing to the 
west, and there, looking down at this mad jumble of elements, I 
waited on day after day, my sole companion a white, silent woman, 
with terror in her eyes, her forehead pressed ever against the bar of 
the window, her gaze from early morning to the fall of night fixed 
upon that wall of grey haze through which the loom of a vessel 
might come. She said nothing, but that face of hers was one long 
wail of fear. 

On the fifth day I took counsel with an old seaman. I should 
have preferred to have done so alone, but she saw me speak with 
him, and was at our side in an instant, with parted lips anda 
prayer in her eyes. 

‘© Seven days out from London,” said he, ‘“and five in the 
gale. Well, the Channel’s swept as clear as clear by this wind. 
There’s three things for it. She may have popped into port on 
the French side. ‘That’s like enough.” 

‘‘¢No, no, he knew we were here. He would have tele- 
graphed.” 

‘© Ah, yes, so he would. Well then, he might have run for it, 
and if he did that he won’t be very far from Madeira by now. 
That’ll be it, marm, you may depend.” 

‘¢Or else ? You said there was a third chance.” 

‘¢Did I, marm. No, only two, I think. I don’t think I said 
anything of a third. Your ship’s out there, depend upon it, away 
out in the Atlantic, and you'll hear of it time enough, for the 

weather is breaking; now don’t you fret, marm, and wait quiet, 
and you'll find a real blue Cornish sky to-morrow.” 

The old seaman was right in his surmise, for the next day 
broke calm and bright, with only a low dwindling cloud in the 
west to mark the last trailing wreaths of the storm wrack. But 
still there came no word from the sea, and no sign of the ship. 
Three more weary days had passed, the weariest that I have ever 
spent, when there came a seafaring man to the hotel with a 
letter. I gave a shout of joy. It was from the Captain of the 
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«Eastern Star.” As I read the first lines of it I whisked my | 
hand over it, but she laid her own upon it and drew it away, I 
have seen it,” said she, in a cold, quiet voice; ‘‘I may as well see 
the rest, too.” * 

‘¢ Dear Sir,” said the letter, ‘‘ Mr. Vansittart is down with the 
small-pox, and we are blown so far on our course that we don’t 
know what to do, he being off his head and unfit to tell us. By 
dead reckoning we are but three hundred miles from Funchal, so 
I take it that it is best that we should push on there, get Mr. V. 
into hospital, and wait in the Bay until you come. There’sa sailing 
ship due from Falmouth to Funchal in a few days’ time, as I 
understand. This goes by the brig ‘ Marian,’ of Falmouth, and 
five pounds is due to the master. 

‘Yours respectfully, JNo. H1Nzs.” 

She was a wonderful woman that, only a chit of a girl fresk 
from school, but as quiet and strong asa man. She said nothing 
—only pressed her lips together tight, and put on her bonnet. 

“You are going out ?” I asked. 

Yes; 

‘‘Can I be of use ?” 

‘‘No, I am going to the Doctor’s. 

‘*To the Doctor’s ? ” 

‘‘Yes. To learn how to nurse a small-pox case.” 

She was busy at that all evening, and next morning we were 
off with a fine ten-knot breeze in the barque ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” 
for Madeira. For five days we made good time, and were no 
great way from the island, but on the sixth there fell a calm, and 
we lay without motion on a sea of oil, heaving slowly, but making 
not a foot of weigh. 

At ten o’clock that night Emily Vansittart and I stood leaning 
on the starboard railing of the poop, with a full moon shining at 
our backs, and casting a black shadow of the barque, and of our 
own two heads upon the shining water. From the shadow on, 
a broadening path of moonshine stretched away to the lonely sky- 
line, fliekering and shimmering in the gentle heave of the swell. 
We were talking with bent heads, chatting of the calm, of the 
chances of wind, of the look of the.sky, when there came a sudden 
plop, like a rising salmon, and there in the clear light John 
Vansittart sprang out of the water and looked up at us. 

I never saw anything clearer in my life than I saw that man. 
The moon shone full upon him, and he was but three oars’ lengths 
away. His face was more puffed than when I had seen him last, 
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mottled here and there with dark scabs, his mouth and eyes open 
as one who is struck with some overpowering surprise. He had 
some white stuff streaming from his shoulders, and one hand was 
raised to his ear, the other crooked across his breast. I saw him 
leap from the water into the air, and in the dead calm the waves 
of his coming lapped up against the sides of the vessel. Then his 
figure sank back into the water again, and I heard a rending, 
crackling sound like a bundle of brushwood snapping in the fire 
upon a frosty night. There were no signs of him when I looked 
again, but a swift swirl and eddy on the still sea still marked the 
spot where he had been. How long I stood there, tingling to 
‘my finger-tips, holding up an unconscious woman with one hand, 
clutching at the rail of the vessel with the other, was more than 
I could afterwards tell. I had been noted as a man of slow and 
unresponsive emotions, but this time at least I was shaken to the 
core. Once and twice I struck my foot upon the deck to be certain’ 
that I was indeed the master of my own senses, and that this was 
not some mad prank of an unruly brain. As I stood, still marvel- 
ling, the woman shivered, opened her eyes, gasped, and then stand- 
ing erect with her hands upon the rail, looked out over the moonlit 
sea with a face which had aged ten years in a summer night. 

‘< You saw his vision ?”’ she murmured. 

‘‘] saw something.” 

“It was he. It was John. He is dead.” 

I muttered some lame words of doubt. 

‘‘ Doubtless he died at this hour,” she whispered. ‘In hospital 
at Madeira. I have read of such things. His thoughts were with 
me. His vision came tome. Oh, my John, my dear, dear, lost John !” 

She broke out suddenly into a storm of weeping, and I led her 
down into her cabin, where I left her with her sorrow. That 
night a brisk breeze blew up from the east, and in the evening of 
the next day we passed the two islets of Los Desertos, and 
dropped anchor, at sundown in the Bay of Funchal. The 
Eastern Star lay no great distance from us, with the quarantine 
flag flying from her main, and her Jack half way up her peak. 

‘You see,” said Mrs. Vansittart quickly. She was dry-eyed 
now, for she had known how it would be. 

That night we received permission from the authorities to move 
on board the Eastern Star. The Captain, Hines, was waiting 
upon deck with confusion and grief contending upon his bluff face 
as he sought for words with which to break this heavy tidings, 
but she took the story from his lips. 
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knew a man who could take so much liquor and show such 
little result from it. The fact was that in the morning Plodkins 
was never at his best, because he was nearer sober than in any 
other part of the day, but after dinner a more entertaining, genial, 
generous, kind-hearted man. than Hiram Plodkins could not be 
found anywhere. 

I want to speak of Plodkins’s story with the calm, dispassionate 
manner of a judge rather than with the partizanship ofa favourable 
witness; and although my allusion to Plodkins’s habits of intoxica- 
tion may seem to him defamatory in character and unnecessary, 
yet I mention them only to show that something terrible must 
have occurred in the bath-room to make him stop short. The 
extraordinary thing is—from that day to this Plodkins has not 
touched a drop of intoxicating liquor, which fact in itself strikes | 
‘me as more wonderful than the story he tells. 

, . Plodkins was a frequent crosser on the Atlantic steamers. He 
was connected with commercial houses on both sides of the Atlantic, 
selling in America for an English house, and buying in England 
for an American establishment. I presume it was the experiences 
in. selling goods that led to his terrible habits of drinking. I 
‘understood from him that out West, if you are selling goods, you 
-have to do a great deal of treating, and every time you treat | 
another man to a glass of wine, or a whiskey cocktail, you have, of 
course, to drink with him. But this has nothing to do with 
Plodkins'’s story. 

On an Atlantic liner, when there is a large list of passengers, | 
‘especially of English passengers, it is difficult to get a convenient 
hour in the morning at which to take a bath. This being the 
case, the purser usually takes down the names of applicants and 
-assigns them a particular hour. Your hour may be, say, seven 
o'clock in the morning. The next man comes on at half-past 
seven, and the third man at eight, and so on. The bathroom 
steward raps at your door when the proper time arrives, and 
informs you that the bath is ready. You wrap a dressing-gown 
-or a cloak around you and go along the silent corridors to the 
-bath-room, coming back, penerally before your half-hour is up, 
‘like a giant refreshed. 

Plodkins’s bath hour was seven o’clock in the morning. Mine 
was half-past seven. On the particular morning in question, the 
_bath-room man did not call me, and I thought he had forgotten, so 
I passed along the dark corridor and tried the bath-room-door.. I 
found that it was not bolted, and as everything was quiet inside, 
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Sifore Choice Dlends. 


By W. A. DUNKERLEY. 





© APITAL AND Lagour blend well on the whole—much better 
than one would have expected—Capital is undoubtedly the 
gainer. An argument on the collar and tie question seems to have 
‘ended in a compromise—the result of arbitration probably. If 
future conflicts result in a like profuse display of clean collar, the 
public will have no cause to complain. _ 


Henry—Epmunp.—Peace, gentle peace! No more little 
slips on absolutely unimportant details of current gossip. No 
more mildly caustic corrections. The hatchet is buried. They 
are one; one in thought, &c., &c. They: wear the same coat— 
Henry’s by the way; they enjoy the same beard—again Henry’s ; 
but, with unwonted modesty, Henry’s sprightly spirit conceals 
itself behind Edmund’s more materialised charms and double chin. 
Blended they may be bright, but the most inveterate li art critic 
would hardly call them beautiful. 





THE LoNG AND THE SHORT OF IT.—Tennyson’s Wonderful 
dome, with its straggling fringe and lowering brows, his negligent 
attire and appalling collars, are the very antithesis of Browning’s 
clean-cut polished air de grand seigneur. Yet the camera blends 
them admirably. Tennyson’s brow furrows with some of 
Browning’s carefulness ; Browning’s eyes deepen with some of 
Tennyson’s superabundant thoughtfulness. The lap-eared collars 
and unbuttoned vest assert themselves as the true poetic 
habiliments. 


WE'RE THE LorD CHANCELLOR.—The stage wins the day in 
the upper part of the face, and the wrifikles carry all before them. 
But the real Lord Chancellor’s grave mouth freezes out the genial 
Grossmith smile and gives his united Lordship the appearance of 
painfully struggling to repress a sneeze, or of suddenly recalling 
the comic side of his character during the reading of family 
prayers, 
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busy just this moment ? No. Well, I daresay you are aware that 
I have the pleasure of being your next-door neighbour, lately 
moved in; and I thought I ought to call just to have a neigh- 
bourly chat—er, that is, to express a hope that you have suffered 
no annoyance from—from the—er—the grandfather’s clock ticking 
in my hall. Some persons are gfeatly disturbed by the ticking of - 
a clock.” Cs: 

As our villas stoou at least forty feet apart it seemed hardly 
necessary to assure him that the clock caused no annoyance. 

My visitor was one of the strangest-looking persons I had ever 
seen—more like a goblin than a man. He was very short and 
absurdly plump; his legs were extraordinarily short, small, and 
bandy; his ears enormous and aggressive; he had a dreadful 
squint, and a vast mouth; he was perfectly bald with the excep- 
tion of two sharp tufts of hair like horns over his ears; his hands 
and feet were large out of all proportion to him;-and yet he had 
such a chubby, amiable face, characterised by an expression of 
such boundless goodwill, .geniality, and sympathy, that I loved 
him at the first glance. He bellowed like a buccaneer; but his 
great voice had nothing unpleasant in its tones, being filled with 
good humour and kindliness. 2 

‘¢ Ah! so glad to hear it,” said he. ‘It’s a great relief to my 
mind. I often say to my daughter Amy—dear good child Amy, 
and so like her poor mother—I often say, ‘Amy, one has a 
duty towards one’s neighbours. One must always consider one’s 
neighbours.’ Most excellent girl is Amy—my only comfort. 

- ». Now, I have no doubt that, as an eminent physician, 
you come across many interesting cases—ah, severe and difficult 
cases such as a medical man may gain great credit in curing.” 

This man had evidently come to “ pump” me about some- 
thing or other: but he seemed such a pleasant fellow, and:had 
such a genial eye and winning manner, that I really could not 
snub him. | ' 

“Such cases often occur, of course,” I replied. ‘I have 
certainly had to do with several very curious 8 

‘‘Ah! just so,” said Mr. Presterton eagerly, and drawing 
his chair close to mine: ‘ Easily contracted—and very severe 
and painful—dangerous, you know, difficult to diagnose—and 
apparently defying all the resources of medical skill, eh? -And 
yet curable by a person who can manage to get at the clue of the 
thing. A nice case that would create a widespread and absorbing 
interest, and bring great glory to the doctor who should cure it, 
eh? That’s the sort of thing I want—oh—er—that is, I mean to 
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finally partial paralysis of the eyelids, the flexor muscles and the 
muscles surrounding the spinal column; disappearance of the 
synovial fluid and ossification of the joimts, partial deafness, 
epileptic fits and giddiness; the whole accompanied by uninter- 
mittent racking headaches, insomnia, excruciating pains in the 
brain, behind the ears, under the diaphragm, and along the spine, | 
together with an intense and agonising tickling sensation under 
the heels and in the palms of the hands ; and unquenchable thirst, 
nausea, heartburn, and fits of delirium ‘ 

Mr. Presterton was rubbing his hands as if with intense satis- 
faction ; his joyful grin seemed to expand to the walls and beyond 
them; he seemed to vibrate with joy until I could hardly see him. 
‘‘ Capital! The very thing!” he said. ‘The sort of disease to 
make a name for itself, and attract universal attention.” Then 
his face suddenly fell as he said: ‘‘ But perhaps ‘you published a 
book about that case, and it’s well known now? ”’ 

At this thought he seemed to be growing thinner and thinner— 
to be sinking into his chair like a limp rag, and drying into a mere 
husk. Again I rubbed my eyes, and pinched myself; and the 
man sat there in his natural aspect. 

‘¢No,” I replied, ‘I did not. It occurred in a remote Indian 
village, and hardly a soul knew of it but myself. It gave me a 
deal of trouble—in fact, I am convinced that it would have foiled 
all my efforts had I not, by the merest accident, discovered the 
origin of it, and thus the clue to its cure.” 

‘¢ Wonderful! a most showy disease—the very thing!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Presterton excitedly, jumping up and clutching my 
hand warmly. ‘My very dear sir—one more favour—tell me 
how this disease is to be contracted.” 

I shrank back from him. ‘I must decline,’ I said, ‘to 
place in your hands a piece of knowledge which might enable you 
to—hang it, sir! What on earth can be your motive in wanting 
to know——.”’ 

Again I caught his genial eye, and was disarmed. ‘ Oh, well,” 
I said, ‘it’s very foolish of me, but I will tell you: the disease 
was caused by repeatedly eating a certain fungus closely resembling 
a mushroom in shape, but distinguished by bright green and 
crimson spots.” | 

‘«¢ And the method of cure?” said Mr. Presterton in his winning 
way, again rising and swelling, swelling, swelling until he spread 
all round and over me. _ I have always been weak-mindedly open 
to persuasion; I went and found the old diary which I had kept 
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in- India, copied out my treatment of the case, and gave him the 
copy: and, with overpowering expressions of gratitude, he went 
home; or, rather, he floated out of the door, and was gone. 

I was unable to sleep for a week or more after that, by reason 
of anxiety about the foolish thing I had done; and at the end of 
that time I rushed round to my neighbour’s house and rang the 
bell. I nearly fell over the servant who opened the door, in my 
anxiety to see Mr. Presterton; and when she opened his room 
door to announce me, I pushed her aside and dashed in. 

I was conscious of a pretty girl—evidently his daughter 
Amy—weeping hysterically on the mat, and holding out her hands 
supplicatingly. Mr. Presterton seemed confused. The room 
was like an oven, by reason of an enormous fire and no ventila- 
tion; and on a side table was a_ basket filled with fungi of 
the shape of mushrooms, but spotted with green and crimson. 
Mr. Presterton and I stared at each other for half a minute. 

He was strangely altered; much thinner and haggard, with 
blue rings round his eyes, which were more prominent than ever. 
His voice was far less powerful than before, and he kept his hand 
upon the fifth button of his waistcoat as though he had a pain 
there. He commenced a horrible grimace, which gradually 
developed and grew as his smile had in the previous interview, 
and was accompanied by a terrifying howl. 

‘‘ Well, the cat’s out of the bag, doctor,” he said at last on 
recovering himself, ‘“‘and it can't be helped. But look here—I 
don’t know what’s wrong—the symptoms don't seem to come 
right yet. I’ve had some of the nausea—a good deal of it; and 
I thought once that I had arrived at the sensation under the heel, 
but it was only a tack on the floor . 

** My good sir!” I screamed, ‘‘I don’t know whether you are 
mad or not; but J’m not. Do you suppose I’m going to allow 
you to commit suicide in this How much of these horrible 
fungi have you eaten ?” 

‘Qh, very little—very little indeed,” said Mr. Presterton. 
‘‘'You see I wanted to see first whether I had got hold of the right 
ones. I had a long search in the woods to find these. Do you 
know, I fancy I’ve got on the right track—wait a bit—isn’t that a 
sensation under my left heel ?” 

Mr. P.’s features were lighted up with an expression of intense 
hope and joy, which suddenly changed to a grimace worse than 
the latest: he howled. I suddenly threw the fungi on the glowing 
fire, and threw open the window. 
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‘¢ And what on earth can be your reason for cooking yourself 
in this way : 

‘‘Well, you see,” said Mr. Presterton, ruefully attempting to 
dig the fungi out of the fire; ‘I thought that, as your case 
occurred in India, perhaps a high temperature was necessary for 
the development of the r 

‘Sir!’ I broke in, ‘‘as I said before, I don’t know whether 
you are mad; but I am not going to calmly stand by and allow 
you to commit suicide.” 

‘Suicide! I?” said he. ‘*Bless my soul; nothing’s further 
from my mind! I see I shall have to tell you all about it. 
Perhaps you have heard of young Dr. Winter, sir. No? Ah, 
well, well —I was afraid not! That’s just it, sir: nobody has heard 
of him. He’s engaged to Amy—sweet good girl Amy: adores 
the young man. Hasn’t had his chance yet; as clever a boy as 
ever breathed; but he shall have his chance yet—I’ll manage it! 
Doctor, that young man’s father was the best soul that ever 
breathed; and I injured him: first of all I married the lady he 
had set his mind on (though I didn’t know it at the time)— 
sweetest woman that ever lived—and then I got an appointment he 
had greatly desired,andthey wouldn’tlet me give it up to him—they 
refused, sir, on the absurd pretext that he wasn’t so well qualified for 
it as I !—and finally an old uncle of ours left his property to my girl 
Amy, instead of to him. That settled him, sir: he wouldn’t 
accept half the property from Amy, and be comforted: no, he died 
of chagrin complicated by a bad cold which flew to the lungs. I 
was paralysed with remorse, and solemnly vowed to myself to 
make what reparation I could to the son he left—young George; 
young Dr. Winter—as good and clever a young man as ever 
Well, doctor, that poor boy does not seem to get on: and 
when I see such a lot of illness wasted on blind, perverse people 
who can’t recognise the cleverness of that boy, and call him in, I 
am really tempted to find fault with the way the blessings of this 
world are distributed !”” There he paused to how! deafeningly. 

‘‘ Doctor, I have tried hard to give that poor boy a lift in his 
profession : I once pretended to have a fit in the midst of a solo at 
the Albert Hall in order that he might be mentioned in the papers 
. as ‘treating the case with his well-known skill”; I have, unknown 
to him, distributed handbills about his neighbourhood recom- 
mending the inhabitants to deal with no other doctor, and see that 
._ they get him ; but Fate seems against him ! 

‘‘ But I see the way to do it. What the boy requires is a great 
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I speak of George Winter—shall have his deserts at last. I will 
show him up; publish the story of his incapacity in all the 
newspapers: he sha’n’t hold up his head again, J can tell you!” 

‘‘ Dear me!” I said, ‘‘this is a very extraordinary change on 
your part!” And I definitively decided that Mr. Presterton was 
mad—indubitably mad. 

‘© Yes,” he said, “I’m aware you think I’ve gone mad; but 
I’ve done nothing of the sort. I’ve had a shock—that’s all. That 
young man is a villain! That young man, sir, persuaded my girl 
Amy to hand over her little fortune to him under the pretence of 
investing it better for her. I had allowed it all to be invested in 
her name, sir, when she came of age—a fool and an idiot, that’s 
what Iam! As she sold it out without saying aword tome. He 
gambled away the lot at cards, and then he threw her over—jilted 
her; and she’s gone away, and I can’t find her! He’s begun to 
make his way too—been taken up by some influential people round 
his way, and had his name in the newspapers: but J’/J show him 
up!” | 

He began to swell until my head swam; he towered and 
waved over me like a half-filled balloon. I felt tempted to shriek. 

‘‘T have a slow and wasting poison inside me—just here where 
my thumb is—took it by mistake for something else ; but I’m very 
glad of it now, as it will come in handily. It’s a poison that I 
discovered the recipe for in that old medical book; one of 
Lucrezia Borgia’s specialities ; and it’s very slow and subtle in its 
action, and can’t be identified, and would puzzle all the doctors in 
the world put together. It gnaws and bites, sir, till I jump up and 
bang my head against the ceiling with the pain; and then I 
chuckle and gnash my teeth at the thought that that villain George 
can’t get at it! Ho! ho!” 

His eyes rolled faster and faster, until they seemed to whirl so 
fast that they became invisible. He rocked himself and roared 
with demoniac glee. 

‘‘ I’ve asked that young man to come and attend me! And I 
_ intend to get thinner, and gradually waste away under his very 
nose, while he tries vainly to master the case. He shall never 
know what the stuff was; for I’ve taken care of that by burning 
that book it was in; and I intend to write to the Times regularly 
every morning, showing up that young man and denouncing him 
for an incompetent impostor. He'll be done for, sir, and go to the 
workhouse; and then I shall expire with great satisfaction. A 
villain, sir!” 
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““B@wo of a Prade.”’ 


By F. W. RosBInson. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE MISSES HAMMOND. 


te reasons to be delicately alluded to in due course, I do not 





think that George Criddles was such a very bad fellow after 

all. I have been a long time arriving at the conclusion; it 
has taken something like a miracle to impress me with the fact; it 
has been driven home to me by sheer, hard, pulverisable moral 
force, but take him altogether now, and I see him—my short, 
squat, bow-legged, flat-nosed enemy that he was—in a better and 
more becoming light. To think that I should ever live to write this 
down and not be ashamed to own it; to think that George Criddles 
should think the same of me, too, considering for how many years 
we thirsted for each other’s blood—and, ha! ha! got it, too!— 
is so uncommonly like a fairy tale that it makes George and me 
laugh a bit over it when we get a chance—and the chance turns 
up for laughing on Sunday evenings generally. For George 
Criddles and your humble servant, James Tooser, have been 
bitter enemies for three-quarters of our mortal lives, and for nigh .- 
on half a century have we two been pegging at one another hard. 
The Corsicans have not been in it with us, for a good, square, all- 
round obstinate, quarrelsome couple of chaps, who were born 
contrary, and went contrariwise for close on fifty years. It’s 
wonderful, and so George has asked me to write it all down, just 
to see how it looks in black and white; and as George can’t write 
himself, and is one of those poor things who puts crosses to their 
names, the duty has devolved on me. I was always a scholar 
compared to Criddles. George sees the mental superiority now, 
but it has taken him all his life to find it out. I have known the 
time—ah, and not’so long ago either—when George has been 
heard to say that if ever there was a puffed-up silly idiot 
more puffed up and more silly than all the rest of the idiots 
resident on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge it was old 
Jemmy Tooser, strike him dead if it wasn’t. And why he wasn’t 
struck dead on the spot for such a rancorous blasphemy, it is not 
for a fellow like me to explain. I have only wondered—that's all. 
But George Criddles was at his worst then—and so was I! I own 
it. I blush to own it. But this is a simple and candid outpoar- 
ing of the truth. ) 
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has nothing to do with the story, save that I put it down to rough 
treatment in my early years. 

I daresay if my parents had stopped much longer in the court, 
George and I might have got over our antipathies, but my mother 
died, and my father went to America suddenly and surreptitiously 
with another female, and was never heard of more, and I was 
taken under the protection of the Lambeth Guardians, who fed 
and educated me economically, and after a funny fashion of thei: 
.own, Board Schools being not then in existence, and finally pitched 
me into the world to earn a living for myself at an extremely early 
age. I was apprenticed to a fishmonger in Lambeth Walk before 
I was thirteen, and here I came across George Criddles once 
more, in exactly the same line of business, too, at a fish- 
monger’s on the opposite side of the street. George was thirteen 
years of age also, and short for his age, but very square. I was 
developing into something tall and man-like. George called me 
‘“rushlight,” on the strength of it, when he did not call me 
‘‘ workus,” which was more offensive, and led to blows—to many 
blows—one afternoon in George Street, Regent Street, where the 
life was nearly, knocked out of me, after five and twenty rounds, 
and George was in a similar condition, only more ‘up to time.” 
Constable L357 separated us, but had the manliness not to run 
us in. He had boys of his own, he told the audience assembled, 
and wished he hadn’t. Then he shook us by the throats, knocked 
both our heads together, and resumed his beat with dignity. We 
had various skirmishes after that—too many to particularise—and 
then George went away to the West End, and I lost sight of him 
again until we were both young men. George had grown up 
in an ignorant, happy-go-lucky fashion, and was reputed to bea 
man of business—a good seller—and could, if voice went for 
anything, make the welkin ring—and the whole street ring, 
too—with his vociferous demands upon the public attention. 
And we both began business in the same street, too—in 
Lower Marsh, Lambeth, close to the homes of our infancy. 
Somehow—and I never could account for this—George Criddles got 
on in the world much faster than I did. Superior abilities did not 
seem to count, and ignorance had it all its own way, which 
bothered me. I had joined a debating club in Gibson Street, and 
was inclined to ruminate on the fitness of things when I had the 
time to spare, and I could not see any fitness in George Criddles 
being thought so much of by his master. He -did not deserve it. 
There was nothing in George. ‘When we met after business 
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never will now, being dead and gone, poor thing—that he was 
actually made a partner in the business before I was foreman 
under Johnson. I don’t know why I felt this, but I did acutely. 
It was because I had known Criddles for so long, and had had a 
poor opinion of him for so long too, that my feelings were 
‘‘ flustered” at the news, and because he was so awful full of it, 
and swaggered about the Cut and Marsh as though the street 
belonged to him. He thought too much of himself, George did. 
He does now, for the matter of that, but I don’t interfere with him. 
At seventy-three the steam oozes out of the system, and I am too 
old now to put him in his place. When his health gave way, old 
Jenkins retired from business, and took a villa on Brixton Hill, Lord 
bless you, where all the tradesmen retire to, because it’s high and 
airy; and you might have knocked me down with a feather when I 
heard that Criddles had married Polly Jenkins, and got his 
father-in-law’s business into the bargain. He had “ worketl it to 
rights,” Criddles had, as it appeared. For appearances are decep- 
tive, mind you, and pride goeth before a fall, and serve it jolly 
well right, too. 

George began to cut too much of a dash after that, and to ‘ave 
in sporting papers, and he gave me the most patronising of nods 
when I came across him in the street, and then his babies turned 
up, and the fuss he made over them was enough to make you sick. 
He refurnished his drawing-room over the shop, too, and people 
who saw it in its prime have told me that it was a blaze of splen- 
dour, and had more glass shades and antimacassars in it than the 
fancy shop had in the Waterloo Road. I never saw it myself—I 
was not one of the privileged ones—oh, no! All that was for his 
sporting friends—the men who gave him tips and laid him odds 
—and I was not sorry when I heard that his father-in-law had told 
Barnes, the grocer, in the Marsh, that he was afraid George was 
going it too fast and holding his head too high. And Jenkins was 
right enough, though it did not come to a crisis in his time. 
Jenkins died, and left his property to be divided amongst his seven 
unmarried daughters, whom he had taken away to Brixton Hill. 
George Criddles had had the business, and that was thought 
enough for him—more than enough, as it turned out. 

Johnson was the next to go off in a fit of delirium tremens. It 
was very sudden, and his widow, a woman with two girls of 
her own, was a frightful hand at management. Well, I married 
Mrs. Johnson. She was fifteen years my senior, but there was no 
One understood the business save myself, and it was going to 
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rack and ruin, and I did not like to see a lone widow imposed upon. 
Johnson had not left his relict any money to boast of. There was 
an assurance on his life for two hundred pounds, but he had 
borrowed a hundred pounds on the strength of it, and spent it all 
on Unsweetened Gin, but the balance came in handy at a pinch 
—when we got it. 
_' We were a long time getting that balance, and if George 
Criddles had not stepped round one afternoon and offered to 
advance it to me, and to wait for the life assurance money to come 
in, I don’t know what we should have done. I will own that was 
a bit friendly of George, at all events it looked like it. People in 
the Marsh said it was, but I’m not so sure he didn’t want to sneak 
the business by degrees, and get the monopoly of all the blessed 
fish in the neighbourhood. It was very well to say that 
he was sorry for poor Mrs. Johnson. What right had he to be 
more sorry than anybody else? Mrs. Johnson knew how to take 
care of herself—at least, she did when she became Mrs. Tooser— 
for it was not a happy match for me; I got the worst of it in the 
long run. She wouldn't listen to the voice of wisdom. She 
assumed on her superior years, and tried to make a slave of me. 

Our first quarrel was over that insurance money, for when it 
came in she wished Criddles to be paid right off, without giving 
a fellow time to turn round. And that would not do, and I told 
her so. I told Criddles so, too, and he was more reasonable and 
sensible. He took it back by instalments, so long as I was able 
to pay instalments that was, for business got dreadfully bad and 
payments were not to be kept up with a wearisome regularity. 
His last two or three were not paid until he county-courted ‘me— 
an unfriendly proceeding which made us bitter foes for the re- 
mainder of our lives almost. I could not abide the sight of 
Criddles after that, and I know I was not a pleasing object in his 
sight. Wetook to paying each other out when we got a chance— 
that was the beginning of our lasting feud. I should not like to 
say now who began it—perhaps it was Criddles, perhaps it was I 
who took the initiative; we have many an argument over that 
still, and old Criddles won’t give way. He was always a pig- 
headed fellow was George. 

We had jogged along at the fishmongering a good many years 
when we took to violent opposition. George Criddles was not 
doing so well as he used to do, and half the money that he made 
in fish went into the pockets of the betting men, and I know his 
wife used to fret a great deal over his goings on. He was as often 
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on the racecourse as in Billingsgate Market, and this was bad for 
trade. He was fool enough to trust anybody who pitched him 
a pitiful tale, and Lower Marsh, finding this out, poured all its 
confidences and woes into George’s bosom, and carried away his 
fish on the three years’ hire system. And when he ran short of. 
ready money he used to county court me for one of my instalments, 
so that I paid for his benevolence in the long run, which was ‘a 
pretty fine thing,” as I told Mrs. Tooser and the neighbourhood 
in general. 

We got to opposition in all its branches, Criddles and I. 
Criddles’s neglect of business was my opportunity, and I went for it. 
I did not know it was going to be such a long affair when I first 
sent mackerel down to eight a shilling, to the astonishment of every 
fishmonger who wanted fourpence each. I lost by the transaction, 
but my blood was up, and I was reckless. I had just paid one of 
the instalments to the receiver at that neat little cottage residence 
in the Camberwell New Road, and I knew that Criddles was over- 
stocked with mackerel. He came round that evening to inquire if 
I had gone out of my mind, and I said, “No, I had not gone out of 
that, but I had gone out of mackerel.” 

‘Oh! that’s it, is it?” he said, and he went off with a very 
malevolent expression. I laughed when he had left me, and Mrs. 
Tooser said she did not see what there was to laugh at, as we had 
lost money by the transaction. I told her to wait and see, and she 
said she hoped she should not live to see me and her and the 
children in the workhouse. She did not understand anything 
about ‘catch articles,”’ poor creature, and how the sale of one thing 
under prime cost will often bring a run upon the rest of goods 
that are profitable—a law of trade, but it had been more common 
amongst linendrapers than fishmongers before then. Mine was 
a new departure. ‘A wilful man must have his way,’ quoted 
Mrs. Tooser, and I certainly had mine—had it all my own way for. 
a week, and then Criddles, to put it slangily, ‘chipped in.” He 
brought down the price of crabs, and lobsters, and oysters, and whelks, 
and winkles one Saturday night to a figure that I can only term 
disgustingly low and ruinous. He gave also a handful of shrimps 
away to every purchaser, and he had a hand about the size of a 
shoulder of mutton. He had grown a big, coarsely-made man. He 
had all the trade that evening, and I was left with my shell-fish 
on my hands, and my speciality was shell-fish on Saturdays. 
Criddles knew that, and took a mean advantage, and when in 
despair I came down to his prices—and fifty per cent. below his 
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prices—every human being in the Marsh was supplied and did not 
want any more. We opened on Sunday morning, but it was sum- 
mer time, and the weather was against us—you could have smelt 
our shell-fish at the foot of Westminster Bridge. There was 
nothing left for them but decent burial—which kook place, with due 
solemnity, in the back yard. 
But I had my revenge next week—I took it out of him in 
herrings, and he retaliated with flounders, and having once tasted 
. blood, as it were, we never stopped 
again. We began to achieve noto- 
riety; people came from Lambeth 
Walk and the Borough to deal with - 
Criddles or Tooser, came for the fun 
of the thing, too, and stood in mobs 
' in the roadway until the police had 
to clear the way by brute force. The 
costermongers called upon us instead 
of going to market, and we had depu- 
tations from the trade once a week 
begging us to leave off and remonstrat- 
ing with us generally, but we kept 
on; we were not going to. give in, we 
hated each other too much for any 
possibility of that kind. 

To complicate matters, we found 
out about this time that Selina John- 
son, a grown-up girl of seventeen, had 
become fond of Criddles’s eldest, son, 
‘ SHE HAD GONE DOWN ON HER KNEES TO ME.” a bit of a boy of twenty-one, so far 

had time skipped along with us all, and this kind of game had been 
going on for years without anyone guessing at it. Criddles was 
furious, so was I. Criddles said he’d cut off his son and heir with 
a shilling if he thought anything more of that Selina, and I told 
Selina one night, after she had gone down on her knees to me and 
begged me not to be too hard on the Criddleses—I was getting the 
upper hand then—and to let her marry Jack Criddles, and to be 
comfortable all round, that I would see Jack Criddles hanged, 
drawn, and quartered before she should have him, or he should 
ever darken my doors. Criddles and I had one more point of contact 
—we did not want any marriages in the family. Montague and 
Capulet were not more fixed in their decree than we were. And it 
turned out in much the same way. The young people flew in the 
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We were almost glad to see each other—it was so like old 
times. We said we should not have known each other anywhere, 
which was a perfectly ridiculous statement. We had two “nips” 
at the corner pub, and compared notes upon the fish trade, and 
upon our bad luck in general. We put our misfortunes down to 
each other’s opposition, and got a little warm over the discussion, 
and then we went out into the street to sell our goods, 
and, damme, if Criddles did- not undersell me with fresh 
haddocks before nine o’clock that night. He said he wanted 
to sell out and get home, and the haddocks would be no good 
to anybody to-morrow, as they had been three days on _ his 
barrow already, trying very hard to look fresh. I told him it was 
a paltry excuse, and. we exchanged a few words, and I said I 
should let him know I was not to be browbeaten, and he told me 
to be blowed for an old fool. 

After that evening we met each other frequently—we made a 
point of meeting each other and underselling each other again. 
Our businesses and our barrows were always clashing—where he 
went I went, and there was not a round where he did not:follow 
sharpish. He said it was his round before mine, and that I was 
trying to take his “regulars” away from him. 

I missed him suddenly for some years again. I did not know 
what had become of Criddles till I was seventy years of age. I- 
thought he was dead, or had gone after his son to America, or 
something, but I found him at last. Odd it was that I was 
always dropping upon Criddles. 

We met in Lambeth Workhouse, of all places in the world—of 
all the unfortunate and desolate places to meet the companion of 
one’s youth! I had come down to parish relief, and then to 
rheumatism with no relief, and finally to the House, and there 
was Criddles! You might have knocked me down with a feather 
at first sight of him. Gosh! He had got old and yellow, and 
toothless and gummy, poor beggar. 

He looked hard at me the first night, but did not speak. In 
the morning, after breakfast, he came shuffling towards me and 
sat down opposite me, and said, *‘ Is your name Tooser?” 

‘“Yes—it is.” 

‘*How are you? I’m Criddles.” 

‘Are you though ? Lord save us.” 

‘“You’re looking sadly.” 

‘So are you.” 

That was all we said that day, but we became more com- 
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‘¢ Don’t want any of j your lies, Criddles.” 

Perhaps we would not speak for a day or two after this, but we 
came round by degrees. 

‘¢ To think I shall have to die in this hole,” Criddles said once, 
savagely. | 

‘‘Why don’t you write to your son in America?” 

‘‘T never forgave him marrying your Selina.” 

‘¢ She wasn’t mine, she was Mrs. Tooser’s.” 

“Oh, ah! So she was. Doesn't she write to you ever ?” 

‘‘ Never. And I don’t want her.” 

‘© Too old to be bothered, eh ? ” 

‘I’m not older than you are.” 

‘¢ No—but we're getting on.” 

Two days afterwards Selina actually came to‘bother us. She 
had found me out somehow—and Jack Criddles, who had sailed 
over to England along with her, was waiting in the street, not 
having the courage to comc in yet. Selina acted the peacemaker 
very well, but we were old and contrary, and actually quarrelled 
about her and her husbdnd’s disobedience before her very face. 

‘¢ You two shake hands, will you?” she said at last—** I don’t 
want my Jack to _ you wrangling and going on just as you did 
twenty years ago.” 

“Ts it twenty years since you went away with Jack?” asked 
Criddles. | | 

‘Just that—and here’s Jack to say how sorry he is,” said 
Selina, laughing quite merrily. 

Jack did not look sorry, and after awhile we were glad enough, 
the lot of us. For Jack had come to take his father out of the 
workhouse and set him up in a quiet sort of business in 
Oakley Street. 

‘You two had better go into partnership, and ee you cannot 
have any opposition with each other,” said Jack, ‘“‘and if the 
business does not flourish much, why P ll stand the racket, and it 
does not matter.” 

And that is why the names of Criddles and Tooser are em- 
blazoned in letters of gold over the shop-front of the house’ in 
Oakley Street. Criddles has got very old and deaf and feeble— 
and is as obstinate and argumentative as ever—but I shall be 
sormy when he’s gone. Yes, I shall miss him very much! 
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has yet failed of acquiring even a reasonable reputation among 
men. 


For the past fifty years I have dwelt in Herefordshire with 
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By EpEen PHILLPOTTS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY IRVING MONTAGU. 





IS quite enough in this materialistic age 
to say that I am a ghost for people toa 
turn up their noses at me; and when I 

add that I am a very second-rate phantom, a 

spirit with the most mean spectral privileges, it 

will be readily gathered that my position in ghostly 
circles is more or less a painful one. 

To be plain, I am not an awe-inspiring 
apparition in any sense ; I am not even passable; 
I never raised the hair or froze the blood; adults 
gaze unmoved ‘at my most fearsome manifesta- 
tions ; children like me. 

But I am a right ghost for all that. Time 
and space possess no significance for me, and 
hundreds of people have mistaken me for lumin- 
ous paint after dark. Against these advantages, 
however, must be set the unhappy conditions of 
smallness and stoutness; for as in life I had been 
of diminutive and plump habit, so did I now re- 
main. I am, in fact, a short, fat ghost—a com- 
bination of qualities that promised from the first 
to be fatal to anything tremendous or out of the 
common. 

Thus, though I have haunted in all the best 
middle-class families, and once or twice taken a 
locum tenens among county people; though I have 
foretold deaths, indicated buried treasure, pointed 


" out secret staircases, corpses and so forth; though 


I have gone through the regular mill, my spirit 


a 
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some pleasant, self-made folks who suit me very well. Capon 
Hall is a roomy mansion, possessing architectural advantages 
from my point of view, and situated in a somewhat densely- 
haunted district. ‘The original owners got themselves destroyed 
in the time of Charles I., and the property, after many fluctuations 
of fortune, was ultimately purchased by Mr. John Smithson, a 
Manchester man. Here he resided, developed into a good old 
Squire of the right sort, and grew popular. He was a widower, 
and had two children, Ethel, a girl of eighteen, who lived with 
him, and William, a son of two or three and twenty, who entered 
the army and went to India. This youth married, became the 
father of a daughter, and sent the infant home to Capon Hall. 
Now, love may often appear where there is no respect, and when | 
an element of real human affection entered into my ghostly life, I 
found it a comfortable and pleasing thing. 

This baby Smithson loved me, and her regard was returned. 
Our attachment must be allowed platonic to a degree perhaps 
never before imagined, for Winifred has just, attained the age of 
three years, while Iam above three hundred. She is a golden- 
haired, sunny little soul, making all the music and laughter of her 
home. Iam an old, grey ghost, to whom the western wing of - 
Capon Hall has for fifty years been consecrated. 

With an accident to the Squire’s daughter, Miss Ethel 
Smithson, upon some occasion of fox-hunting, this narrative 
properly begins. She suffered an awkward tumble, and the young 
man who came to her aid had the good fortune to please the girl 
immensely. Squire Smithson, upon the narration of Mr. Talbot 
Warren’s bravery, could not for the life of him see anything to 
make a fuss about. ‘If a woman falls into a ditch, is it asking 
much of the man nearest her at the time to pull her out?” he 
inquired. But Miss Ethel explained that the circumstances were 
of a very terrific nature, and how her hero, not content with 
seeing that she was safe and sound, had foregone all further sport, . 
sacrificed his day’s pleasure, and insisted on riding with her to the 
nearest farmhouse. 

She met Mr. Warren again soon afterwards, and continued to 
find peculiar pleasure in ‘his society ; while, finally, through 
mutual friends, the young man secured an invitation to Capo 
Hall for a week’s hunting. 

He and his horse arrived. He proved uninteresting, and 
a sportsman of mean capabilities; but Ethel Smithson, blind 
to the youth’s colourless and negative nature, fell violently 
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Ethel always supported the weaker side in the many arguments 
arising from this question of bravery ; and, on one occasion, after 
the Squire had made some allusions more pointed than polite to his 
guest’s rapidly acquired knowledge of gaps, gates and like aids to 
the judicious Nimrod, Miss Smithson thought proper ‘to drag me 
into the conversation. 

‘‘How can the wild, reckless courage you admire, papa, 
compare with the cool, mental nerve which may be shown to some 
purpose in the useful affairs of life? How many of the men who 
jump. over hedges and ditches, and risk their stupid necks before 
the gaze of farm yokels, would sleep night after night ina haunted 
room, for instance, as Mr. Warren does here ?”’ 

‘Our ghost!” roared the Squire. ‘‘Our little, plump, rolly- 
polly of a ghost! I’d make a better phantom with a sheet and a 
turnip!” 

The man meant nothing; his remark was not intended 
offensively ; but I chanced to be in the drawing-room at the time 
(on a little foot-stool by the fire), and I confess I felt hurt. People 
should be careful what they say ina haunted house. I havea 
friend, doing some haunting about half a mile from here, who 
would come over and punish these people horribly if I wished it. 
He belongs to the Reformation period, works between three and 
four in the morning, and, during that weird hour, can make a 
noise like china falling down a lift. But I am not vindictive. A 
phantom rarely reaches the age of three hundred without learning 

_to control his temper. | | 

‘‘ Physical bravery may be shown to greater advantage than in 
the hunting field,” said Mr. Warren, answering the Squire. 

‘‘It may, I grant you, but that is a right good school for it; 
and a man who loses nerve at a critical moment there will, in my 
judgment, be likely to do so all through his life.” 

‘¢ Are there no brave men who do not hunt?” asked Ethel. 

‘‘Thousands, my dear. You give us a beautiful feminine example 
of begging the question,” answered her parent. ‘ Moral nerve is, I 
allow, a greater thing than physical bravery at its best, but courage 
of both kinds, according to my old-fashioned notions, should be the 
hall-mark of a man.” 

Talbot expressed a hope that some opportunity might ere long 
be given to him. 

‘‘T trust a chance of showing you I do not lack either one sort of 
bravery or the other will come in my way, Mr. Smithson,” said he. 

Then the company retired, and, on the following day, private 
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made my way through the wash-hand stand in the ‘“‘ Russet Room” 
and stood before Talbot Warren. I am nothing by gaslight, and, 
to my surprise and irritation, Warren’s gas still burnt. He was 
dressed and sitting by the fire examining a huge lethal weapon 
with two barrels. He looked up and caught my wan, weird eyes 
fixed upon him. 


‘Oh, you’re the ghost, I suppose? ”’ he said rather carelessly. 


I approached him and endeavoured to touch his brow with my 
icy forefinger, but he arose from his chair, regarded me insolently, 
and—I hate to write it—walked straight through me. I was 
never so put out in my life; I should have hardly conceived such 
a thing to be possible; I nearly choked with indignation. For 
sheer, unadulterated vulgarity, the man whd intentionally walks 
through a ghost may fairly be said to stand alone. You tangible 
ponderable people who read cannot remotely imagine my feelings ; 
but any spectre will. Revenge was my one idea. 

Having, by this outrage, convinced himself of my unsubstantial 
nature, the little cad looked me up and down critically and 


contemptuously. Then said he: ‘ You can’t upset my plans, any- 


how.” 

The knowledge that he had plans comforted me somewhat. That 
they were nefarious I gathered from the pistol which he carried; and 
that I would confound and outwit him at all costs I also 
determined. 

Not until two in the morning did he prepare for action. Mean- 
time, rendering myself wholly invisible, I sat on a chest of drawers 
and watched him. At the hour named, he shut his book, partially 
unrobed, put on his slippers, produced a ‘‘jemmy” and a dark 
lantern, picked up his weapon, and silently crawled downstairs. 

The hideous truth flashed upon me. He was one of some gang 
of burglars, and now intended throwing open the house to his 
accomplices! What was to be done? Our household lay buried in 
sleep. Warren stole to the butler’s room. Once within it, a stroke 
or two from his detestable apparatus would put the plate at his 
mercy. 

For one brief moment I lost my nerve. The responsibility of 
my position was terrible. Then I strung myself to the struggle, 
and attacked him. But, in spite of my frantic gesticulations, 
aerial gyrations, and supernatural manifestations, the ruffian kept 


on his evil way unmoved. I dashed about, and tried hard to make | 


him get excited and impatient and worried, but he was as cool as 
a cucumber, and told me to “keep my hair on,” whatever that 
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Warren had now taken his sack into the dining-room, had cut 
two window-panes out with a diamond (why, I could not at the 
time understand), and then, opening the window widely, lowered 
his booty into the garden. I fled out again to strike terror, if 
possible, into the hearts of his vile accomplices, but found, to my 
surprise, that there were none. Single-handed he was effecting 
his dark scheme. 

Then a final desperate resolution came to my mind:, I would 
rouse Miss Ethel Smithson herself, and show her the man she 
loved in his true colours. 

Even then, my natural kindness of disposition caused me to 
hesitate. But if you see, as I did then, love’s young dream 
drifting into a nightmare, you are justified in shattering it. No 
burglar could bring true and lasting happiness into a gentle- 
woman’s life. That, at least, is my view. 

‘‘ Why, ghost,” said Ethel, rubbing her eyes after I had waked 
her; ‘1 don’t think it was kind of you to spoil a beautiful dream I 
was having about—but never mind, it won’t interest you.” 
I beckoned mystically, and she showed a little interest. I retreated, 
inch by inch, to the door, waving her after me. Hamlet’s father’s 
spirit never did anything better or more solemn and impressive. 
By all the curiosity of young ladies, she rose! She put on a 
dressing-gown and slippers! She said, ‘‘ Whatever is it? Ido 
hope there’s nothing happened to Talbot.” My heart bled for her, 
but I was firm, and she followed me out on to the dark landing. 

A dim light flickered from a doorway far below. This Miss 
Smithson instantly observed, and deducing a theory therefrom 
with marvellous celerity, had the good sense to cry ‘‘ Thieves!” 
louder than. I should have supposed it possible for her to do so. 
Then she bolted into her father’s room, made the same remark, and 
finally retired to her own apartment, locking the door behind her. 

‘‘Alarums and excursions” were thereupon the order of the 
night, while the behaviour of the outrageous Warren passed belief. 
At the first sound of the tumult, he deliberately fired off his pistol 
through the top of his hat, and discharged the other barrel into a 
rather valuable hunting picture which hung above the sideboard. He 
then leapt through the open window into the garden, rolled himself 
in the mud, rose and galloped off into the darkness, shouting ‘This 
way! Follow me; I’ve got the scoundrels! Help here, help!” 

I need not point out that-these expressions were calculated to 
give an utterly false impression of the situation and circum- 
stances. I had been grossly deceived, as the rest of the family 
were now about to be. 
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Squire Smithson came down the front stairs with a life pre- 
server, and my hibernating footman rushed down the back stairs 
with another. The Squire kicked an umbrella-stand with his 
naked foot and stopped a moment to talk to himself. This gave 
the menial some advantage of ground, and when the head of the 
house reached his dining-room window, he found a man half way 
out of it. It was too dark to distinguish friend or foe, and Squire 
Smithson, making a dash at the figure, brought down his life pre- 
server with considerable brute force. I cannot pretend to say I 
was sorry for this. The injured domestic screamed and was about 
to beg for mercy, when a mutual recognition occurred, and he con- 
tented himself with giving warning. Then they tumbled out of 
the window together and hastened to where great shouting arose 
from a distant shrubbery. A tramp, hearing the riot, got over 
the wall of the kitchen garden at the back of the house to 
help, and fell through the roof of a vinery. There he was 
ultimately discovered, cut to ribbons, and it took him all his 
time for an hour to explain his intentions. The dog, of course, 
began barking now as if he had known all from the first, and only 
waited the right moment; maids were screaming in pairs from 
lifferent windows, and some fool in the house (the butler, I 
‘magine) was beating the dinner-gong—doubtless to conceal his 
own cowardly emotions. For my own part, I was in twenty 
places at once, whirling through the dark air, issuing directions, 
explaining everything in dumb show, and making the entire concern 
as clear as daylight, but nobody paid the slightest attention to me. 

Warren at length returned, breathless and bedraggled. - He 
recovered with great apparent effort, gave utterance to a succession 
of dastardly falsehoods, and became the hero of the hour. 

The scamp related how a noise had wakened him; how, see- 
ing a light in the hall, he had crept downstairs, to find two 
ruffans with black masks lowering a sack of valuables out of the 
dining-room window ; how he had hurled himself upon them with 
the courage of an army ; how they had twice fired point-blank at 
him, and then fled ; how he had followed them, seized one, and 
struggled with him ; how, finally, they had succeeded in escaping 
from him. . 

And there was an end of the matter, for, of course, it appeared 
impossible to question the truth of the story, or raise any further 
doubt about the moral and physical pluck of a young man who 
could do these things. = 

Next morning the pistol was discovered in the garden; de- 
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he Sonspiracy of Nirs. Bunker. 


By Bret HArRTE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HUTCHINSON. 


COMPLETE IN THREE PARTS. 


~ PART II. 


URING that evening and the next, Mrs. Bunker, without 
betraying her secret, or exciting the least suspicion on the 
part of her husband, managed to extract from him not only 

a rough description of Marion which tallied with her own impres- 
sions, but a short history of his career. He was a famous politician 
who had held high office in the South; he was an accomplished 
lawyer ; he had served in the army ; he was a fiery speaker ; he hada 
singular command of men. He was unmarried, but there were 
queer stories of his relations with some of the wives of prominent 
officials, and there was no doubt that he used them in some of his 
political intrigues. He, Zephas, would bet something that it was 
a woman who had helped him off! Did she speak ? 

Yes! she had spoken. It made her sick to sit there and hear 
such stories! Because a man did not agree with some péople in 
politics it was perfectly awful to think how they would abuse him 
and take away his character! Men were so awfully jealous, too; 
if another man happened to be superior and fine-looking there 
wasn’t anything bad enough for them to say about him! No! she 
wasn’t a slavery sympathiser either, and hadn’t anything to do 
with man’s politics, although she was a Southern woman, and the 
MacEwans had come from Kentucky and owned slaves. Of 
course, he, Zephas, whose ancestors-were Cape Cod Quakers, and 
had always been sailors, couldn’t understand. She did not know 
what he meant by saying “ what a long tail our cat’s got,” but 
if he meant to call her a cat, and was going to use such language 
to her, he had better have stayed in San Francisco with his 
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little flagstaff before the house. A few hours later, a boat 
appeared mysteriously.from around the Point. Its qnly occupant 
—a common sailor—asked her name, and handed her a sealed 
package. Mrs. Bunker’s invention had already been at work. 
She had created an aunt in Mexico, for whom she had, with some 
ostentation, made some small purchases while in San Francisco. 
When her husband spoke of going as far South as Todos Santos, 
she begged him to deliver the parcel to her aunt’s messenger, and 
even addressed it boldly to-her. Inside the outer wrapper she 
wrote'a note to Marion, which, with a new and amazing diffidence, 
she composed and altered a dozen times, at last addressing the 
following in a large, school-girl hand: ‘Sir, I obey. your commands 
to the last. Whatever your oppressors or enemies may do, you 
can always rely and trust upon She who in deepest sympathy 
signs herself ever, Mollie Rosalie MacEwan.” ‘The substitution 
of her maiden name in full seemed in her simplicity to be a 
delicate exclusion of her husband from the affair, and a certain 
. disguise of herself to alien eyes. The superscription, ‘To Mrs. 
Marion MacEwan from Mollie Bunker, to be called for by hand at 
Todos Santos,” also struck her as a marvel of ingenuity. The 
package was safely and punctually delivered by Zephas, who 
' brought back a small packet directed to her, which on private 
examination proved to contain a letter addressed to ‘J. E. Kirby, 
to be called for,” with the hurried line: ‘*A thousand thanks, 
W.M.” Mrs. Bunker drew a long, quick breath. He might | 
have-.written more; he might have but the wish remained 
still unformulated. The next day she ran up a signal; the same 
boat and solitary rower appeared around the Point, and took the 
package. A week later, when her husband was ready for sea, she 
again hoisted her signal. It brought a return package for Mexico, 
which she enclosed and re-addressed, and gave to her husband. 
The recurrence of this incident apparently struck a bright idea 
from the simple Zephas. . . 

‘* Look here, Mollie, why don’t you come yourself and see your 
aunt. I can’t go into port without a license, and them port 
charges cost a heap o’ red tape, for they’ve got a Filibuster scare 
on down there just now, but you can go ashore in the boat and I’ll 
get permission from the Secretary to stand off and wait for you 
there for twenty-four hours.” Mrs. Bunker flushed and paled at 
the thought. She could see him! The letter would be sufficient 
excuse, the distrust suggested by her husband would give colour to 
her delivering it in person. There was perhaps a brief twinge of 
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conscience in taking this advantage of Zephas’s kindness, but the 
next moment, with that peculiar logic known only to the sex, she 
made the unfortunate man’s suggestion a condonation of her 
deceit. She hadn't asked to go; he had offered to take her. He 
had only himself to thank. a 

But the political excitement in which she had become a partisan 
without understanding or even conviction, presently culminated 
with the Presidential campaign and the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. The intrigues of Southern statesmen were revealed in 
open expression, and echoed in California by those citizens of 
Southern birth and extraction who had long held place, power, and 
opinion there. ‘There were rumours of secession, of California 
joining the South, or of her founding an independent Pacific 
Empire. A note for “J. E. Kirby” informed’ Mrs. Bunker that 
she was to carefully retain any correspondence that might be in 
her hands until further orders, almost at the same time that 
Zephas as regretfully told her that his projected Southern trip had 
been suspended. Mrs. Bunker was disappointed, and yet, in 
some singular conditions of her feelings, felt relieved that her 
meeting with Marion was postponed. It is to be feared that some 
dim [{conviction, unworthy a partisan, that in the magnitude of 
political events her own petty personality might be overlooked by 
her hero, tended somewhat to her resignation. 

Meanwhile the seasons had changed. The winter rains had 
set in; the Trade winds had shifted to the South-east, and the 
cottage, although strengthened, enlarged, and made more com- 
fortable through the good fortunes of the Bunkers, was no longer 
sheltered by the cliff, but was exposed to the full strength of the 
Pacific gales. There were long nights when she could hear the 
rain fall monotonously on the shingles, or startle her with a short, 
sharp réveille on the windows; there were brief days of flying 
clouds and drifting sunshine, and intervals of dull grey shadow, 
when the heaving white breakers beyond the gate slowly lifted 
themselves and sank before her like wraiths of warning. At such 
times, in her accepted solitude, Mrs. Bunker gave herself up to 
strange moods and singular visions; the more audacious and 
more striking it seemed to her from their very remoteness, and the 
difficulty she was beginning to have in materialising them. The 
actual personality of Wynyard Marion, as she knew it in her one 
interview, had become very shadowy and faint in the months that 
passed, yet when the days were heavy she sometimes saw herself 
standing by his side in some vague tropical surroundings, and 
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wore when alone, from her finger, slipped it with the packet under 
the mattress of her bed, and prepared with blazing eyes to face 
the intruders. But when the boat landed, the two officers, with 
scarcely a glance towards the cottage, proceeded leisurely along 
the shore. Relieved, yet it must be confessed a little piqued at 
their indifference, she snatched up her hat and sallied forth to 
confront them. 

‘¢ T suppose ‘you don’t know that this 1 is private property,” she 
said, sharply. 

The group halted and turned towards her. The orderly, who 
- was following, turned his face aside and smiled. The younger 
officer demurely lifted his cap. The elder, grey, handsome, in a 
general’s uniform, after a moment’s half-astounded, half-amused 
scrutiny of the little figure, gravely raised his gauntleted fingers 
in a military salute. 

‘I beg your pardon, Madam, but I am afraid we never even 
thought of that. We are making a preliminary survey for the 
Government with a-possible view of fortifying the bluff. It is very 
doubtful if you will be disturbed in any rights you may have, but 
if you are, the Government will not fail to make it good to you.” 
He turned carelessly to the aide beside him. ‘I suppose the bluff 
is quite inaccessible from here ?” Xe 

‘¢ T don’t know about that, general. They say that Marion, after 
he killed Henderson, escaped down this way,” said the young man. 

‘¢ Indeed—what good was that? How did he get away from 
here ?” 

‘‘ They say that Mrs. Fairfax was hanging round in a boat, 
waiting for him. The story of the escape is all out now.” 

They moved away with a slight perfunctory bow to Mrs. 
Bunker, only the younger officer noting that the pert, pretty little 
Western woman wasn’t as sharp and snappy to his set as 
she had at first promised to be. 

She turned back to the cottage astounded, angry and vaguely 
alarmed. Who was this Mrs. Fairfax who had usurped her fame 
and solitary devotion ? There was no woman in the boat that took 
him off; it was equally well known that he went in the ship alone. 
If they had heard that some woman was with him here—why 
should they have supposed it was Mrs. Fairfax? Zephas might 
know something—but he was away. The thought haunted her that 
day and the next. On the third came a more startling incident. 

She had been wandering along the edge of her domain ina 


state of restlessness which had driven her from the monotony of the 
P 
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house when she heard the barking of the big Newfoundland dog 
which Zephas had lately bought for protection and company. 
She looked up and saw the boat and its solitary rower at the 
landing. She ran quickly to the house to bring the packet. As 
she entered she started back .in amazement. For the sitting- 
room was already in possession of a woman who was seated 
calmly by the table. 

The stranger turned on Mrs. Bunker that frankly insolent 
glance and deliberate examination which only one woman can 
give another. In that glance Mrs. Bunker felt herself in the 
presence of a superior, even if her own eyes had not told her that 
in beauty, attire and bearing the intruder was of a type and con- 
dition far beyond her own, or even that of any she had known. 
It was the more crushing that there also seemed to be in this 
haughty woman the same incongruousness and sharp contrast to 
the plain and homely surroundings of the cottage that she remem- 
bered in him. 

‘¢ Yo aw Mrs. Bunker, I believe,” she said in languid Southern 
accents. ‘How de doh.” 

‘¢T am Mrs. Bunker,” said Mrs. Bunker shortly. 

And so this is where Cunnle Marion stopped when he waited 
fo’ the boat to take him off,” said the stranger, glancing lazily 
around, and delaying with smiling insolence the explanation she 
knew Mrs. Bunker was expecting. ‘The Cunnle said it was a 
pooh enough place, but I don’t see it. I reckon, however, he was 
too worried to judge and glad enough to get off. Yo’ ought to 
have made him talk—he generally don’t want much prompting to 
talk to women, if they’re pooty.” 

‘‘He didn’t seem ina hurry to go,” said Mrs. Bunker indig- 
nantly. The next moment she saw her error, even before the 
cruel, handsome smile of her unbidden guest revealed it. 

‘‘] thought so,” she said lazily; ‘this zs the place and here’s 
where the Cunnle stayed. Only yo’ oughtn't have given him and 
yo’self away to the first stranger quite so easy. The Cunnle 
might have taught yo’ that the two or three hours he was 
with yo’.” 

‘What do you want with me?” demanded Mrs. Bunker 
angrily. 

‘‘I want a letter yo’ have for me from Cunnle Marion.” 


“T have nothing for you,” said Mrs. Bunker. “I don’t know 
who you are.” 
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‘Thank yo’, Mrs. Bunker. I'll be sure to tell the Cunnle how 
careful yo’ were not to give up his corresporfidence to everybody. 
It'll please him mo’ than to hear yo: are wearing his ring—which 
everybody knows—before people.” 

‘He gave it to me—he—he knew I wouldn't take money,” 
said Mrs. Bunker indignantly. 

‘‘He didn’t have any to give,” said the lady slowly, as she 
removed the envelope from her letter and looked up with a 
dazzling but cruel smile. ‘A So’th’n gentleman don’t fill up his 
peckets when he goes out to fight. He don’t tuck his Maw’s 
Bible in his breast pocket, clap his dear Auntie’s locket big as-a 
cheese plate over his heart, nor let his sole leather cigyar case that 
his gyerl gave him lie round him in spots when he goes out to 
take another gentleman’s fire. He leaves that to Yanks!” 

‘‘ Did you come here to insult my husband ?”’ said Mrs. Bunker 
in the rage of desperation. 

‘‘To insult yo husband! Well—I came here to get a letter 
that his wife received from his political and natural enemy and— 
perhaps I did!” With a side glance at Mrs. Bunker’s crimson 
cheek she added carelessly, ‘‘I have nothing against Captain 
Bunker, he’s a straightforward man and must go with his kind. He 
helped those hounds of Vigilantes because he believes in them. 
We couldn’t bribe him if we wanted to. And we don’t.” . 

If she only knew something of this woman’s relations to 
Marion—which she only instinctively suspected—and could 
retaliate upon her, Mrs. Bunker felt she would have given up her 
life at that moment. 

‘¢ Colonel Marion seems to find plenty that he can bribe,” she 
said roughly, ‘and I’ve yet to know who you are to sit in judg- 
ment on them. You've got your letter, take it and go! Whenhe 
wants to send you another through me, somebody else must come 
for it, not you. That’s all!” 

She drew back as if to let the intruder pass, but the lady, with- 
out moving a muscle, finished the reading of her letter, then 
stood up quietly and began carefully to draw her handsome cloak 
over her shoulders. ‘‘ Yo’ want to know who I am, Mrs. Bunker,” 
she said, arranging the velvet collar under her white oval chin. 
‘‘Well, I’m a So’th’n woman from Figinya, and I’m Fygynian 
first, last, and all the time.” She shook out her sleeves and the 
folds of her cloak. ‘I believe in State rights and Slavery—if you 
know what that means. I hate the North, I hate the East, I hate 
the West. I hate this nigger Government, I’d kill that man 
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Lincoln quicker than lightning!” She began to draw down the 
fingers of her gloves, holding her shapely hands upright before 
her. ‘I’m hard and fast to the Cause. I gave up house and 
niggers for it.” She began to button her gloves at the wrist with 
some difficulty, tightly setting together her beautiful lips as she did 
so. ‘I gave up my husband for it, and I went to the man who 
loved it better and had risked more for it than ever he had. 
Cunnle Marion’s my friend. I’m Mrs. Fairfax, Josephine Hardee 
that was; his disciple and follower. Well, maybe those puritanical 
No’th’n folks might give it another name!” 

She moved slowly towards the door, but on the threshold 
paused, as Colonel Marion had, and came back to Mrs. Bunker 
with an outstretched hand. ‘I don’t see that yo’ and me need 
quo’ll. I didn’t come here for that. I came here to see your 
husband, and seeing you I thought it was only right to talk 
squarely to you, as you understand I wouldi’t talk to your husband. 
Mrs. Bunker, I want your husband to take me away—I want him 
to take me to the Cunnle. IfI tried to goin any other way I'd 
be watched, spied upon and. followed, and only lead those hounds 
on his track. I don’t expect yo’ to ask yo’ husband for me, but 
only not to interfere when I do.” 

There was a touch of unexpected weakness in her voice and a 
look of pain in her eyes which was not unlike what Mrs. Bunker | 
had seen and pitied in Marion. But they were the eyes of a 
woman who had humbled her, and Mrs. Bunker would have been 
unworthy her sex if she had not felt a cruel enjoyment in it. Yet 
the dominance of the stranger was still so strong she did not dare 
to refuse the proffered hand. She, however, slipped the ring from 
her finger, and laid it in Mrs. Fairfax’s palm. 

‘You can take that with you,” she said, with a desperate 
attempt to imitate the other’s previous indifference. ‘I shouldn't 
like to deprive you and your friend of the opportunity of making 
use of it again. As for my husband I shall say nothing of you to 
him as long as you say nothing to him of me—which I suppose is 
what you mean.” 7 

The insolent look came back to Mrs. Fairfax’s face. ‘‘ I reckon 
yo’re right,” she said quietly, putting the ring in her pocket as she 
fixed her dark eyes on Mrs. Bunker, ‘“‘ and the ring may be of use 
again. Good-bye, Mrs. Bunker.” 

She waved her hand carelessly, and turning away passed out 
of the house. A moment later the boat and its two occupants 
pushed from the shore, and disappeared round the Point. 
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Then Mrs. Bunker looked round the room and down upon her 
empty finger, and knew that it was the end of her dream. It 
was all over now—indeed, with the picture of that proud, insolent 
woman before her she wondered if it had ever begun. This was 
the woman she had allowed herself to think she might be. This 
was the woman he was thinking of when he sat there; this was 
the Mrs. Fairfax the officers had spoken of, and who had made her 
—Mrs. Bunker—the go-between for their lovemaking! All the 
work that she had done for him, the deceit she had practised on 
her husband, was to bring him and this woman together! And 
they both knew it, and had no doubt laughed at her and her 
pretensions. 

It was with a burning cheek that she thought how she had in- 
tended to go to Marion, and imagined herself arriving perhaps to 
find that shameless woman already there. In her vague unformu- 
lated longings she had never before realised the degradation into 
which her foolish romance might lead her. She saw it now; that 
humiliating moral lesson we are all apt to experience in the acci- 
dental display of our own particular vices in the person we hate, 
she had just felt in Mrs. Fairfax’s presence. With it came the 
paralysing fear of her husband’s discovery of her secret. Secure 
as she had been in her dull belief that he had in some way wronged 
her by marrying her, she for the first time began to doubt if this 
condoned the deceit she had practised on him. The tribute Mrs. 
Fairfax had paid him—this appreciation of his integrity and 
honesty by an enemy and a woman like herself—troubled her, 
frightened her, and filled her with her first jealousy! What if this 
woman should tell him all; what if she should make use of him 
as Marion had of her. Zephas was a strong Northern partisan, 
but was he proof against the guileful charms of such a devil? She 
had never thought before of questioning his fidelity to her; she 
suddenly remembered now some rough pleasantries of Captain 
Simmons in regard to the inconstancy of his calling. No! there 
was but one thing for her to do; she would make a clean breast to 
him; she vould tell him everything she had done except the fatal 
fancy that compelled her to it! She began to look for his coming 
now with alternate hope and fear—with unabated impatience ! 
The night that he should have arrived passed slowly; morning 
came, but not Zephas. When the mist had' lifted she ran im- 
patiently to the rocks and gazed anxiously towards the lower bay. 
There were a few grey sails scarce distinguishable above the 
greyer water—but they were not his. She glanced half mechani- 
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tract. When I next saw him, three weeks later, he handed me 
some ‘twenty sketches (ten of them are in this present number, 
and the others will appear next month). He said that to obtain 
them he had visited sixteen Music Halls, and had sat out each 
entertainment from beginning toend. He looked haggard, and his 
manner towards me was cold. 


Having obtained the sketches, I looked around for 
someone to write the letterpress, and finally fixed | The contri- 
upon a certain contributor who I thought understood __ butor telleth 
the subject. He said he knew exactly what I wanted— _—hima story. 
he is one of those fellows who always do know 
what you want better than you do yourself; you know the sort. of 
man I mean—and would “knock off” just the very thing. I 
showed him the sketches, and we talked them over together. He 
took up the ‘“‘West End” one. ‘ Admirable,” he said; ‘ this is 
not a sketch, this is a group of portraits. You can see these 
people any night at the Alhambra orthe Empire. Some persons,” 
he continued, “visit these halls night afternight. They never glance 
at the performance. They merely go because they feel that it does 
them good to be there. Why, I knew of an old gentleman who 
occupied the same stall atthe Alhambra every evening for five years. 
It was always kept for him, and he always came. He would arrive 
about nine, settle himself comfortably, and go to sleep. At the 
end of the performance the attendant would awake him, and he 
would get up and go home. One evening, however, the chair 
remained vacant; and the waiters forgot to wait for their tips, 
and the strength went out of the arm of him who played upon the 
big drum, and the premzére danseuse lost her balance. Enquiries 
were made, and the old gentleman was found lying in his 
gloomy chambers, surrounded by soft-stepping nurses and grave- 
faced doctors. But he murmured very faintly that his stall was to 
be reserved for him as usual. So the seat was kept, and a few 
nights later, as the audience were filing out, the porter saw him 
sitting in it, his eyes closed, and his chin resting upon his breast, 
as was his custom, and was much surprised, for no one had noticed 
him enter. The man went up to him and tried to wake him. 
But he was not to be roused—neither then nor at any other time. 
He had no friends, not even a relation. He had come to spend 
his last evening at the only place where he was welcome ; among 
the only people that he knew.” 
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Then he told me another story about a very young 


The contribu- friend of his who had married a ballet-dancer. She 
tor discourseth was an exceedingly beautiful girl, and a good and 
of the ballet. modest girl—compared with many others of her class. 


The lad had married her secretly, and for two 
years—but there, that is a long and sad story, and the moral 
of it is that it is not well for young gentlemen, nor for 
ballet girls either, even though they may be good and beau- 
tiful, to marry away from their own people. Afterwards, 
we fell to discussing ballets generally. He said it was sur- 
prising how few people understood the language of panto- 
mime. He said, ‘I’ve known people—fairly intelligent people 
—sit out a ballet three times, and then not be able to tell 
what it was about. The subtle teaching, the fine moral (and few 
things in this lax age are more instructively moral than a ballet), 
are lost upon the average spectator. I took a friend of mine, 
once,” he went on, ‘to see a ballet at the Empire. It was a kind 
of Terpsichorean sermon upon the sinfulness of greed and 
dishonesty. It shewed how a wicked lawyer robbed and ruined a 
good young man. For a while he gloried amid his ill-gotten 
gains, but a large and influential body of fairies took the matter in 
hand, and made it unpleasant for the old sinner. They danced 
every night in his bedroom, some four hundred of them—it was a 
big bedroom. At last he repented, and restored the good young 
man to his estate. Then they let him go to sleep. My friend 
was a City man. I thought this ballet would do him good, and I 
wanted to be sure that-he understood it. I said: ‘Can you follow 
it? What’s she doing now?’ (The good young man was in the 
‘Fairy Queen’s bower’—I forget what he had come there for— 
and she was explaining things to him.) My friend watched her 
gesticulations for a while, and then answered that he thought she 
was urging him to wash himself. This was disheartening. Asa 
matter of fact, she was telling him, to quote the words of the argu- 
ment set forth in the programme, that his wife was still faithful 
to him, and that all would come right in the end if he would only 
be brave and patient. Later on, the Queen of the Fairies lectured 
the wicked lawyer. She pointed to the ground and frowned. 
‘What’s that mean?’ I questioned my companion. ‘ Oh, that’s 
plain enough,’ he replied. ‘She’s wild with him, and is telling 
him to go to—— ‘Hush!’ I interrupted quickly, ‘it means 
nothing of the sort. She is reminding him of the days when he 
was a happy, innocent lad, and knelt at his mother’s knees. You 
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might have grasped a little thing like that.’ I gave him one 
more chance. The good young man was standing in the centre 
of the stage, and the ‘ Premiére Danseuse Assoluta’ was twid- 
dling round and round him and wagging her head. A child would 
have known that she was a wicked, heartless creature, and that 
her object was to fascinate him, and so lure him away from his 
wife, and home, and family. ‘What do you make of that?’ I 
asked the man of business. He pondered a long time. Then a 
ray of intelligence drove the cloud of doubt from his brow, and he 
exclaimed, ‘I know. He’s taken something that is bad for him—. 
poison, I expect—and she is trying to save his life by making him 
sick.’ I felt that the show was doing him no practical good 
whatever, so I took him down to the club and taught him poker.” 


Ah, you should see a Constantinople Music Hall. Burgin dis- 
It’s the nearest approach to civilisation possessed by courseth of 
the Turkish 


Young Turkey. The juvenile Turkish “ plunger” sits 
cross-legged on the ground (it is a painful attitude if 
you are not used to it) and drinks an evil-smelling liquid 
called ‘“‘raki ” out of a littlecup. To promote a healthy thirst, he 
nibbles bits of salt fish ‘‘ between drinks.” The performers are 
also seated cross-legged, on a small platform. They play divers 
melancholy instruments of brass and parchment. The general 
effect strongly resembles the sound produced by ungreased cart- 
wheels. But the Turks like it. The songs are generally senti- 
mental or narrative. A narrative song will sometimes last for 
three evenings. It is invariably sung in’a weird, wild minor key, 
strangely suggestive of the distant wail of a wolf. When the 
singer is tired, he leaves off, has a cup of coffee, or something 
stronger, smokes for half-an-hour or so, and then goés on again. 
There is no applause. There never is in a Turkish place of enter- 
tainment. ‘Turks would consider it vulgar toapplaud. Neither do 
the people get vulgarly intoxicated, only gravely so. They smoke 
narghilehs, and there are no police cases the next morning. If a 
man is very far gone, the neighbours approach him with, “ Allah 
is with you, Effendi (a polite method of hinting to him that he is 
blind drunk). We will accompany you to your dwelling.” Which 
they proceed to do, in spite of his protests. 


Music Hall. 
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But that isin Stamboul proper. The modern Music 
He speaketh of fYalls are in Pera—which is often improper. There 
ee aia of they have an occasional camel-fight between “the 
turns.” Just imagine two great, gaunt, ugly brutes 
let loose from each side of the stage, and goaded on by their 
drivers! They are trained to fight, and they do so. When 
they meet in the middle, their long upper-lips curl back and show 
their gleaming white teeth—there is a crash, and the heavier one 
of the two gradually forces his opponent step by step backward. And 
all the time, their long snake-like necks are winding and twisting 
about to a chorus of grunts as they worry and tear at each other. 
At first you feel sick, then you become interested, and, just as one 
forces the other down and is going to kneel on him and smash 
him to a jelly, the curtain falls, leaving the rest to your imagina- 
tion. A peculiarity of the Pera Halls is the pair of long (once 
white) gloves provided by ‘‘ The Management” for the use of the 
lady vocalists. As each girl goes off, she unfastens the gloves 
and pitches them to the next artiste, who comes on smiling and 
bowing and struggling into them. The one pair of gloves has to 
do for everybody. The fat ladies have difficulty in getting them 
on, the thin ladies in keeping them on. But we all have to suffer in 
the cause of etiquette. 


Well, then he took up the picture of Dan Leno. He 
said it brought to his mind a curious speech he once 
heard a comic singer make at a Hall in Drury Lane. 
The singer sang that night a new song, and the élite of 
Seven Dials, assembled within that Hall, received it 
with rapturous delight. Whereupon the singer spoke, and un- 
burdened’ himself of a trouble that lay upon his heart. ‘ Lydies 
and gentlemen,” he said, his voice trembling with emotion, 
‘‘ you'll ’ardly believe it, but I’ve jest sang that song ata ’All in 
the West End, and I was ’issed, lydies and gentlemen—’issed”’ 
(murmurs of indignation and surprise). ‘Yes, ’issed,” he con- 
tinued, warmed into greater vehemence by the evident sympathy 
of his hearers, ‘and not by folks like you, mind yer, mere no- 
bodies (‘‘’ear, ’ear,” in tones of gratified vanity, difficult to account 
for), but by toffs in white shirts and kid gloves, real lydies and 
gentlemen” (thunders of applause ; everybody pleased all round). 
From that, my contributor went on totalk of the “‘ Lion Comique”’ 


Jerome's friend 
speaketh of 
the “Lion 
Comique.”’ 
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(or comic lion) and ofthe dwindling of his glory. ‘ Where. is he 
now ?” mused my gossip, sadly. ‘‘ Where do we hear now that 
bull-like bellow ; where see those wondrous trousers, that gorgeous 
overcoat that swept the ground; that opera hat that closed at 
every joke, and opened at every noble sentiment? Ah! but in my 
_young days, he was a mighty man. His voice was a voice in the 
policy of the government. The chorus of his latest ditty was the 
one repartee of the nation. For nine months, I remember, 
England said, ‘Tommy, make room for your uncle.’ Schoolboys 
left their games, and repeated it toeach other in their play-time. City 
men relieved the tedium of business by calling it out to each other 
across the street. Drivers yelled it at other drivers as an insult. 
Lovers whispered it to one another. Wicked men saidit, and 
winked. Sweet girls said it, and giggled. Good young men said 
it nervously, and felt that they were ‘ going it.’ From barge to 
drawing-room, from beershop to senate, it was the national joke. 
Each newspaper kept it stereoed in every possible type. The 
high-class journals translated it into Latin. One Saturday night I 
went to bed, and the murmur of people saying it to each other, as 
they passed beneath my window, lulled me to sleep. On Sunday 
morning, when the girl brought me up my breakfast, she said, 
‘Woa Emma.’ I did not understand it. On my way to church 
everybody I met said ‘Woa Emma,’ but not a soul remarked 
‘Tommy make room for your uncle.’ I thought I must be 
dreaming that I was up. The day passed, and not once did I 
hear Tommy even alluded to. On the other hand, London rang 
with the name of Emma. _I grew seriously alarmed. Had I, 
like Rip Van Winkle, slept for twenty years? If not, what had 
happened ? I made enquiries, and then I learnt the explanation. 
The Lion Comique, who had given us ‘ Tommy make room for 
your uncle,’ had on Saturday night introduced a new song, the 
chorus of which was ‘Woa Emma.’ So we said ‘Woa Emma’ 
to each other for the next year or two.” 


We chatted about ‘“ serio-comics” and niggers. 
He said he had a deal of useful information about The contributor 
niggers, and that he should put it opposite the jg gismissed. 
picture of Chirgwin. Against Chevalier and Jenny 
Hill he intended to discuss East End _ character 
and coster life. He had known Chevalier (so he stated) years 
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ago, when he (Chevalier) was merely an actor, playing ordinary 
theatrical parts at the “Strand” and “Avenue.” He used in 
those days to come to the Vagabonds’ Club, and would often sing 
one of his coster songs there. He was always enthusiastically 
received, and the Vagabonds predicted even then that he would be 
a great man. Now they go about saying “I told you so.” I 
gathered from all this, that my young gentleman was going to 
write for me an article on Music Halls which would make a fit and 
proper accompaniment to Mr. Dudley Hardy’s pictures. He 
sends me a paper that has nothing whatever to do with the 
pictures. There is not in it, from one end to the other, a word 
relating to them. How a man could have written a nine-page 
article on Music Halls, and yet have managed to avoid the 
slightest reference to any single one of these pictures, in the way ‘ 
that he has done, is a mystery tome. I shall put the thing into 
somebody else’s hands for next month. 


The first and only time I visited a Constantinople 
Music Hall was about a week after my arrival. I accom- 
panied a young but not equally guileless friend. 
Selected specimens of riff-raff from every quarter of 

the globe appeared to be there. They sat at little marble- 

topped tables, and were waited on by pretty girls, whose business 
it was to tempt customers to drink. The belles of the place were 
. expected to sip something from the glass of every admirer. The 
Hall was full of smoke, and the British sailor in the audience 


Burgin seeth 
life in Constan- 
tinople. 


declared with monotonous iteration that his name was ‘‘Cham- - 


pagne Charlie.” But his beverage was rum. We soon got tired 
of the entertainment, and my friend suggested that we should 
‘Seo behind.” We knocked at a mysterious little door close to 
the stage, and were admitted after he had given the countersign. 
There was a blaze of light, a babble of voices, and a distant click- 
click which made my companion prick up his ears. ‘‘ Roulette!”’ 
he said. ‘Have you a fiver? We'll plunge.” When we 
approached the table, ‘‘the bonnets” courteously made way for 
us. We won a little at first. An old Carlist Count, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction, came up, and begged me to 
desist. I was flushed with success, and went on. I lost ten 
pounds—fifteen—twenty. The Count could contain himself no 
longer. He came up, and struck me lightly on the cheek. 
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‘¢ Monsieur,” he said, ‘I will send my seconds to you to-morrow 
morning. Meantime, leave here at once.” It seemed that I had 
pushed him away. Then I left off playing, and my companion 
suggested a stroll through the green-room. Just to show I wasn’t 
excited, I went. There had been an alarm of fire, and a tall girl 
was kicking hysterically on a sofa. ‘‘ Cut her laces,” said some- 
one. Something popped like a champagne cork, and the fair one 
recovered. ‘Then I went home, made my will, wrote a letter to my 
mother, and sat up all night wondering whether the weapons would 
be swords or pistols. The Count called next morning, instead of 
his seconds, and I pledged my word of honour never to enter the 
place again. 


The * Street Arab” ’cute, I should think he was. 
A friend of mine had some conversation with one phillpotts and 
only the other day, and exchanged ideas with him upon the Arab. 
the subject of tobacco. The naked-footed, ragged, 
gimlet-eyed boy had been a smoker from infancy, he ex- 
plained. He was now seven years old, he thought, or ‘ may- 
be eight; one loses count, sir.” Concerning tobacco, he 
liked a cigar better than anything, and generally smoked them. 
My friend delicately suggested how much better it would be to 
forego such luxuries for a brief season, save money, and buy a pair 
of boots; but the child assured him that his tobacco bill was 
nothing. ‘* You've only got to watch,” he said, producing a variety 
of cigar stumps from his pocket. ‘ Clean shaves aint no good, 
‘cause they smokes down to the end, and cigar-holders aint no use 
neither ; but when I sees a gent with a big moustache I keeps my 
heye on ’im, ’cause I knows ’e aint goin’ to burn ’isself. Pre- 
sently ’e chucks ’is ‘smoke’ and I’m on it—see?” My friend did 
see. Verily the infant Londoner, gutter-bred, gutter-nurtured, is 
one of the most acute things on earth. 


Listening to ‘ Bab's” latest libretto, I could not 
help asking why the world which denounces Ibsen @@N8will 
tolerates W. S. Gilbert. From the days of the talking Speaketh of 
serpent, the cynic has always been looked upon as the @!!Pertianism. 
enemy of mankind. Human nature resents analysis, | 
and feels it a violation of modesty to be stripped. Swift and 
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Mandeville, La Rochefoucauld and Machiavelli, may extort 
admiration ; they will never be loved like the sentimentalists. Nor 
are they so useful ; for to influence men nobly, one must appeal to 
the good qualities they do not possess. How comes it then that 
Gilbert alone has gone home to the great heart of the people, and, 


what is more, to its great pocket ? For surely, scepticism of human 


He regretteth 
the convention- 
ality of human 


nature. 


nature has never been expressed more unflinchingly in literature 
than by the sordid exposure of our inner selves in The 


Palace of Truth and The Mountebanks. It is beside the question to 


point out that Gilbert has his moments of pathos, that he has 
made the hapless lot of the policeman as proverbial as Hood made 
the needlewoman’s, and that he has enriched English .poetry with 
the idyllic picture of the tired costermonger basking in the sun 
after he has finished his daily task of jumping upon his mother; 
the broad tenour of his teaching remains relentlessly destructive. 
And what is human nature’s reply to the satirist’s mockeries ? Why 
it waltzes, and polks to them set to lively tunes. What ho! 
twist ye, twine ye, set to partners, balance and retire, chassé-croisé 
and ladies’ chain! Gilbert is out-Gilberted by the spectacle. 
Perhaps the reply to Horace’s famous Quid vetat, &c., is that 
nothing forbids you to tell the truth, jesting—except that the world 
will take it for jesting and not for truth. 


What can be more scarifying, in sooth, than the 
conception of The Mountebanks ? Imagine everybody 
turned into what he pretends to be. Let each of us 
take the lesson to his privy breast. Oh, the horror of 
fancying myself doomed to be a humourist—to go 
through life perennially facetious! Then, again, where has the 
doctrine of determinism, of human automatism, been more nakedly 
preached than in the lines sung with such insouciance by Harry 
Monkhouse and Aida Jenoure: 

BartoLo: Clockwork figures may be found 
Everywhere, and all around. 
Nita: Ten to one, if we but knew, 
You are clockwork figures too. 
To this, then, have we come at last—in this English theatre we 
have striven to keep so wholesome and elevating—to the material- 
ism of D’Holbach and Spencer, the denial that we are aught but 
‘cunning casts in clay.” Yet there is an element of truth in these 
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profound verses for even the most spiritualistic of us—the reminder 
of our terrible tendency to grow automatic. Even our ideas 
became stereotyped, our conversations clichés. Clockwork figures 
could say, ‘‘ How are you ?” with the cordiality of human beings, 
and interchange views about the weather with equal intelligence. 
I remember once holding conversation with a young lady visitor. 
‘“* How are you?’ I led off. ‘‘ Quite well, thank you.” Thus her 
repartee. ‘‘ How is your sister?” ‘Quite well, thank you.” 

‘Why didn’t she come with you ?” ‘She's down with influenza, 
I’m sorry to say.” And my interlocutor does not know till this 
day why I was so heartless as to smile. It is not only in our little 
household ways that we grow mechanical. Religion becomes 
formula, and art artifice. The stock novelist is an automatic liar, 
the popular song-writer a barrel organ, the successful artist per- 
petually reproduces the same types. Even History repeats itself. 
And so does Gilbertian opera. : 


Some years ago, somebody wrote a book entitled 


‘Twelve Miles from a Lemon.” I never read the Barr seeketh 
volume, and so do not know whether the writer had to to shirk his 
tramp twelve miles to get the seductive lemon toddy, work. 


which cheers and afterwards inebriates, or the harmless 

lemon squash, which neither cheers nor inebriates. I think there 
are times when most people would like to get twelve miles away 
from everything—including themselves. I tried to put a number 
of miles between me and a telegraph instrument, and flattered 
myself for a time that I had succeeded. I dived into the depths 
of the New Forest. The New Forest is popular in summer, 
deserted in winter, and beautiful at any season. I found a secluded 
spot in the woods, and thought I was out of reach of a telegram. 
I wish now I had not got so far away from the instrument. The 
boy came on horseback with the message. It was brief, coming 
well within. the sixpenny range, and it stated tersely that the printer 
was waiting for these paragraphs. The boy said calmly that 
there would be fifteen shillings and sixpence to pay for the 
delivery of that yellow slip of paper. It came out in the conversa- 
tion we had that there were only a certain number of places in the 
Forest where a man could be, unless he were lost, and the’ 
telegraph boy had made the rounds until he found me. If I had 
got deeper into the woods there would simply have been more to 
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pay. It is hard (and expensive) to get far away from the click of 
the telegraph instrument. I fear that those who read these items 
will agree with me that they are not worth the original expendi- 
ture, and will join in my regret that I did not succced in getting 
outside the electric circuit. 


In the New Forest, I tramped over part of the 
oe on ground covered by a recent book. The hero of ‘‘ The 
eae White Company” walked from Beaulieu Abbey to 
companions. Christchurch. Sodid I. He joined the White Com- 

pany. So did I, for it was snowing while I walked. 
It is pleasant to journey through a picturesque country with 
the hero of an interesting book as acomrade. I have tramped 
with Quentin Durward over that part of Europe where he took 
his celebrated journey. I found A: Conan Doyle’s young man 
quite as charming a companion as Durward, and I could give 
him no higher praise than that. Mr. Doyle is very ingenious in 
his treatment of situations. A very good example of his genius 
in this particular may be found in the grim and ghastly story that 
appears elsewhere in this number of The Idler. You have two 
methods of explaining the awful and momentary appearance of 
the dead man at sea. One explanation is natural, the other super- 
natural. Either fits the story as well as the other. You pays 
your sixpence and takes your choice. 


It would scem to be almost impossible to help the 
, millionaires. This may he because they have got 

Barry Pain on . . : : 
into the habit of helping themselves; hence those 
Me pRoponel: millions. At any rate, no millionaire has offered 
himself for membership of that club which I proposed 
last month. Several have suggested that they would like to be 
the proprietor of it. That is sheer greed; besides, I am going to 
be the proprietor myself. But several amateur actors have sent 
my proposal for the amelioration of private theatricals to other 
amateur actors; and a great deal of very bad feeling has arisen in 
consequence. ‘This is most encouraging. It has led me to hope 

that I may do some good for the authors. 
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I have a grievance against the hotels situated in 
interesting places in this country. Can anyone explain 
why it is that an hotel never has in its scant library any 
book pertaining to its immediate locality ? I dislike to 
carry guide books with me, for they are bulky and they 
accumulate. Besides, they are of nouse after your trip is finished. — 
I would like to read up about the points of interest the night 
before at the hotel, and then call around and see the places next 
day. While staying at a hotel in Torquay the other week, I found 
beautiful books in the reading-room about Ilfracombe, Malvern, 
Hastings, and London. Country hotels always have a book 
about London. In the New Forest hotels, I could get any 
amount of information about Devonshire and the Peak country. 
At. Buxton, they have lovely books with pretty pictures of thelakes 
and the highlands of Scotland. In Scottish hotels, I have read 
charming accounts of the Isle of Wight, and on the Isle of Wight 
you may have full particulars of the scenery of the not quite 
adjacent island of Ireland. I think I shall endeavour to put the 
hotels of this country into communication with each other, and 
get them to exchange the contents of their reading-rooms. The 
present arrangement seems to me defective from a business point 
of view. If I kept an hotel, I would impress my guests with 
the beauties of the surrounding district rather than hold forth 
on the charms of other localities. I would prefer them to bear the 
evils of my hotel rather than fly to others that they knew not of. 


Barr hath a 
grievance. 


Just as there are many persons of whose existence 


you are unaware till you read their obituaries, so Zangwill's re- 
there are many of whose celebrity you are ignorant flections on 
till you see the advertisement, of their biographies. life. 


On all sides we are flooded with books ‘“ mainly about 

people.” Whatis this new disease that has come upon us? Life 
is short but a ‘‘ Life” is long. Can there be any one man in this 
great procession of the suns who deserves the two royal octavo 
volumes, which is the least monument that the pious biographer 
builds ? How keen must be the struggle for life amid these shoals 
of ‘‘ Lives.” How futile and vain this aspiration for a ‘“ Life” 
beyond the grave! Vainer still the bid for immortality, when 
one’s own hand raises the mendacious memorial. It 1s an open 
question whether even Marie Bashkirtseff’s self-hewn shrine will 
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stand—-she, who sacrificed her life to her ‘* Life.”’ If it does, it will 
not be by virtue of its veracity. I would not trust George Wash- 
ington himself to write a perfectly accurate record of a prior day. 
As for the average biography, it is but the In Memoriam of 
memory. A friend of mine (net present) has written some excel- 
lent fiction and some entertaining reminiscences; only he has 
mis-labelled his books, and called his fiction ‘‘ reminiscences,” and 
his reminiscences ‘ fiction.” 


The greatest difficulty is the commencement of the 

Barry Pain work. A novelist will spend hours over his first 

setteth forth paragraph. Ce n’est que le premier “par” qui cotte. 

his novel views. There is always a possibility that the first chapter may 

| be .read; the rest of the book does not matter so 

much. I propose to abolish the first chapters altogether. 

Evening papers get along very well without any first editions; 

why should novels have first chapters? If this proposal 

were carried out, we might have many more novelists; there 

must be a number of writers who are at present deterred by 

the difficulties inseparable froma first chapter. Think whatagain 

this would be. The object of the novel is to interest. Nothing 

is sO interesting to a man as his attempt to interest some- 

one else. Therefore the object of the novel is better attained 

by writing it than reading it. I have always thought it quite 

wrong that his public should pay a writer; the writer ought to 

pay his public; for he always gets the greater pleasure out of his 

work. In the same way, no man ought to pay for his entrance to 

a theatre; he is really doing the dramatic author and the actors a 

favour; but he might be made to pay for permission to leave. 
However, lessees are rich enough without that. 


I have a grievance also against many Abbeys, 


* Barr hath Cathedrals, and Castles, or, rather, against the 
another present possessors of them. I resent the charge 
grievance. of sixpence. I do not mind the squandering of the 


coin, and would “bang” it with less regret than 
the Highlander had, but it seems to me undignified and 
insulting to.a grand old building to charge sixpence for looking 
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at it. At the beginning of my journey they charged a six- 
pence to let me see Beaulieu Abbey, and at the end of my journey 
they charged me sixpence entrance fee to Christchurch Priory. 
Think of having to pay sixpence to go into Canterbury Cathedral, 
the church of the Archbishop! I don’t say that a gloomy old 
castle isn’t cheap at sixpence; in fact, it is the cheapness that I 
object to. It should be something big or nothing. Whatever 
may be said against the moral character of the old knights who 
once occupied the castles, they never got down to a sixpenny basis. 
They might take a wayfarer in and hang him from the highest 
tower, but they certainly wouldn’t charge him sixpence for looking 
through the castle. Of course, I an. vrell aware of the fact that 
the moment these words appear in r<int the sixpenny charges will 
at once be taken off, from the dome tee of St. Paul’s to the entrance 
tanner at the furthest end of the country, but what I claim is, that 
the charge should never have been made. — 


I have never had the courage to answer a waiter 
or argue with acabman. Therefore, I sincerely trust 7@ngwill advis- 


the agitation to extend the four-mile radius will be eth the Gab: 
continued. Not that I live beyqnd the magic circle sens for his 
good. 


myself, but the drivers are all agreed I do. If the 
circumference’ were a whole mile further away, a few of them 
might let me off the double fare sometimes. Personally, I rarely 
take a hansom unless it is raining, and then the driver always 
‘ wants more because it is raining. It is of no use trying to 
explain that that is the only reason I require his services. It is of 
no use, either, trying to slang him, for, as Henry J. Byron long 
ago pointed out, he can always beat you atthat. Time after time, 
stung to madness by the insolence of Jehus, I have resolved to lay 
up an umbrella for a rainy day ; and, although I have never done 
it yet, I have little doubt but that the hour will come when the 
cabman will be cheated of his prey. I verily believe that the 
cabmen would make at least fifty per cent. more money if they were 
satisfied with their legal fares; for the dread of their haughtiness 
and extortiveness drives many to drink the shilling that should be 
theirs, and go rolling home not in a hansom, but a state of intoxi- 
cation. I donot say I have done this myself, but I have often 
walked rather than pay two shillings for a mile and a half, whereas 
I would gladly have paid half that for double the distance. It is 
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cussed its orthography in the papers. It is all very well to be 
persistent when you are right. The public hated to have music 
spelt with a ‘‘k,” so. Mr. Hollingshead, entering upon his career 
as ‘*Practical John,’”’ gave up the contest, and from the ashes of 
music with a ‘“‘k”’ sprang the Gaiety Theatre. ‘Up it rose, and 
donned its clothes,’ sometimes a trifle scanty, but always 
picturesque, and the Strand Musick Hall became as dead as the 
Anti-Facobin, the Whirlwind, and other clever things that have, as 
it were, persisted in spelling music with a “‘k.” The classic lamp 
of burlesque was lighted. It suffered occasional eclipse. ‘‘ Practical 
John” grew ambitious. Shakespeare and other more or less 
popular authors who can no longer collect fees were impressed 
into the Gaiety service. The voices of Phelps and Matthews were 
heard in the Strand. The managerial wand brought the elegance 
of French art also within his popular house, all of which goes to 
the good account of a man of many enterprises; and makes the 
Gaiety famous, “or any other man,” as the illustrious Mr. 
Unsworth was wont to say. | 

The Theatre turns up its nose at the Music Hall. Well, it 
has the right, no doubt. But the adaptatior: of Music Hall songs 
has made the fortune of many a burlesque. Planché found his 
inspiration in the higher realms of classic extravaganza. Byron, 
the Broughs, Reece, and Burnand caught the realistic fun of the 
Music Hall. Stead, Unsworth, and the rest gave them points. 
The result was an idealisation of Music Hall fun. The patter 
song of the Canterbury and the Oxford was filtered through the 
fancy of Byron and Burnand, and we had merry results in 
‘‘ Aladdin and the Wonderful Scamp,” the latest edition of ‘‘ Black 
Ey’d Seusan,”’ and other musical farces that were delightful, not 
‘only because they burlesqued something, but for the reason that 
they were up to date, anda gave serious-minded persons an excuse 
to go tothe Music Halls. Paterfamilias having taken his family 
to a Royalty or Strand burlesque, hearing that Weston’s, the 
Oxford, or the Canterbury, or some other hall had inspired the 
leading song or dance with which Materfamilias had been 
delighted, naturally desired to see the originals. It was thus that 
many of the halls became popular. Miss Marie Wilton in town 
and Miss Henrietta Hodson in the country were sweet and grace- 
ful ‘* perfect cures” in the burlesques of the day ; and without, of 
course, intending so to do, they sent thousands to see Stead, upon 
whom their dancing songs were modelled. The Music Halls 
made the burlesques, and the burlesques made the Music Halls, 
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Evans’s excepted, I feel justified in saying, with’ many other 
serious taxpayers, that I should never have thought of going to a 
Music Hall if Mr. Byron and Mr. Burnand had not popularised 
the Music Hall songs. 

Am I not grateful to them? Of course I am. Did not 
my current experience enable me to enjoy a special superiority 
over everybody at Palmer’s Theatre in New York, quite recently, 
when Jenny Hill appeared at a benefit and sang ‘“ The Coster 
Girl”? I was almost the only man in the audience who 
understood and enjoyed that Cockney dialect; and didn’t I feel 
homesick !—*‘ you bet,’’ as they say in the American classics. 
Then the band played ‘* When you wink the other eye,” and I 
remember how utterly ‘up-to-date’ I felt. It is a good thing 
to go everywhere to see everything; to be able to joing in the 
chorus of ‘‘ Annie Rooney,” to appreciate the delicate subtlety 
of ‘ Hi-tiddly-hi-ti-hi-ti-hi!’ and be at home even with Mr. 
Leno’s “ Shop Walker.”’ 

Do I go to Music Halls now? It is occasionally my painful 
duty to go to much worse places and to see much worse entertain- 
ments. You are acquainted with the works of A.K.H.B., of 
course. A Music Hall author? Not at all; quite the contrary. 
A very pleasant scribe, nevertheless. He tells the story of that 
famous Edinburgh preacher who was encountered by another 
canny Scot going into the pit of Drury Lane Theatre. ‘Oh, 
Dr. Macgrugar, what would the people say in the old kirk if I 
tell’t them I saw you here?” ‘ Deed,” was the prompt reply, 
‘‘ they wadna believe you, and so you needna tell them.”’ 

When the Editors of The Idler waited upon me, with the bold- 
ness of the Water Rate and the empressement of a Watkin surveyor 
taking measurements for the new railway, to inquire if I was 
familiar with the Music Halls, I did not seek to prevaricate. 
Nor did I attempt to justify my knowledge by explaining that it 
might fall to my lot to become a member of the County Council, 
and that I had already matriculated in that direction. A free and 
independent elector of the great metropolis never knows what he 
may come to. When a certain highly conscientious citizen was 
elected to the County Council, it had never entered his mind that a 
sense of public duty would compel him to study Music Hall 
manners and customs. But I did not dream of offering my 
visitors an excuse for my knowledge. On the contrary, it was as 
if the imp who tried to lure the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale into 
blurting out a volley of bad remarks in a gathering of good society 
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had taken possession of me. I out withall I knew. It came forth in 
reminiscence of song and dance, of patter and comic, of 
freaks of nature and others. I told them—but no matter! 
Glance at the pictorial reminiscences that embellish these 
pages. Here, ladies and gentlemen, you will find examples 
of the halls from East to West. In the former, you will 
not fail to note the unsophisticated happiness that comes of ‘“ arf- 
and-arf.” In the latter, you will at once detect the higher influences 
of “S. and B.,” not to mention what is popularly called 
‘phiz.” Nor will you fail to perceive in the social atmosphere of 
the West End halls a distinct tone of high life. Here, to do your- 
self honour and pay respect to the lovely ladies who lend a special 
grace to the foyer and the promenade, you must be in evening 
dress. You should not, however, on any account take off your hat. 
Tilt it forward over your nose, stick it on one side, or let it go 
back into your neck ; how you wear your hat is a great matter in 
these fashionable lounges. You should also stroll about with your 
hands in your pockets ; and you may smoke a cigarette when you 
are not chewing the end of an eighteenpenny cigar. Itis not 
necessary that you should pay any attention to the artists on the 
stage. Note the attractions that beauty and fashion offer in the 
locality of the bars. If you have a third of the malady that 
inspired the philosophy of Schopenhauer,’ you may feel a trifle 
saddened at the vision of innocence in the dainty hat and ruff, 
contemplating her fairy-like parasol, and listening to the poetic 
remarksofmy Lord Harry by the round table in the foreground of the 
picture entitled ‘The West End’’; but in that case you will straight- 
way call a waiter and refresh your other nature, and hear what Marie 
Lloyd has to say on the question. of the special circumstances 
under which you are supposed to ‘‘ wink the other eye”’; or, if you 
are old enough to have reminiscences, you will sit down and con- 
trast Unsworth of the past and Chirgwin of the present. .I am 
inclined to think that the influences of the School Board and the 
Society press have refined away the humour of the nigger. There 
_ 1s a certain zstheticism about Chirgwin’s coat and shoes that 
seems to be a protest against the original swallow-tailed coat and 
beetle-crushers of the great Unsworth, the famous stump-orator 
of his time, and who made the gag ‘“‘ Or any other man ”’ as classic 
as the popular comedian’s pessimistic reflection, “Still Iam not 
happy!”: 

I think it is the realistic tendency of the times in the direction of 
art that has hurt the Music Hall darkey. To-day, we must have 
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noted, in a Parisian café chantant; but, like the leopard, it never 
Cnanges its spots. I suppose the boys of the halls, the old bucks, 
and the young mashers, like it. Useissecond nature. I wonder what 
they would say to a real singer at the halls—a Patti, for instance. 

The audience in the old days of the early halls would occa- 
sionally chaff a performer or question the ruling of a chairman. 
It would not be tolerated now. No undue levity is permitte1 
in these days, except in the way of innuendo on the other 
side of the footlights. Oh, the good old days, before Mr. 
Gladstone passed his Early Closing Bill! There were the early 
halls and “The Finish’; the Coal-hole and Cider-cellars ; 
there were poses plastiques ; there were breach-of-promise trials 
before Baron Nicholson; and men starting to go home found 
every door open to receive them, tavern, pot-house, and hotel. In 
those days, the story of the truant husband who, asked what he 
meant by coming home ‘at that hour in the morning,” answered 
because there was no other house open, would not have raised.a 
smile. The West End—aye, and the East End also—held high 
carnival long after midnight. My Lord Tom Noddy at the West, 
and the gentle ’Arry of the East, not to mention the costermonger 
jumping on his mother, kept up their nightly games until morning. 
If you lived beyond the regions of Regent and Oxford Streets, 
and wended your way home at strange hours of the morning, your 
path would be strewn with the wreckage of Music Hall and 
Finish, with “rollicking rams” and ‘‘ Champagne Charlies,” with 
bedraggled silks and satins, with noisy fares in ricketty cabs, and all 
the glories of the night’s fun and frolic. Oh, such times! And 
how they hated the Grand Old Man when he put his big foot upon 
it all. The delicate refinements of the Empire and the Pavilion, 
the tiny broughams, the perfumes of Arabia, the languid air of 
ennui, the marble halls, the ballets of form and figure in diaphanous 
robes, and the “‘ chappies”’ in front, and the unreal suggestions 
of Circean haunts behind, the lights and glamour; I suppose all 
this is better than the old ways of the old halls. The public 
evidently thinks so; and the public knows best; it is no good going 
counter to it, not the slightest use spelling music with a “k” if the 
public objects. ! 

‘‘Bedad and I'll sing ye a song tu!’’ “You remember the 
incident of Captain Costigan and Colonel Newcome? Who can 
forget it? Sit down to read ‘‘The Newcomes”’ through to-day, 
with the influences of the present-day novelist upon you, and you 
will find even Thackeray verbose, not to say dull; but take the 
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great book up and read a chapter here and there, and you will feel 
that you have been into good society, where even the occasional 
snob is certainly superior to the gentleman you see in the picture 
with his hands in his pockets, his hat on the back of his head, and 
his eyes fixing themselves into a washy leer that he will 
presently turn upon the lady in the Elizabethan cloak. It was 
at the ‘‘ Cave of Harmony,” you know, where the Colonel 
had taken Clive. ‘You have come here to see the wits,’ 
said the Colonel; but he had been many years from home, 
and everything had changed except his good heart and courtly 
manners. I need do no more than recall the finish of the 
story. Captain Costigan did sing. At the end of the second 
verse the Colonel started up, clapping on his hat, seizing his stick, 
and looking as ferocious as though he had been going to do battle 
with a Pindaree. ‘‘ Silence!’’ he roared. ‘‘ Hear, hear,’ cried 
‘certain wags at a lower table. ‘Go on, Costigan,” said others. 
“Go on!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Does any gentleman say go on to 
such disgusting ribaldry as this? Do you dare, sir, to call yourself 
a gentleman, sir, and to say that you hold the King’s commission, 
ard to sit down among Christians and men of honour and defile 
the ears of young boys with this wicked balderdash? Why do I 
bring young boys here, sir! Because I thought I was coming into 
the society of gentlemen; because I never could believe that 
Englishmen could meet together and allow a man, and anold man, 
to disgrace himself. For shame, you old wretch! Gohome to your ~ 
bed, you hoary old sinner!’’ The invective, to modern ears, 
sounds more like Mrs. Brown ‘as ever was’’ than the erudite 
Thackeray ; but Colonel Newcome was of the old school. In those 
days the guests at the Cave of Harmony, or the Adelphi, and, 
occasionally, even at Evans’s, supplied their own musié, Just as 
they do to this day at a Free-and-easy or a Wayzegoose. “ Your 
health and song, sir,’ and soon. Now and then, it wasa senti- 
ment. ‘As we travel up the hillside of life may we never meet a 
friend coming down.” And then you drank to his “ health and 
sentiment.” Although Thackeray had Evans’s in his mind 
when he wrote that early chapter of ‘‘The Newcomes,” I have 
not the smallest doubt that the incident was imaginary, or that he 
had transposed it from an experience of some other establishment. 

Evans’s was the model Music Hall. These are days of the 
reminiscent. We live at such a rate that at five-and-forty a man is 
old. He talks of the days when he was young, and went twice a 
week to the pit of the Haymarket, and paid his money at the doors, 
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body, and whom everybody knew and liked. A delightful place, 
Evans’s, entered from one of the Covent Garden corridors. I 
recall its unique, if smoky, atmosphere with peculiar pleasure. 
Redolent of chops and steaks and foaming stout, hazy with 
tobacco smoke (through which wandered the soothing vocal 
strains of “Who will o’er the Downs with me?” or the 
- patriotic refrain of ‘“‘Men of Harlech’), Evans’s was a chop-— 
house, a concert room, and the best of night clubs. It had 
its bad beginnings, no doubt, and its unhappy ending; but 
between these extremes there was a really pleasant, genialtime. I 
hardly ever went there without seeing Serjeant Ballantyne, who. 
pays high tribute to the dear old place in his book of Reminiscences. 
He reminds me that we only called Mr. Green ‘‘ Paddy’”’ behind 
his back. Everyone respected the merry.old man. He shook his 
head about Colonel Newcome, and mentioned that the Cave of 
Harmony was at the Adelphi. Ballantyne was a great favourite 
with Mr. Green, who always reserved a special chair for the 
famous advocate. Like other frequenters, he |'-'onged to many 
clubs, but rarely missed spending an evening at Evans’s. I have 
seen at his table in a corner of the old room there, Mr. Montagu 
Williams, the present popular London magistrate, the late Mr. 
Lawson, of the great daily paper, and his successor, looking not 
more fresh and fit than he does to-day. Before my time, Thackeray 
and Dickens were habitués, as were also Albert Smith and 
‘Douglas Jerrold. I have eaten many = supper there with Mark 
Lemon and Shirley Brooks, and have met there both Benjamin 
Webster and Mr. Buckstone, of the Haymarket. And what 
potatoes the cook sent up to be squeezed upon one’s plate by 
the most attentive of waiters with the whitest of napkins! 
There were many and notable pictures on the walls. The 
music was supplied by a trained choir of ‘men and boys, 
and consisted of the gems of Bishop, Purcell, Hatton, and other 
masters of the art of madrigal, glee, and chorus. ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens,” ‘“* The Chough and Crow,” and a score of kindred works: 
were given during the evening, with an occasional solo. If you 
happened to be alone, it was easy enough to listen and be senti- 
mental over both words and music ; if you had company, the music 
made a soft and agreeable accompaniment to your conversation. 
It was not aggressive music, it might have been one voice har- 
monised, so perfect was the method, so complete the conductor’s © 
control. The place had its noisy times, its rowdy incidents, but: 
they were not the vicious incidents that occasionally darken the 
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splendours of the modern halls. Once a year, the men of Oxford 
and Cambridge, coming up for the Boat Race, made Evans’s hum. 
They sang their own songs; they danced on the furniture; they 
fought with anything and anybody. And once a year the ordinary 
frequenters left the place to these sedate students of the Univer- 
sities, and nothing very serious came of their high spirits. 

Then one sad day it was all over. Paddy died. The pictures 
were sold. ‘There succeeded a proprietary that had new ideas. 
The lady in her tiny brougham drew up, and was admitted. 
Champagne in cut glasses took the place of stout in pewter pots. 
Disturbance followed the innovation. The police stepped in, and 
they who had loved the old place in its days of innocence dis- 
persed to seek recreation in other scenes. Whether the Great 
This, the Charming Serio-comic That, the Chain-breaking Sam- 
son, and the rest, are an improvement on Herr Joel, the sentimental 
songster, or Evans’s trained choir, it is not my province to | 
discuss ; whether the presence of Phryne and Circe is a distinct 
advance upon the old fashion dictated by Paddy Green and his 
snuff-box is a question for editorial columns, and not for these - 
Idler’s pages; but I will say without fear of contradiction that 
there is no supper now-a-days to be compared with the simple 
wholesome fare and the courteous attendance that men rejoiced 
in during the palmy days of Evans’s Music Hill, under the urban2 
and genial management of Paddy Green. 
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‘¢ Patent applied for.” 

‘¢ That will answer. What do you want for it?” 

‘¢ What will it retail for?” 

‘¢ Well, twenty-five cents, I should think.” 

‘‘ What will you give for the exclusive right ?” 

“I couldn’t give twenty dollars, if I had to pay cash down; 
but I'll tell you what P’ll do. I'll make it out and market it, and 
pay you five cents royalty on each one.” 

Washington sighed. Another dream disappeared ; no money 
in the thing. So he said— 

‘‘ All right, take it at that. Draw me a paper.” 

He went his way with the paper, and dropped the matter out 
of his mind—dropped it out to make room for further attempts to 
think out the most promising way to invest his half of the 
reward, in case a partnership investment satisfactory to both 
beneficiaries could not be hit upon. 

He had not been very long at home when Sellers arrived, 
sodden with grief and booming with glad cxcitement—working 
both these emotions successfully, sometimes separately, sometimes 
together. He fell on Hawkins’s neck sobbing, and said— 

‘‘ Oh, mourn with me, my friend, mourn for my desolate house ; 
death has smitten my last kinsman, and I am Earl of Rossmore 
—congratulate me!” 

He turned to his wife, who had entered while this was going 
on, put his arms about her, and said, ‘‘ You will bear up for my 
sake, my lady—it had to happen, it was decreed.” 

She bore up very well, and said— 

‘¢Tt’s no great loss. Simon Lathers was a poor, well-meaning 
useless thing, and no account, and his brother never was worth 
shucks.” 

The rightful earl continued— 

‘Tam too much prostrated by these conflicting griefs and joys 
to be able to concentrate my mind upon affairs; I will ask our 
good friend here to break the news by wire or post to the Lady 
Gwendolen, and instruct her to——” 

‘‘ What Lady Gwendolen ?” 

‘¢Our poor daughter, who, alas! 

‘¢ Sally Sellers? Mulberry Sellers, are you losing your mind ? ” 

‘‘ There—please do not forget who you are, and who I am; 
remember your own dignity, be considerate also of mine. It were 
best to cease from using my family name, now, Lady Rccsmore.” 

‘Goodness gracious, well I never! What am I to call you 
then?” 
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KENILWORTH KEEP, REDGAUNTLET HALL, ROWENA-IVANHOE 


COLLEGE, THURSDAY. 
DEAR PRECIOUS MAMMA RoSSMORE— 


Oh, the joy of it!—you can’t think. They had always turned up their 
noses at our pretensions, you know; and I had fought back as well as I 
could by turning up at theirs. They always said it might be something great 
and fine to be rightful shadow of an earldom, but to merely be shadow of a 
shadow, and two or three times removed at that—pooh-pooh! And I 
always retorted that not to be able to show four generations of American- 
Colonial - Dutch - Peddler-and - Salt- Cod-McAllister-Nobility might be endur- 
able, but to have to confess such an origin—pfew-few! Well, the telegram, 
it was just a cyclone! The messenger came right into the great Rob Roy 
Hall of Audience, as excited as he could be, singing out ‘‘ Despatch for Lady 
Gwendolen Sellors!” and you ought to have seen that simpering, chattering 
assemblage of pinchbeck aristocrats turned to stone! I was off in the 
corner, of course, by myself—it’s* where Cinderella belongs. I took the . 
telegram and read it and tried to faint—and I could have done it if I had | 
any preparation, but it was all so sudden, you know—but no matter, I did 
the next best thing: I put my handkerchief to my eyes and fled sobbing to 
my room, dropping the telegram as I started. I released one corner of my 
eye a moment—just enough to see the herd swarm for the telegram—and 
then continued my broken-hearted flight, just as happy as a bird. 

Then the visits of condolence began, and I had to accept the loan of Miss 
Aucusta-Templeton-Ashmore Hamilton’s quarters because the press was so 
great, an there isn’t room for three and a cat in mine. And I’ve been 
holding a Lodge of Sorrow ever since, and defending myself aga nst people’s 
attempts to claim kin. And do you know, the very first to fetch her tears and 
sympathy to my market was that foolish Skimperton girl who has always — 
-shubbed me so shameliully, and claimed lordship and precedence of the whole 
college because some ancestor of hers, some time or other, was a McAllister. 
Why it was like the bottom bird in the menagerie putting on airs because its 
head ancestor was a pterodactyl. 

But the ger—reatest triumph of all was—guess. But you'll never. This 
is it. That little fool and two others have always been fussing and fretting 
over which was entitled to precedence—by rank, you know. They’ve nearly 
starved themselves at it; for each claimed the right to take precedence of all 
the college in l-aving the table, and so neither of them ever finished her 
dinner, but broke off in the middle and tried to get out ahead of the others. 
Well, after my first day’s grief and seclusion—I was fixing up a mourning 
dress, you see—I appeared at the public table again, and then—what do you 
think? Those three fluffy goslings sat there contentedly and squared up the 
long famine—lapped and lapped, munched and munched, ate and ate, till 
the gravy appeared in their eyes—humbly waiting for the Lady Gwendolen 
to take precedence and move out first, you see! 

Oh, yes, I’ve been having a darling good time. And do you know, not 
one of these collegians has had the cruelty to ask me how I came by my new 
name. With some this is due to charity, but with others it isn’t. They 
refrain, not from native kindness, but from educated discretion. I educated 

Well, as soon as I shall have settled up what’s left ot the old scores, and 
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snuffed up a few more of those pleasantly intoxicating clouds of incense, I 
shall pack and depart homeward. ‘Tell papa I am as fond of him as I am 
of my new name. I couldn’t put it stronger than that. What an inspiration 
it was! But inspirations come easy to him. 
These from your loving daughter, 
GWENDOLLN. 


Hawkins reached for the letter and glanced over it. 

‘¢ Good hand,” he said, *‘ and full of confidence and animation, 
and goes racing right along. She’s bright—that’s plain.” 

*¢ Oh, they’re all bright—the Sellerses. Anyway, they would 
be if there were any. Even those poor Latherses would have been 
bright if they had been Sellerses; I mean full blood. Of course, 
they had a Sellers strain in them—a big strain of it, too, but— 
being a Bland dollar don’t make it a dollar just the same.” 

The seventh day after the date of the telegram, Washington 
came dreaming down to breakfast, and was set wide awake by an 
electrical spasm of pleasure. Here was the most beautiful young 
creature he had ever seen in his life. It was Sally Sellers, Lady 
Gwendolen ; she had come in the night. And it seemed to him 
that her clothes were the prettiest and the daintiest he had ever 
looked upon, and the most exquisitely contrived and fashioned 
and combined as to decorative trimmings, and fixings, and melting 
harmonies of colour. It was only a morning dress, and inexpen- 
sive, but he confessed to himself, in the English common to 
Cherokee Strip, that it was a “ corker.” And now, as he perceived, 
the reason why the Sellers household poverties and sterilities had 
been made to blossom like the rose,and charm the eyeand satisfy the 
spirit, stood explained ; here was the magician; here in the midst 
of her works, and furnishing in her own person the proper accent 
and climaxing finish of the whole. 

_ My daughter, Major Hawkins—come home to mourn ; flown 
home at the call of affliction to help the authors of her being to 
bear the burden of bereavement. She was very fond of the late 
earl—idolised him, sir, idolised him———” 

‘“ Why, father, I’ve never seen him.” 

‘‘True—she’s right, I was thinking of another—er—of her 
mother——” 

‘“‘T idolised that smoked haddock ?—that sentimental, spirit- 
less——”’ 

“JT was thinking of myself! Poor noble fellow, we were 
inseparable com i 

‘¢ Hear the man! Mulberry Sel—Mul—Rossmore !—hang the 
troublesome name, I can never—if I’ve heard you say once, I’ve 
heard you say a thousand times that if that poor sheep——” 
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of,the most taxing things to do is to conceal your meaning 
when you are trying to conceal it. Whereas if you go at 
literature with a free conscience and nothing to conceal, you can 
turn out a book, every time, that the very elect can’t understand. 
They all do.” 

Then Hawkins resigned also, and the two agreed that they 
must manage to wait the ten days somehow or other. Next, they 
caught a ray of cheer: since they had something definite to go 
upon, now, they could probably borrow money on the reward— 
enough, at any rate, to tide them over till they got it; and mean- 
time the materializing-recipe would be perfected, and then good- 
bye to trouble for good and all. 

The next day, May the tenth, a couple of things happened— 
among others. The remains of the noble Arkansas twins left our 
‘Shores for England, consigned to Lord Rossmore, and Lord Ross- - 
more’s son, Kirkcudbright Llanover Marjoribanks Sellers Viscount 
Berkeley, sailed from Liverpool for America to place the reversion 
of the earldom in the hands of the rightful peer, Mulberry Sellers, 
of Rossmore Towers, in the District of Columbia, U.S.A. 

These two impressive shipments would meet and part in mid- 
Atlantic, five days later, and give no sign. 
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By “* Do BaHin.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE MissES HAMMOND. 





CHAPTER I. 









ETTAH, Sahib!” ‘The English 
mail,eh?” From Hilda, I bet! No! 
that is not the paper she usés. She writes 
on blue paper with purple ink of all horrors ! 
It’s Rosamund then. She wants to 
make me jealous by descriptions of 
, Jones’s attentions. Last time she 
hinted at breaking with me. But 
no such luck! Oh, confound it all! 
It’s Mary. She hasn’t written for 
six weeks, and I hoped she was getting 
over it. 

‘‘Hi! You Abdul! I cannot see any- 
one; out; do you understand? Bring mea 
brandy and soda, and work those punkahs. 
This old hole gets hotter every day.” 

What a cad I have been! Worse to Mary than either of the 


others! Suppose she has found me out! Well, here goes. 

‘‘ My dearest Jack, 

‘I did not w.ite to you by the last two mails as you told me not to write too 
often. I hope you will not think this letter comes too soon, as I have not 
written to you for nearly six weeks-——” 

Oh, I really must skip these two pages about the Cathedral 
set, and the College frumps, and the clothes at the headmaster’s 
party-—— 

‘* My dear Jack, I do miss you so! Of course I love you too much ever to 
disregard your wishes, but do allow me to tell my father of our engagement. 
He is so good, so fond of you —” 

And so on for three pages ! 

‘Your mother asked me to pay her a visit in endon. I cannot well be 
spared this term, but I hope I shall be able to go in the Spring. Surely, Jack, 
I might then tell her our secret. I cannot bear to feel I am deceiving her. 
Write to me soon and release me from this painful silence. 

‘‘ Ever yours only, 
‘‘Mapny GREY. 


—— 


“LETTAH, SAHIB!" 


‘“P.S.—I send my fondest love , write soon.” 
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Mater taken off the ship in hysterics by Lucy, and felt the throb- 
bing of the engines, did I seem safe froma triple invasion! At 
ast, my mental anguish yielded to greater bodily sufferings. 

Oh, hang it ! I’ve forgotten Mrs. Mason’s party! I shall just 
have time to goif I hurry up. I hate the old cat, but I must keep 
in with Mason. How the old woman treats her little companicn. 
Jane Lee! I wonder Mason doesn’t interfere ! ‘‘ Hi, Abdul! wheic 
are my dress clothes ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘ May 26th. It is now a month since further news has come 
of my poor boy’s fate. I have opened a packet of his letters which 
Archibald sent me, but my eyesight is not what it was. I shall be 
helped to-morrow by Mary Grey, who comes to me for a few days. 
Dear Jack appeared to me, last year, to regard Mary as a sister, 
and I shall be very glad of a quiet companion who knew my 
darling. 

‘‘ May 27th. Mary arrived, looking very ill. She was most 
sympathetic. No daughter could have greeted me more tenderly. 

‘ After tea I said to her: ‘ Mary, I’m beginning to sort dear 
Jack’s letters, and I propose to begin on this packet tied with blue 
ribbon.’ To my astonishment she burst into tears, and said: ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Vivian, I must tell you something which you ought to have 
known long ago; I was to have been dear Jack’s wife if he had lived. 
I believe those are my letters which you hold in your hand! Jack 
and I had been attached to one another from his early schooldays, 
and when you took me up to the Indian Civilian Ball it was all 
settled between us.’ 

‘¢ How glad I am now that I asked Mary to stay; the girl who 
first awakened in my Jack’s heart a pure-minded and constant 
affection. We passed a very peaceful evening talking of dear 
Jack! I see the Flemicks have returned to-day from abroad. 
Rosamund’s dressing is usually calculated to draw far too much 
attention to her, but now she is in mourning—lI wonder what rela- 
tion they have lost. 

‘‘May 28th. Iam ina state of terrible perplexity. The top 
letter in the bundle is in a different handwriting. It bears the 
signature of ‘ Hilda Darcy,’ and appears to me to partake of the 
nature of a love letter. The writer refers to an engagement ; this, 
of course, must be a mistake, as dear Jack was engaged to Mary, 

but I really begin to fear he must have been imprudent. 
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to hear all about him, to know if he left any letter for me, and tv 
ask if I might be a daughter to you ?’ 

‘“‘¢ Miss Darcy,’ I said, ‘1 have found letters of yours which I 
now understand, but you must really allow me time to recover from 
the shock of this discovery. Will you return this evening? By 
that time I shall have examined more of my son’s papers.’ I 
told her all we knew of Jack’s death, and soothed her in every way 
I could, as I feared Mz-y might pass the door and hear her sobs. 
At last she said she would leave, and, again throwing her arms 
round my neck, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, I shall love you very much, 
you are so like my dear Jack.’ But Jack was always the image 
of his father! As soon as I was fairly composed I rejoined Mary, 
who asked me what Miss Darcy had come for. 

***¢ About a charity,’ I replied, ‘I always see these people 
myself, and enquire into their claims.’ ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


May 2gth. I now feel strong enough to record some of the 
incidents of this terrible day. 

I was looking over Miss Darcy’s letters, when the servant 
announced ‘‘ Miss Flemick.” I was much annoyed! It really was 
very hard to have my short interval of rest interrupted by so 
unwelcome a visitor. Besides, it was an intrusion. I do not 
visit the Flemicks. She entered and seated herself, and, after a 
pause began: ‘ Mrs. Vivian, I have been abroad, but, of course, 
I have been intending to call on you ever since your son’s death ! 
You are doubtless already aware why I have come? ”: 

‘‘T presume to condole with me,” I replied. ‘It is really very 
kind of you to visit a total stranger, but I am hardly strong 
enough to see visitors yet.” 

This I hoped would be a sufficiently broad hint. 

‘Your calling me a stranger, Mrs. Vivian,” she said, ‘‘ shows 
that you know nothing, so I will tell you the truth at once. A 
year ago your son proposed to me.” ‘ Miss Flemick,” I replied, as 
calmly as I could, ‘‘do you consider this is an occasion to refer to 
any opportunity you may have had of refusing my son? Not 
that I believe it!” 

Miss Flemick smiled. ‘I am not surprised,” she said, ‘that 
you should misunderstand me, but I am referring to an opportunity 
I had of accepting your son! It was unwise to bind myself to a 
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girls looked at one another, and I hurriedly introduced them, 
hoping Rosamund would leave, when Hilda turned to her and 
said: ‘‘ Are you any relation to some Mr. Flemicks, at Oxford ? ” 

‘¢T am their sister,’”’ she replied. 

‘‘ They gave that dance with dear Jack, Mrs.. Vivian,” said 
Hilda. The words ‘dear Jack” must have aroused Rosamund’s 
suspicions. She said haughtily: “(I presume you were very 
intimate with Mr. Vivian.” ‘Oh, yes”—began Hilda. I 
interrupted: ‘‘ Her father was very kind to Jack.” 

‘¢ Then,” said Rosamund, “I need not conceal from you that 
he was to have married me! ”’ 

The effect on Hilda was terrible. She turned pale and then 
crimson, and said furiously : ‘‘ How dare you tell such a story, you 
must be a very wicked girl! Jack and I were engaged for a 
year before his death!” It was now Rosamund’s turn to look 
amazed, but she controlled herself, and said : “‘ How is this, Mrs. 
Vivian?” Hilda burst out: ‘ Mrs. Vivian knows that I was his 
' fiancée; she has seen my letters |!” 

Rosamund cast a withering glance at me, and, then turning to 
Hilda, said: ‘I fear we have both been strangely deceived. Mrs. 
Vivian has just acknowledged that my engagement was proved. 
I also had been engaged to Jack for nearly a year. We had better 
discuss the matter calmly, and perhaps when Mrs. Vivian feels able 
to speak”’ (this in a tone of cutting scorn) ‘‘ she would lend us her 
assistance.” 

Hilda cast one wild glance at her, and burst into a torrent of 
sobs, saying: ‘‘I won’t believe it! Jack was the noblest man that 
ever lived; how dare you say such things!” ; 

‘When you are calmer, Miss Darcy,” replied Rosamund, ‘ I 
will prove to you the truth of my assertion, and I should be glad 
if you would prove yours.” 

Here a slight noise made me look round, and I saw—Mary— 
white as a sheet, clinging to the door. She had entered BOISE: 
lessly without anyone perceiving it. 

‘‘ T have heard everything,” she said in a stunned voice, “ and 
_ It 1s perhaps of the most importance to me that these ladies 
should prove their statements, for I am staying here as Jack’ S, 
acknowledged fiancée.” 

‘‘ My dear girls,” I gasped out, ‘I believe you are all telling 
‘the truth! You were all engaged to Jack! For Heaven’s sake 
go away peaceably. Nothing can be done now!” 

At this moment Hammond entered, bringing a telegram. 
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was the day of the Ineffable Sacrament—the very name of which it 
were death to speak. 
*¥ *% # 

There was little sleep i in the City that night, and all through 
the dark hours processions of priests passed and repassed along 
the narrow ways. Long before daybreak the path cut in the rock 
leading up to the Grand Portal of:the Temple was crowded. At 
sunrise the great brazen gates, never opened save on such an 
occasion as this, were flung apart, and the vast throng was carried 
on between rows of colossal marble figures into an enormous hall, 
the low roof of which was supported by thousands of marble pillars, 
and then out into the great courtyard of the Temple. Ina 
moment this was filled with the pilgrims. 

After the sun was fairly above the horizon, a black-robed priest 
came out on the castellated gallery of a lofty minaret, and spread 
out his hands to the East. He spoke, and his words came faintly 
down to the worshippers. .An intense silence fell over the court, 
save when now and then the pent-up excitement of a pilgrim found 

vent ina gasp. From within the Temple now at times came faint, 
mysterious sounds. The ceremony had begun. 
* # * x * 

The hot day wore away, but noone stirred : the cool dampness 
of evening came, and the full white moon rose into the any: but 
no one ‘marked the flight of time. 

% ° % * * | 

A priest appeared at a high portico, robed in white which 
seemed as phosphorescent in the moonlight. He spoke in a low 
tone to those immediately below. him, and an awe- -struck whisper 
passed through the throng of worshippers. 

‘The Lama is about to enter the Holy of Holies.” 

% * * %  % 

A chant was heard within the Temple as of a thousand voices 
—it grew louder and louder until it rose into a great rhythmic roar 
like the sea—suddenly it stopped, and the vast crowd without, as 
by a common impulse, threw themselves on their faces. 

At this moment a black shadow touched the face of the great 
white moon, and minute by minute increased until the light of 
the night waned, and a darkness fell over all. The prostrate 
pilgrims lay trembling. 

Then, of a sudden, from a part of the Temple behind the wor- 
shippers, was heard a high, clear voice, speaking in an unknown 
tongue words of weird beauty. This ceased, and was succeeded 
by a mysterious rushing sound as of wings. 
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‘Is it thy wish to serve the Gods ?” 

The boy, though frightened, said, ‘‘ Yes,” and the grave words 
of the priests at last won consent from the terrified reluctance of 
the father. The last interview was short, and then the youth was 
led away, and great doors clanged shut. The father made futile 
efforts to retract, but was forced to leave with his son’s last cry of 
terror ringing in his ears. 

* % % * 

Years passed. The youth increased in learning and piety 
more than any of his fellows. Long days he sought for Know- 
ledge in time-stained manuscripts and ancient volumes bound in 
gold: long nights on his knees he strove for Wisdom in keeping 
vigil of the Holy Taper. And into the World and into the breasts 
of men had he penetrated, and he knew what they contained. 
With years came the advancement which brought him nearer the 
Divine Source, and at last he stood next to the Lama, the great 
High Priest, and within his grasp was the knowledge of that 
Ultimate Truth, to the passionate pursuit of which his life 
for thirty years had been given. 

; * % * # * ; 

The Lama secluded himself from the eyes of even his nearest 
attendants for many weeks. At last he emerged and appointed a 
day a twelvemonth hence for the Ineffable Sacrament. Sacted 
envoys galloped on foaming stallions to the courts of kings, and 
thence thousands of messengers issued to the uttermost provinces of 
the world, that all men might know the day. 

A year elapsed, and again the desert was thronged with : 
caravans, and again the vultures wheeled out of the air, uttering 
harsh cries. 

Again the brazen gates were sean and ‘again the crowd of 
reverent worshippers filled the great court of the Temple: 

Again the black-robed priest appeared on the lofty minaret, and 
again the priest in white enve the low words of warning from 
the portico. 

% % HH % % 

Again the chantjng of the myriad voices, and eae the vast 

throng of pilgrims fell upon their faces. | 
% * 8% % # : 

Within the enormous nave of the Temple, all the priests were 
assembled, wearied by the arduous ceremonies which they had 
been performing, and yet full of most intense eagerness, for it was 
now that the Lama was to choose his successor. The moment drew 
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_ ©The burdens of life are enough—I wish not the burdens of 
wealth,” he passed on. 

In the next alcove. were swords and javelins of every destrip- 
tion, and a plumed helmet capping them all. They did not 
detain him, and murmuring, 

‘‘ Naught is so empty as glory,” he turned to the next. 

In it, on a purple cloth, were a crown and sceptre. ‘* Baubles 
for children,” he smiled and turned away. : 

Another room showed an almsgiver. The priest frowned; 
‘Those who cannot live should die.” | 

Then he came to a-student’s library, the shelves filled with 
rare volumes and curious manuscripts, while through‘a _half- 
opened door the tools of alchemy were visible. 

_ My soul is wearied with knowledge,” he exclaimed ; “I long 
for wisdom.” | 

The next room showed a divan, upon which a woman 
reclined in all the splendour of her beauty. A blush came to 
her cheeks as she saw the priest, and she hid her face from 
him, and strove to cover herself with a silken shawl. He 
lingered, looking at her, and his heart beat rapidly. 

‘*]T would tarry here,” he said, ‘* could I be thy lover, and not 

thy slave. I would tarry here, wouldst thou but release me when 
the tie that bound our hearts was broken. I would tarry here, 
wouldst thou recognise that at the most thou couldst be but an 
eddy in the current of my life; but, to be content with this, thou 
wouldst Icve me too much—or not enough.” 
- And so, with one last regretful look, he turned away, and 
throwing aside another curtain, he felt the cool air of night upon 
his hot face, and he looked out over the desert lying dim and 
mysterious in the moonlight. He advanced a few steps to where 
he saw a taper burning. There was a porch with a rose bush 
running over it, and the red blossoms visible here and there. ‘Two 
well-tried friends of many years sat there, and there was upon a 
table a flask filled with red wine, through which the light of the 
taper came rich in colour as the twilight sky in autumn. There 
was a third chair and a glass waiting for him. The friends rose 
and came towards him, sayrhg: 

‘We were told you were coming. Come, we have been 
waiting long.” 

He went to them gladly and grasped their hands. 

‘¢ My dear old friends,” he cried, ‘‘ here is unalloyed happiness, 
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and was promptly anathematised by the religious press as the 
offspring of evil. 

‘‘] prefer ‘Tennessee’s Partner’ of the two, although ‘The 
Luck’ isn’t so improbable. But the improbable frequently happens 
in real life. Do you remember in ‘ Gabriel Conroy,’ where the 
coach came up the narrow, precipitous gorge through which the 
Wingdam stage passed on its way from Marysville, and the 
wall of the dam burst, and Gabriel saved a woman when the 
coach upset? Mr. Bret Harte was travelling through a locality 
exactly like that, in the Foot Hills. One evening he came to just 
such a valley. It was shut in by the hills, and it occurred to him, 
as he halted his horse and looked down the gorge, ‘If there were 
a flood, and a coach happened to be passing, the passengers would 
have to swim for their lives.’ . 

‘¢ Soon after the publication of ‘ Gabriel Conroy’ Mr. Bret Harte 
received a letter from California saying that he (Mr. Bret Harte) 
had evidently anticipated the catastrophe, and enclosing a news- 
paper cutting giving an almost similar account of an accident 
which had happened under precisely the same circumstances, even 
to the saving of a woman’s life. This was a case of imagination 
anticipating Nature. These curious coincidences do sometimes 
happen.” 

As the minutes flew by, I regretted Mr. Bret Harte’s absence 
less and less. He was probably busy. All the hero-worship of 
a lifetime would have to be expended on these intensely peaceful 
surroundings. Still, Mr. Bret Harte’s representative had a knack 
of saying exactly the things one would have expected from Mr. 
Bret Harte. One by one, that gentleman’s heroes and heroines 
rose up in response to my eager questioning. Folinsbee the gay, 
Jack Hamlin, tenderest-hearted and most angelically-voiced of 
gamblers, Miggles and Mliss, Mr. John Oakhurst and Wan Lee, 
Jinny and the Heathen Chinee, and, above all, that haunting 
heroine of the Newport Romance, who has probably visited most 
of us at some time or another :-— 

‘¢ But whether she came as a faint perfume, 
Or whether a spirit in stole of white, 
I feel, as I pass from the darkened room, 
She has been with my. soul to-night.” 

We reluctantly bade adieu to this brilliant conversationalist, 
this accomplished man of the world, this cosmopolitan militaire. 
Still, as we went down the steps, and I thought of the wasted 
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¢¢ You’re Cap Bunker?” she says. 

«That's me, Ma’am,” I says. 

‘© You're a Northern man and you go with your kind,” sez she; 
‘¢ but you’re a white man, and thar’s no cur blood in you. 
But you aint listenin’, Mollie—you’re dead tired, lass ”"—with a 
co-mmiserating look at her now whitening face—“ and I'll haul in line 
an < wait. Well, to cut it short, she wanted me to take her down 
the coast a bit to where she could join Marion. She said she'd 
been shook by his friends, followed by spies—and blame my skin, 
Mollie, ef that proud woman didn’t break down and cry like a 
baby. Now, Mollie, what got me in all this, was that them 
Chivalry folks—ez was always jawin’ about their ‘ Southern 
dames’ and their ‘ Ladye fairs,’ and always runnin’ that kind of 
vilge water outer their scuppers whenever they careened over on a 
fair wind—was jess the kind to throw off on a woman, when they 
didn’t want her, and I kinder thought I'd like her to see the 
difference betwixt the latitude o’ Charleston and Cap Cod. So I 
told her I didn’t want the jewelry and dimons she offered me, but 
if she would come down to the wharf, after dark, I’d smuggle her 
aboard, and Id allow to the men that she was your Auntie ez I 
was givin’ a free passage to! Lord! dear! think o’ me takin’ 
the name o’ Mollie Bunker’s aunt in vain for that sort o’ woman ! 
Think o’ me,” continued’ Captain Bunker with a_ tentative 
chuckle—“ sort o’ pretendin’ to hand yo’r Auntie to Kernel Marion 
for—for his lady love! I don't wonder ye’s half frighted and 
half laffin',”” he added, as his wife uttered a hysterical cry ; ‘it was 
awful! But it worked, and I got her off, and wots more I got 
her shipped to Mazatlan, where she’ll join Marion, and the two 
are goin’ back to Virginy, where I guess they won't. trouble 
Californy again. Ye know now, deary,” he went on, speaking 
with difficulty through Mrs. Bunker’s clinging arms and fast 
dripping tears, ‘“‘ why I didn’t heave to to say ‘ good-bye.’ But 
its all over now—I’ve made a clean breast of it, Mollie—and don’t 
you cry!” 

But it was xoé all over. For a moment later, Captain Bunker 
vegan to fumble in his waistcoat pocket with the one hand that 
was not clasping his wife's waist. ‘One thing more, Mollie; 
when I left her and refused to take any of her dimons, she put 
a queer sort o’ ring into my hand, and told me witha kind o’ 
mischievious, bedevilin’ smile, that I must keep it to remember 
herby. Here it is—why Mollie—lass! are you crazy ?” 
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Now Sergeant Clancy, the new man at Cockatoo Corner, was, 
in his way, a special person; he was quite different from the 
ordinary mounted constable of the Colonies. His _ speciality 
was an imagination of his own. This imagination was of the 
restless kind which would have proved a distinct advantage in the 
detective department down in Sydney; but in the back-blocks 
it was no advantage at all. The Sergeant’s own imagination he fed 
in his leisure on that of other imaginative men, the novelists ; and as 
his leisure had been large, so was the flavour of romance about him 
strong and stale. He was new to the Corner, so new as now to be 
returning from the station with his very first supply of mutton ; 
he was still examining the township through romantic glasses, as 
the potential scene of the kind of things he read of but never had 
a chance of doing. And the :.ght of Miss Slagg asleep among 
the pines more nearly hinted at such a thing than anything he had 
seen or heard of yet. For instance, she might not be asleep at all, 
but dead. This obviously was not the case, but the Sergeant 
pulled up, jumped down, and drew near to inspect. 

He saw before him a spectacle in which there was little 
to attract; for the clothes were ragged, the boots in holes, 
the hands large, and the face invisible. He did not know it was 
Miss Slagg; indeed, he knew the Slaggs by reputation only, and 
this since his visit to the station this afternoon. But it was a 
woman: the gallant Sergeant looked instinctively forthe attendant 
peril for which fiction had taught him to yearn. There was none. 
There was no snake in the sand crawling on to attack, no savage 
waving his boomerang behind the tree. There was no first- 
class danger to rescue her from. But the woman’s wideawake | 
was tilted so far forward that part of her head was exposed to the 
sun ; and this seemed to constitute a dang7r of the second class. 
The Sergeant tugged up half a blue-bush, and stole forward to 
adjust it behind the unconscious head, remembering as he did. 
so that he had read something of the kind once in a story. 

‘* Be off to blazes!” 

The words cracked out distinct, harsh, and separate, as a 
revolver spits, and they shot Clancy two yards backward, shrub 
in hand. They came from under the wideawake, which was 
raised a little by one of the large, sunburnt hands, so that the 
Sergeant now beheld the full lips and even teeth from which the 
words had been fired. 

‘‘ Excuse me,” he stammered, “ but sunstroke-——”’ 

‘You an’ your sunstroke ! ” 
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same thing to you, Sergeant, if you hadn't told me you minded 
yours of your own accord. And I believe you. See?” Her eyes 
had flashed ; but now she was grinning again. 
‘IT see,” said the Sergeant, dis- 
creetly. 
‘** So long, then.”’ 
‘‘Solong.”’ And with yet greater 
discretion, foreign to his habit, the 
inspired Sergeant drove 
CFLs off at once, without 
another word, though 
not without another look. 
He glanced back 
presently along 
the wide, sandy 
track; and Miss 
Slagg westrudg- 
ing after him 
with long, un- 
feminine steps, 
swinging a dead 
rabbit in either 
hand. 
From that day 
forward, Sergeant Clancy inhaled the atmosphere of personal 
romance for which he had long pined. Here was a wild but 

. glorious girl living at the mercy of a wretch ofa father. They 

. Inhabited’a hovel; no one trusted them; the father was an in- 
veterate villain; the girl a lovely, unfriended savage—until the 
Sergeant’s advent. He befriended her, and more. He loved her 
from the first. It was the romance of his life, for which he had 
waited patiently. 

The villainous Slagg was one of those picturesque persons 
who decorate the outer rings of civilisation more often than the 
populous bull’s-eye. He was of the medium height and build, had 
really handsome features (when newly shaved), and he had given 
Nancy her eyes. But he was the acknowledged rogue of the 
district, and the Sergeant smoked an occasional evening pipe with 
him at the peril of his own position. He ran the risk sometimes, 
however, and when he did Nancy would be there. More often he 
would manage to encounter her when going the round of her 
rabbit-traps, and the girl would laugh and fling slang at him 













“SWINGING A DEAD RABBIT IN EITHER HAND.” 
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across a gulf of her own fixing, captivating him in her own way. 
It was a way that strengthened without tightening existing bonds. 
She encouraged him in her rough fashion, yet kept him at a dis- 
heartening distance, and this with a facility really astonishing in 
one so purely a child of nature. It never occurred to him that the 
encouragement was not genuine, but enforced by old Slagg, who 
would score consideratly by an attachment between his daughter 
and the Sergeant, through the latter’s consequent attitude towards 
himself. 

Slagg had a reputation for sheep-stealing : he had been caught 
at it, and convicted, before this; and it was Clancy’s dread that it 
might fall to him to catch and convict the old sinner again. Iam 
afraid the gallant Sergeant neglected his severest duty for the sake 
of Slagg’s daughter and her brilliant eyes; either there were some 
things he would not see, or he was blind and unfit for the force. 
What he saw with all his soul, and naturally to the eclipse of 
duty, was the uncouth beauty of this strapping girl; and later, 
her good heart. For she had merits other than her eyes and hair, 
the ripe tint of her skin, or the graceful curves which old clothes, 
never made for Nancy, could not hide. Of the two inhabitants of 
the hovel opposite the police-barracks, it was the girl who supplied 
the necessaries of their lives—always barring the mutton, which 
was a luxury, and never paid for. Nancy was the rabbiter, who 
went the round of her traps every day, and carried the skins to the 
station once a week, where they fetched sixpence each. Nancy 
had paid for the piebald pony which her father rode, and from 
which he had fallen more than once whcn in drink. Nancy carved 
the emu-eggs, and carved them better than anyone else in those 
parts, so that her work would have paid her really well had she 
known its actual value. And it was Nancy who took care of her 
disreputable old father, drunk or sober, and bore his violence in 
either state, brooking no word against him from sympathising 
neighbours. 

Past Cockatoo Corner, and immediately behind the tenement of 
old Slagg, flowed one of the rivers which give to this part of New 
south Wales the name of the Riverina; that is to say, it so 
flowed three seasons out of four: in summer it became a mere 
chain of waterholes. Though the surrounding country was free 
from forest, the river banks were well timbered, and behind the 
hovel the savage Nancy could boast of that luxury of civilised 
girlhood—a favourite tree. The tree was a willow with a fork 
jutting over the river. In this fork Nancy Slagg would sit carving, 
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inquiry or two respecting the new assistant there ; and these served 
only to deepen his dejection ; for already the young man seemed 
to bear an excellent character in the township. 

Before the day was over Clancy encountered the young man 
again, this time unintentionally. It was late in the evening, near 
the pine-ridge where he had first set eyes on Nancy Slagg, and 
whither he now wandered—egregiously enough—to calm his soul. 
And the young man was not alone; Nancy Slagg was with him. 

The Sergeant strode back to the township, breathing hard, 
and met old Slagg on his way out. 

‘¢ Have you seen my girl Nancy?” asked Slagg, excitedly. 

The Sergeant had no time to consider; he let his instinct answer, 
and astonished himself by saying steadily: ‘‘ No—I haven't.” 

‘‘ They’re together somewhere—damn them !”’ 

‘« Are you sure?” 

‘‘Pretty positive; and I thought it was somewhere in this 
direction, but—you've not seen a trace of ‘em, eh?” 

‘‘ Not a trace,” answered the Sergeant, already half regretting 
his instinctive lie, and wholly marvelling at it, but sticking to it 
as one does to a lie once told. 

So Slagg was thrown off that particular scent. And whatever 
happened later in the hovel, there was nocollision between Hyslop 
and the old man that night, nor the next, nor the night after that. 
Then came a darker one than usual, and what was rarer, a gentle rain. 

The Sergeant sat in his verandah, thinking, to the rather agree- 
able accompaniment of rain drops on a corrugated iron roof. He 
was also smoking, and his spirit was comparatively calm. Affairs, 
too, had calmed somewhat during the last three days. The youth 
Hyslop was conducting himself as admirably as ever behind his 
counter, and was but seldom seen outside the premises ; in fact, he 
was running no more risks. Moreover, some sort of reconciliation 
seemed to have taken place between the two Slaggs. And above all, 
Nancy had been civil—more than civil for Nancy Slagg—to 
Sergeant Clancy. So the good Sergeant was once more smoking 
the pipe of peace not in name only. His imagination was itself 
again, and the picture of Nancy, becomingly dressed, and enthroned 
in this very verandah as his wife—this picture, which had got out 
of focus, was now as clearly defined as it had ever been. 

He was considering ways of strengthening his hand. One 
way he had thought of in the beginning of things, when all his 
ideas had come from books, and this among them. It was to 
detect and incarcerate the old sheep-stealer—that were not hard— 
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The Sergeant trembled. ‘*Do you mean it, Nancy?” he 
whispered, brokenly. ‘* Do you mean it?” 

‘What'll he get?” asked the girl once more, dropping back 
into her first words and tone. 

‘A long time—a long time! ”’ 

‘‘ Long or short, it’d ruin him for life,” said Nancy, bitterly ; 
and her head drooped, her fingers wrenched one another, as she 
made up her mind. ‘ Yes, I do mean it!” she cried, looking him 
squarely in the face. ‘“‘J mean it—do you? Will you let him 
go? It's no good makin’ any bloomin’ bones about it. I mean— 
if you wanted me to—I’d marry you!” 

‘‘ He's free! ’’ said the Sergeant, very distinctly. Then, witha 
single sob, he caught her in his arms and to his breast, and she did 
not immediately resist; it was a part of the bargain. Long moments 
to each of them—of hell to her, of heaven to him—moments that 
both might carry to their death—he held her tight. At last she 
released herself, quietly, and looked up at him with so white a face 
that he heard again the rattle of the rain that had never ceased. 
Then Nancy spoke, and her words were the words of mystery. 

‘‘ There was no other way, and he’s been a great brute to me 
always, has the old man, but never such a brute as over this. 
He’d have killed my Jack—an’ he tried! So we said next time he 
got tight we'd do a bolt—and he’s been paralytic tight since sun- 
down. But we couldn't bolt on our legs, cause he’d have had me 
back in the morning. The other evening—time you saw us—I’d 
been with my Jack to the horse-paddock, and I shown him them 
two horses you've got there, ’cause they wouldn’t miss ‘em first 
thing in the mornin’ like they’d miss station horses. What's up ? 
Didn’t you know they was yours? Why, they loafed straight into 
your yard by theirselves; but you was here.” 

From a state of entire mystification, Clancy had passed, during 
this explanation, to one of incredulity. 

“Nancy,” he cried, weakly smiling, as at chaff, ‘‘ your father’s 
sober enough to-night; it’s your father I’ve run in.” 

‘‘T wish it was my father; it’s my Jack!” 

The Sergeant remembered the dense darkness (it grew lighter 
as they talked), the wideawake pulled forward, and the firm 
muscles for old arms. 

‘‘ Hyslop!” he said, with a gasp. ‘“‘ Hyslop, I suppose !”’ 

‘Yes, Jack Hyslop—my Jack. That's why I'm going todo 
what I’ve promised you I’ll do—to set my Jack scot free!” 

She seemed to speak of what she could not realise, for her fine 
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One of our sweetest singers has somewhere sung (of course I 
know who it was, byt this vagueness has a pleasing effect to 
the eye), ‘Alas! how easily things go wrong,” and they do, 
especially evening dress things. Once I was asked by a clergy- 
man in the country to dine at his house and meet a Bishop. 
The only possible train landed me at my host's at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. I couldn't stroll about a clergyman’s grounds 
all the summer afternoon in evening dress, so I had to. take 
my things with me. I dressed in the next room to the Pishop, 
who was staying in the house, but I didn’t know there was on!v a 
wooden partition between our rooms. It was a very hot, thundery 
evening, I had rheumatism in my right arm, and I had a collar 
with a buttonhole two sizes too small to fix on to a button four 
sizes too large. I didn’t take much notice of what I said myself, 
but the Bishop did, for presently he knocked at my door and 
insisted on coming in and buttoning that collar for me and tying 
my tie, and, to my horror, he went down on his knees and tried to 
button my boots with his fingers. I was confused, overwhelmed, 
and I protested, but the Bishop only looked up at me with a-sad, 
pained expression, and said that it was his duty to check the use 
of bad language by every means in his power. I felt the reproof 
keenly, and though his Lordship took three buttons off one boot 
and turned my white tie into a comic sketch, I thanked him 
meekly, and made a poor dinner. 


eae 


That is why on this occasion (the snow occasion) I 
dressed myself at two o'clock, and covering myself up He forgetteth 
in ulsters and scarves, travelled down by train en grande his dress 
tenue. It was very cold, but I had to sit bolt upright for shoes. 
fear of crumpling myself. There was algood deal of 
train changing before I reached my station, and then I had to 
go five miles across country in a cab. I couldn't sit upright in - 
that cab, because it was a covered fly with a soft roof that bulged 
down and compelled you to take off your hat and bend double. 
When I arrived at my destination I only had an hour to spare, as 
the ball commenced at seven. This would have been agreeably 
passed in dining had I not discovered that in the hurry of starting 
I had come away in a pair of thick walkinzg-boots. That upset 
me, because if there is one thing I dislike it is entering a ball- 
room in thick walking-boots. 
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It was a delightful ball. There were fifty ladies 


Q. R. Sime present and only ten gentlemeh. I was introduced to 
seeketh an a charming lady for the first quadrille, and after I had 
asylum. made the usual remarks about the weather, she turned 


he conversation on to murder, and told me the story 
of a lady who had killed her husband, and asked me if I did not 
think the lady was perfectly justified in her conduct. I avoided 
committing myself to a direct answer by enquiring if my partner 
would take an ice, and conducted her to the refreshment room, 
where I lost her while looking for a sponge cake. Then the 
Master of the Ceremonies discovered me fanning myself with the 
lid of one of Tom Smith’s cracker boxes, and introduced me to 
another lady for the next dance, which was a waltz. My new 
partner was tall and buxom, and wore diamonds and a corsage of 
natural flowers. She waltzed divinely, but insisted on talking to 
mein French. She assured me that it was a great pleasure to 
meet a man who understood the language, and she complained 
that the rest of the guests were ‘‘so ignorant—oh, so terribly 
ignorant.” Naturally a modest man, I stumbled slightly in. my 
French in endeavouring to acknowledge the compliment, and then 
she asked me if I had ever heard of her before. I confessed I had 
not quite caught her name at the introduction. She smiled and 
whispered it in my ear. After that she had the conversation to 
herself, until the band struck up the next dance. Then I gracefully 
retired to the doorway and looked on. I was getting frightfully 
anxious about my boots. I had an idea that some of the ladies 
might look upon them as a slight—possibly as an insult. I tried 
to hide them by sitting down and putting my feet well under the 
seat, but the indefatigable Master of the Ceremonies gave me no 
peace. Men were scarce, and I was in demand. I danced with 
eight different ladies that evening—they were all charming—one 
of them in particular had a sweet musical voice and gentle, dreamy 
eyes that haunt me to this day. When I stood up and vowed 
that I didn’t know the Lancers, there were ringing peals of 
laughter all over the room, and the way in which (in my confusion 
and boots) I persistently spoilt every figure caused some of the 
ladies to clap their hands with delight. I tried to preserve my 
dignity and made feeble jokes, but do what I would, I could not 
feel quite at my ease. Perhaps you will appr2ciate my feelings 
better if I tell you that the ball was the Female Patients’ 
Annual Ball, was at Broadmoor, and that all the fair dancers 
were—well, guests of that noble institution ‘‘duri 1g Her Majesty’s 
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pleasure.” I don’t as a rule care to be laughed at, but when I 
left the Queen’s Pleasure House in the early light of dawn, and 
walked along the quiet country road to the station (I was glad of 
those boots then), I felt that if I had brought a little merriment into 
the saddened lives of those poor women, I had not endured the 
miseries of sixteen hours in evening dress (and thick boots) 
in vain. 





I can give you an example of the good action 

which brings its own reward. The senior partner of a_ Phillpotts giveth 
considerable firm having made up his mind to rest an example of 
from his labours and retire, did so. A most gratifying the good action 
testimonial was the immediate result, and the recipient, that is its own 
unequal to the task of thanking individually his very reward. 
large staff, chose out his senior clerk—a man not 
younger than himself—whose name headed the lengthy list. This 
gentleman, it is to be noted, was famous for his methodical accuracy, 
happy facility in always saying the right thing at the right moment, 
and general smartness and despatch in all matters of business. To 
him the retiring partner tendered sincere thanks, expressing, at 
the same time, his surprise at any manifestation of regard so 
unexpected, his keen satisfaction, and so forth. Whereupon the 
senior clerk answered thus: ‘‘ My dear sir, we are, one and all of 
us, only too happy to have this opportunity.”” Such a mal da propos 
remark can, of course, only be lived down. But here follows the 
interesting part of the narrative. That evening our unfortunate 

ead clerk chanced to read the current number of Truth ; and he 
observed that a prize of two guineas was offered for the most 
pointed example of one of those things a man had, afterwards, 
rather left unspoken. His own recent experience instantly occurred 
to him; he forwarded the same, and won the said competition 
with it. Thus, as his original contribution to his employer’s test1- 
monial was but one guinea, ahd the Truth prize amounted to 
twice that sum, our friend made a clear profit of one-and-twenty 
shillings upon the entire transaction. 





D’you know it has puzzled me for a long time why 
it is that you younger men are always crying out Kennedy 
for ‘‘a drama that reflects the monotony of human life,” arguveth upon 
and objecting to the use of ‘coincidences,’ and the drama. 
‘comic reliefs,” and ‘‘ happy endings,” and, generally, 
the machinery of the romantic drama, and giving as a reason for 
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it that you don’t see anything like them in nature? Now I have 
found out why it is. You are not householders. Living in apart- 

- ments, or chambers, or a flat, life seems like that to you; but just 
charter a house with a roof, and a _ kitchen-boiler, and drains, and 
rates and taxes, and a wife, and all the rest of it, and you will 
find out what a romantic drama your life will become. 


Here is a little specimen for you of the kind of thing 

He beginneth a _— mean; it is quite recent, and it is quitetrue. There 
tale about a was a man once whose life was saddened for a while 
bottle ofcorked by a bottle of corked Scotch whiskey. It cost too 
whiskey and an much money to be lightly thrown away ; it was pro- 
angel. foundly unpleasant to drink. The man tried it 
with hot water and lemon and sugar, but he soon 

gave that up. Those of you who have made a similar 
experiment will know why; no one else could understand. 
Sadly, and unusually slowly, were two-thirds of that bottle 
imbibed. Now, there dwelt an angel in that man’s house, 

and the angel issued a fiat that no more whiskey should be drunk 

until that corked bottle was wholly consumed. This saddened 

the man still more, but though, as will be seen, a weak and erring 
mortal, he was not wholly bad. He did not say that, perhaps if 
angels liked whiskey themselves, their opinions on the subject 
would not be so pronounced. No, he accepted that fiat as the 
utterance of one nobler and better than himself. And then she, 

with angelic inconsistency, with perhaps a tenderness for mortal 
frailty, or, maybe, with a wish to cheer him through his trials with 

the hope of better things to come—ordered in another bottle of 


whiskey. 
The rest should be told in the fateful language of 
The tale the shilling novelist. *Twas past twelve o'clock of a 
sheweth how winter’s night, the house was still and silent; but in a 
the angel got room on the ground floor the light of a gas lamp fell 
rid of the on a decanter partly filled with corked whiskey, that 


corked whiskey. stood untouched on the sideboard, whilst a man with a 
black bottle (and a blacker conscience) was holding 

unhallowed revel. He poured out—he snuffed the flavour— 

he tasted—he drank—he exulted. Suddenly a mysterious 
sound smote upon his sinful ear, a long-drawn and_-a 
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groaning sound. It was like someone | ing fun with the 
low notes of a church organ. The ange cntered the room, 
beautiful in terror. She clung to him. “ What is it?” she 
cried, ‘‘I am frightened!” Putting the black bottle as far as 
possible out of sight, he strove to calm her fears. Presently the 
mysterious sounds died away, and then the cause of them was 
discovered. An extempore geyser had broken out in the middle of 
the street, and was playing merrily in the moonlight. The road 
was being fast flooded, and the man feared for his basement. 
He went out to investigate, and a policeman and an inspector 
allayed his forebodings. The matter was one which could rapidly 
be put right. In gratitude, for the night was cold, he offered them 
some whiskey. ‘The policeman’s eye sparkled, the inspector drew 
the back of his glove across his mouth. The man had already got 
the black bottle in his hand with hospitable intent, and was about 
to leave the house again, when a light touch was laid upon his 
wrist. The angel had grasped the situation; she pointed to the 
decanter on the sideboard. ‘‘ Give them that,” she said. 





To sum up before I begin, it 1s the truest reading 
of the part I have ever seen, and the least inspired. Zangwill dis- 
I say this with all deference to Mr. Wilson Barrett, | courseth upon 
whose Hamlet I do not know. But, to judge by Tree's Hamlet. 
the many high eulogies of his performance, this 
resonant, romantic actor is simply not in it. He was praised 
for playing Hamlet without subtlety, which amounts to playing 
the Prince of Denmark without Hamlet. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
is redeemed by moments of genius. Mr. Tree’s has scarce one 
of these moments, though he tries hard to get them. In 
revenge he settles for ever the vexed question of Hamlet's sanity. 
Mr. Gilbert has epitomised the controversy in the statement that 
he was “idiotically sane with lucid intervals of lunacy.” Mr. 
Tree plays him as a brooding high-souled philosopher, a scholar, 
a prince, and a brave gentleman, over-weighted by the terrible 
actualities of life, by duties too great, and human beings too little. 
Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is never fora moment mad; from the depths 
of his bitterness, and scorn, and self-contempt, flash lightning 
speeches that bewilder the poor hearers; there is an emotional 
logic behind every abrupt-seeming phrase, every apparently ° 
irrelevant outburst. It is the true Hamlet—Hamlet the man of 
genius; only insane if the theories of Lambroso and Nisbet are 
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sane; Hamlet, Prince of all the ‘“ feliows crawling ’twixt earth 
and heaven”; of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Langham; of Mr. 
Barrie's ‘Noble Simms.” It only remains for Hamlet to be 
played as a man of genius by one. Mr. Tree seems to have 
exhausted himself in the conception. 





Tree always excites my admiration and interest, 
He moraliseth = and I found plenty of scope for both emotions in the 
on the subject new Hamlet. The. actor-manager has invented all sorts 
of Hamlet. of new business both for himself and his colleagues. 
His first great effort is made at the end of Act ii., in 
the soliloquy (delivered with novel variety), ‘‘O what a rogue and 
peasant’slave am I,”” though the red glow of the fire by which he 
scribbles the lines for the players is turned on too suddenly and 
theatrically. The Play Scene (yes, I have heard Mr. Barrett 
transferred it to the open air) always gives the actor his best 
chance, and Mr. Tree’s burst of hysterical laughter at the climax 
is a thing to hear. In the famous ‘ Look here upon this picture 
and on this” episode, Hamlet carries a medallion of his father, 
while the Queen wears one of her new husband, which Hamlet 
dramatically’ tears from her bosom. A more dubious effect is 
produced by cutting Act iii. short at ‘‘Thus bad begins, and 
worse remains behind,” Hamlet drawing aside the arras, and 
gazing at the dead Polonius as he speaks the pregnant, tragic 
line, which thus sounds like a petty play upon words. It may 
not be intentional, but it is unfortunate. On the other hand 
nothing but praise can be given to the idea of burying Ophelia in 
beautiful surroundings on a bright sunny day. No future pro- 
duction of Hamlet will be complete without Mr. Tree’s inncvation, 
though it is a pity this proof of his poetic insight should be some- 
what contradicted by the strain of angelic music he introduces at 
the close. If the rest is not to be silence, then let us have the 
peal of ordnance ahd the dead march of the stage directions. At 
the same time I must admit the strain was not so great as I 
feared. The conclusion of ‘‘ Hamlet” is so weak and dramatically 
ineffective that even Mr. Tree’s additions cannot spoil it. Perhaps 
the happiest of his innovations is his refusal] to grimace to the 
audience on his entry. How about Mrs. Tree’s Ophelia? Well, 
there will be no discussion about that. It is charming. Fred 
Terry is also notable as Laertes. Mr. Henschel’s music? I like 
it very much. It seems really to enhance the effects, and I was 
glad to find it I:new its place as well as its time, and did not 
insist on accompanying Mrs. Tree with her mad ballads. 
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Talking of the general plan of creation, if I had a new | 

world to make I would grow newspapers and magazines Joseph Hatton 
just as you grow strawberries and potatoes. It should proposeth a 
be a physical matter entirely, not mental; and it should new industry. 
all be done out of doors. Fresh air is the great thing 
to aim for; fresh air and exercise. You can grow blue roses and 
black by watering them with liquid blue and patent blacking. 
Any intellectual tint could be given to magazine bulbs and news- 
paper cuttings ; it would all be a matter of grafting, seeding, and 
cultivation. I would have no men knocking their heads together 
at clubs for ideas, no reporters tramping through the mud to 
inquests (in my world there would be no inquests, because all * 
deaths would be voluntary and by arrangement), no noisy type- 
writers, no machines pounding at the foundations of city cellars ; 
no, it should be all done in gardens and fields, and nobody should 
be expected to smoke anything but eighteenpenny cigars. There 
would be no excuse for Salvation Armies in my world; morality 
should be mirthful and jolly, everybody should go for it. Of 
course the growers and cultivators of newspapers and magazines 
should be very clever and important persons; they should be a 
Guild, awfully difficult to get into it, and the rate of pay should be 
always up to The Idler’s highest standard. 


ooo 


An impossible world, you say? Not a bit of it. 
Nothing you can think of is more wonderful than the This new world 
world in which we live, but anybody could invent addi- hath material 
tional comforts, not to mention new physical, moral, and advantages. 
material advantages. Of all the suggestions in modern 
philosophy, Ingersoll’s idea of making health contagious instead 
of disease is about the biggest I know of; but even that might be 
supplemented. Dudley Warner has been ransacking his brain on 
the subject; he is of opinion that if every man could be born old 
_and rich, and go on getting younger, life would be worth living. 
A better notion still, I think, would be to have every man and 
_ woman born at eighteen, well educated, and financially endowed ; 
all on an equality as to brains and money, ‘and opportunities to 
begin with ; a fair start, you know. They should never be physi- 
cally old. The women should stop at twenty-five, the men at forty; 
the women beautiful, the men handsome. But, if at five and 
forty a man had not done something to prove himself worthy of 
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living, and above all had not made his contribution to the general 

endowment fund for the unborn, why he should be called upon to — 
perform the happy dispatch ; it should be a really happy dispatch, 
a lethal chamber provided with luxuries of the most delightful 
kind, in the enjoyment of which the happy dispatcher should go to 
sleep, and wake no more unless through the kind consideration of 
the ruler of the other world, wherever or whatever that might be. 


What do I mean by saying the finish of ‘“‘ Hamlet” is 


Zangwill poor? Just this; the tragedy is laid on so thick that it 
admonisheth becomes almost farce. The step from the sublime to 
Mr. Shake- the ridiculous is very nearly taken. There is a lofty 
speare. disregard of human life, which smacks of Marlowe’s 


Tamburlaine, a magnificence of slaughter which Rider 
Haggard might envy. The action, instead of developing simply 
and inevitably, suddenly explodes like a bomb-shell, scattering 
death and destruction. How much finer the less complex climax 
of ‘‘Othello,” brought about, moreover, by the natural stress of 
inward passion, not by the artifice of external accident. The 
original author of the fable seems to have said to himself, given 
one poisoned foil and one poisoned bowl, how many of the 
characters can I kill off with them? This is in essence, if not 
in appearance, a problem of farcical comedy, and the more 
ingenuity there is in making the wrong people drink the poison or 
get stabbed by the daggers, the more the sombre grandeur of 
tragedy is discounted. ‘‘Hamlet” would have terminated more 
finely if the wicked King and Queen had been left alive—to 
read the commentaries on ‘‘Hamlet.” Mr. Shakespeare should 
see to this if he intends to publish the text of his play in 
accordance with the latest fashion, and if he has any serious 
ambition to vie with Jones or Pinero. There is another point 
to which he might attend. His Play Scene is too ridiculous ; 
knowing as they did the matrimonial circumstances of the King 
and Queen, is it likely the players would have accepted Hamlet's 
play ? Think of the risk they ran. Fancy Irving and Ellen 
Terry playing before Her Majesty, and introducing a scene 
(specially written by the Prince of Wales) reproaching her for not 
going to the theatre. Why, all actors will tell you that when 
Royalty is present, any allusions that might make the galled jade 
wince are carefully omitted. I daresay the poor Danish players, 
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on whom Hamlet played such a scurvy trick, lost their heads 
entirely over the business. Still, Mr. Shakespeare may be par- 
doned the improbability of this scene in view of its excellent 
satire. When a Prince takes to dramatic authorship, it is only 
natural the curtain should have to be dropped in the middle. 





Is the motto of my world to be “a short life 
and a merry one”? A merry one certainly, but a short Joseph Hatton 
one, no! When I say a woman's age should stop at five- knoweth the 
and-twenty I don’t mean that her life should end; when I working of his 
give a man until forty, I don’t mean that he is to be at new world. 
the end of his tether. Not a bit of it. His appearance, 
his capacity for enjoyment shall remain at forty; but his 
years shall go on, his experience, his wisdom ; and he shall live as 
long as he is a good fellow, and keeps up his payments to the 
creation’s endowment fund. As for women, I mete out the same 
conditions and privileges; they should never know a wrinkle nor 
see a grey hair, always have bright merry eyes, soft, sweet, youthful 
voices. Think of it, if Jenny Lind had been in my world she 
would have been here now and only twenty-five; so would 
Siddons, so would Garrick and Kean, not to mention that im- 
postor Shakespeare, who got everybody to write plays for him, 
and induced them not to tell. Think of the men he would have 
working for him now who would never mention the fact of their 
collaboration! Some of these long lives might make it 
awkward for rising talent. You must not approach my 
world in the spirit of criticism. There would be no critics 
on the newspapers in my world; they would be reporters 
whose duty would be simply to lay in the play-bill, and the 
advertisement of the first night as seed; the right descriptive tint 
would be added by the expert engaged on theatrical news, and the 
whole thing would come out bright and pleasant, with compliment- 
ary mention of every performer, and a tribute of grace to the 
author. Oh, I know what I’m talking about. My world would 
not want to be excited with newspaper criticisms and libel suits, 
with disrespectful remarks on the footlights, and insults spoken 
against prosceniums. Every man and woman would know the 
merits of a stage play by natural instinct; it would not be a 
matter for controversy, and every actor would be only a little less 
delightful than every actress. I tell you, my friends, I know 
exactly how my world would work. 
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Let us put aside such exceptionally glaring ex- 


He dwelleth on amples of hyperbolic depravity as myself, and take 
legal axioms. the ordinary run of vendors with some human feelings 


in them. If you buy a horse, or a bun, or a house, 
go for a sail, have your likeness taken, or put a penny in the 
slot, is not more or less invariably snipped off the quality or 
quantity of the article you pay for: do you snip a little piece off 
the coin you pay for it? Have you ever in your life bought 
a tenpenny nail which, on close examination, really proved 
to be worth even ninepence; and would not every twopenny- 
halfpenny concern one has to do with be dear at a penny-three- 
farthings? Very well then, why is every law which is not a dead- 
letter designed to protect the seller against the purchaser; why 
is there a legal axiom ‘‘ Caveat emptor” and no legal axiom 
“Caveat venditor;’’ why is the custom of the trade recognised, 
and not the custom of the customer (by his very name a maker of 
customs)? Because we are a great commercial community. 
And the biggest frauds we pay for—the articles from which so 
much is clipped that hardly a rag remains—are our dead-letter 
‘¢ Acts for the Protection of the Public.” Peveat emptor ! 





Have you noticed the Renaissance of alliteration in 


Zangwillasketh the new journalism? The early English poets made 
about allitera- = alliteration the chief element of their poetry, and in 


tion. 


modern times Swinburne has paid more attention to it 

(and to rhyme) than to meaning, with the result that 
there has arisen a school of poets who don’t mean anything—don’t 
say it. In the olden days, a bride was bonny, and was requested to 
busk herself in consequence; all of which was intelligible. Now- 
adays, the poet would call a basilisk bonny rather than miss his 
alliteration. It is because the new journalism is so imaginative 
ana emotional that it throws off alliterative phrases as naturally 
and unconsciously as Whittier confesses he did in writing ‘‘ The 
Wreck of Rivermouth.” It is sometimes difficult to believe that 
providence is not on the side of the evening bills. When 
Balmaceda died he committed suicide by shooting himself in 
Santiago—of all places in the world. Boulanger, if from a local 
point of view he died less satisfactorily, was yet careful to employ 
a bullet. It is for the sake of the phrase-makers that burglars good- 
naturedly prefer Bermondsey, and that tigersdo not escape from their 
cages to play in tragedies till the show arrives at Tewkesbury. The 
baboon is already so largely alliterative in himself that it was 
an excess of generosity that made one recently attack an infant 
under such circumstances as to allow the report to be headed, 
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‘Baby Bitten by a Baboon in a Backyard at Bow.” Alliteration 
has become a mighty factor in politics, it is fast replacing 
epigram, while its effects on moral character are tremendous. 
That “hardened criminal,” Mr. Balfour, might have been a 
good man instead of a ‘base, brutal bully,” if his name 
had only commenced with an X. He is a noteworthy martyr 
to the mania of the times. I am convinced that the death 
of the Duke of Devonshire was accelerated by anxiety to please 
the sub-editors, and it is a source of real regret to me to reflect 
that my own death can afford them no supplementary gratifi- 
cation of this nature. 





How often we find in the world a warm, good heart 
going with perfectly execrable taste. Take grave- Phillpotts roam- 
yards. I think you shall see in them more frequent eth among the 
examples of these qualities hand-in-hand than any- tombs. 
where. If some of the blessed dead knew the nature 
of their monuments, epitaphs, and cenotaphs, they would rattle 
their poor bones uneasily. I have observed of late a new horror 
added to death. This takes the shape of an air-tight photograph 
of deceased, arranged in some terrible frame of ‘ ever- 
lastings”’ or tin leaves, upon the tomb or grave. You 
read an inscription setting forth a character that it were simple 
platitude to describe as seraphic ; you then gaze upon a face quite 
non-angelic—a troubled face, an unhappy face, an obviously 
short-tempered face, a greedy face, an idiotic face, a conceited 
face. Physiognomy of the most elementary sort confounds the 
recorded word; and you regret that you are obliged by ocular 
evidence to deny the dead at least a percentage of the amiable 
characteristics claimed for him. It is doing a man a great and 
glaring wrong, as a rule, :o put his photograph on his grave. 
Again, a good heart, a pious disposition, and a hopeless lack of 
humour are often seen in company. Epitaphs sufficiently attest 
this assertion. I chanced not long since to be at Hanwell (from 
choice, and under no compulsion). -Whilst there, I wandered 
amongst graves, and noted the following : 
Sacred to the Memory 
of 
John Samuel Jones. 


‘‘Angels, angels, sweet and fair, 
O take me to thy heavenly care.” 


Also Mr. Arthur Podbury. 
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There is one kind of literary man who has never 

Barr findeth a had justice done him in this world, whatever his 

much maligned reward may be in the next. He is unselfish, and 

writer. labours without hope of gain. His style is terse and 

to the point. There is no Meredithian ambiguity 

about his phrases, and you understand instantly what he means. 

He has the faculty of putting his ideas in vigorous English, and 

he desires your improvement rather than his own. He pays his 

own postage, and never tempts an editor’s cupidity by enclosing 

stamps for the return of his manuscript. Yet thig estimable 

writer has been held in the utmost contempt by people who fancy 

themselves liberal-minded and charitable. He has been flouted 

and jeered at and sneered at. He has been libelled in print, and 

slandered in speech. Yet no one has ever seen him, and no one 
knows his name. He is the writer of anonymous letters. 





“Now why should this honest man be traduced ? 


And speaketh Let him be comforted when he remembers that I, at 
a good word least, am always ready to speak a good word for him. 
for him. I have a pile of letters a foot thick from him, and when 


I look at the heap I wish I had his talent of industry. 
His insight into character is so keen that I would be only too 
gratified if the editors of this magazine met with his approval, but, 
alas! they do not. He doesn’t care much about The Idler either, 
and won’t buy another copy, which is all the more deplorable 
because he will never see this slight tribute to his worth. I 
regret this the more, as I feel that I am receiving the greatest 
benefit from his works. My colleague is the most generous man 
onearth. He utterly refuses to look at an anonymous letter. With 
an unselfishness that is as noble as it is rare, he even lavishes on me 
those anonymous epistles addressed to himself alone. I feel that I 
can make no adequate return for such self-sacrificing kindness, for 
were I to attempt doing so by writing him an anonymous letter 
myself he would not read it. A lady once said to me that the 
anonymous letter writer would not be so objectionable if he 
only signed his name to his communications. This is indeed 
true, and here again fate is unjust to ‘‘ Nemo.” How often 
would he ‘‘hear of something to his advantage”’ if he but attended 
to the little formality of the signature. For instance, I would 
long since have resigned in his favour if I only had his address, 
because he knows so well how to make a magazine that would be 
absolutely faultless, 
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When, however, I told her that my friend Jephson was going 
to collaborate with me, she remarked, ‘‘Oh,” in a doubtful tone ; 
and when I further went on to explain to her that Selkirk Brown 
and Derrick MacShaughnassy were also going to assist, she 
replied, ‘‘Oh,” in a tone which contained no trace of doubtful- 
ness whatever, and from which it was clear that her interest in 
the matter as a practical scheme had entirely evaporated. 

I fancy that the fact of my three collaborators being .all 
bachelors diminished somewhat our chances of success, in 
Ethelbertha’s mind. Against bachelors, as a class, she entertains 
a strong prejudice. A man's not having sense enough to want to 
marry, or, having that, not having wit enough to do it, argues to 
her thinking either weakness of intellect or natural depravity, the 
former rendering its victim unable, and the latter unfit, ever to 
become a really useful novelist. 

I tried to make her understand the peculiar advantages our 
plan possessed. 

‘‘You see,” I explained, ‘‘ in the usual commonplace novel we 
only get, as a matter of fact, one person’s ideas. Now in this 
novel, there will be four clever men all working together. The 
public will thus be enabled to obtain the thoughts and opinions of 
the whole four of us, at the price usually asked for merely one 
_author’s views. Ifthe British reader knows his own business, ke 
will order this book early, to avoid disappointment. This book 
will be to him the same as four ordinary works, and it will take 
up less space. Such an opportunity may not occur again for 
years.” 

Ethelbertha agreed that this was probable. 

‘« Besides,”’ I continued, my enthusiasm waxing stronger the 
more I reflected upon the matter, ‘‘ this work is going to be a 
genuine bargain in another way also. We are not going to put 
Our mere every-day ideas into it. We are going to crowd into 
this one novel all the wit and wisdom that the whole four of us 
possess, if the book will hold ‘it. We shall not write another 
novel after this one. Indeed, we shall not be able to; we shall 
have nothing more to write. This work will partake of the 
nature of an intellectual clearance sale. We are going to put 
into this novel simply all we know.” 

Ethelbertha shut her lips, and said something inside ; and es 
Temarked aloud that she supposed it would be a one volume affair. 

I felt hurt at the implied sneer. I pointed out to her that there 
already existed a numerous body of specially-trained men employed 
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their fondness for physical exercise, had fitted the place up asa 
gymnasium for themselves, and our kitchen, after ten o’clock, 
was turned into a blackbeetles’ club. They came up through the 
floor and out through the walls, and gambolled there in their light- 
hearted, reckless way till daylight. 

The rats and mice Amenda did not object to. She said she 
liked to watch them. But against the blackbeetles she was 
prejudiced. Therefore, she was glad when my wife informed 
her that she had received from MacShaughnassy’s aunt an infallible 
recipe for the annihilation of their tribe. 

We got the materials and made the stuff, and put it about. 
The beetles came and ate it. They seemed to like it. They 
finished itall up, and were evidently vexed that there was not any 
more. But they did not die. 

We told these facts to MacShaughnassy. He smiled, a very 
grim smile, and said in a low tone, full of awful meaning, ‘“ Let 
them eat!”’ 

it appeared that this was one of those slow, insidious poisons. 
It did not kill the beetle off immediately, but it undermined his 
constitution, so that day by cay he would sink and droop without 
being able to tell what was the matter with himself, until one 
morning we should enter the kitchen to find him lying cold and 
very still while the grey dawn came creeping in through the 
shutter’s cracks. . 

So we made more stuff and laid it round each night, and the 
blackbeetles from all about the neighbourhood swarmed to it. 
Each night they came in greater quantities. They fetched up all 
their friends and relations. Strange beetles—beetles from other 
families, with no claim on us whatever—got to hear about the 
thing, and came in hordes, and tried to rob our blackbeetles of it. — 
By the end of a week we had lured into our kitchen every beetle 
that wasn’t lame for miles round. 

MacShaughnassy said it wasa good thing. We should clear 
the suburb at one swoop. The beetles had now been eating this 
poison steadily for ten days, and he said that the end could not. 
be far off. I was glad to hear it, because I was beginning to find 
this unlimited hospitality somewhat expensive. It was a dear 
poison that we were giving them, and they were hearty eaters. 

We went downstairs to see how they were getting on. 
MacShaughnassy thought that they seemed queer, and was of 
opinion that they were rapidly breaking up. Speaking for myself, | 
can only say that a healthier looking lot of beetles I never wish tosee. 
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But he was the only one, so far as I could 
ever find out, to whom MacShaughnassy’s 
recipe proved fatal. As for the others, they 
grew fat and sleek upon it. Some of them, 
indeed, began to acquire quite a figure. We 
lessened their numbers eventually by the help 
of some common oil-shop stuff. But such 
vast numbers, attracted by MacShaugh- 
nassy’s poison, had settled in the house, 
that to ever finally exterminate them now 
was hopeless. 

I have not heard of MacShaugh- 
nassy’s aunt lately. Possibly, one 
of MacShaughnassy’s bosom’ 
friends has found out her address 
and has gone down and murdered 
her. If so, I should like to thank 
him. 

I tried a little while ago to cure 
. MacShaughnassy of his fatal 
passion for advice-giving, by re- 
peating to him a very sad story 
that was told to me by a gentle- 
man I met in an American railway 
car. I was travelling from Buffalo, 
and, during the day, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I might make 
the journey a more interesting one by leaving the cars at Albany 
and completing the distance by water. But then I did not know 
how the boats ran, and I had no guide-book with me. I glanced 
about for someone to question. A mild-looking, elderly gentleman 
sat at the next window reading a book, the cover of which was 
familiar to me. I deemed him to be intelligent, and approached 
him. 

‘‘T beg your pardon for interrupting you,” I said, sitting down 
opposite to him, ‘‘ but could you give me any information about the 
boats between Albany and New York ?” 
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“Ah, that’s a’wonderful book, sir,” be went on. “I ain’t one | 
of them as has got brains of their own—not to speak of—but 
I know enough to know them as has; and when I read that little 
book, I says to myself, Josiah Hackett (that’s my name, sir), when 
you're in doubt don’t you get addling that thick head of yours, as 
will only tell you all wrong ; you go to tk: gentleman as wrote that 
little book and ask him for his advice.. He is a kind-hearted 
gentleman, aS anyone can see, and he'll give it you; and when 
you've got it, you go straight ahead, full steam, and don’t you stop 
for nothing, ‘cause he’ll know what’s best for you, same as he 
knows what's best for everybody. That’s.what I says, sir; and 
that’s what I’m here for.”’ | 

He paused, and wiped his brow with a green cotton handker- 
chief. I prayed him to proceed. 

It appeared that the worthy fellow wanted to marry, but could 
not make up his mind whom he wanted to marry. He had his: 
eye—so he expressed it—upon two young women, and they, he 
had reason to believe, regarded him in return with more than 
usual favour. His difficulty was to decide which of the two— 
both of them excellent and deserving young persons—would make 
him the. best’ wife. The one, Juliana, the only daughter of a 
retired sea-captain, he described as a winsome lassie, with fair hair 
and blue eyes. The other, whose name was Hannah, was an 
older and altogether more womanly girl. She was the eldest of a 
large family. Her father, he said, was a God-fearing man, and 
was doing well in the timber trade. He asked me which of them 
I should advise him to marry. 

I was flattered. What man in my position would not have 
been ? This Josiah Hackett had come from afar to hear 
my wisdom. He was willing—nay, anxious—to entrust his whole 
life’s happiness to my discretion. That he was wise in doing so, 
I entertained no doubt. The choice of a wife I had always 
held to be a matter needing a calm, unbiased judgment, such as 
no lover could possibly bring to bear upon the subject. In sucha 
case, I should not have hesitated to offer advice to the wisest of 
men. To this poor, simple-minded fellow, I felt it would be cruel 
to refuse it. | 

He handed me photographs of both the young persons under 
consideration. . I jotted down on the back of each such particulars 
as I deemed would assist me in estimating their respective fitness 
for the vacancy in question, and promised to carefully consider the - 
problem, and write him in a day ar two. 
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far-away home when the first news of Josiah’s marriage fell like a 
cruel stone into the hitherto placid waters of her life. I saw her 
kneeling by her father’s chair while the white-haired, bronzed old 
man gently stroked the golden head shaking with silent sobs 
against his breast. My remorse was almost more than I could 
bear. . 

I put her aside and took up ‘“‘ Hannah”—my chosen one. She 
seemed to be regarding me with a cold smile of heartless triumph. 
There began to take possession of me a feeling of positive dislike 
to Hannah. 

I fought against the aie I told myself it was prejudice. 
But the more I reasoned against it the stronger it became. I 
could tell that, as the days went by, it would grow from dislike to 
loathing, from loathing to hate—and this was the woman I had 
deliberately selected as a life companion, for Josiah. 

For weeks I knew no peace of mind. Every letter that arrived 
I dreaded to open, fearing it might be from Josiah. At every 
knock I started up, and looked about for a hiding place. Every 
time I came across the heading, ‘‘ Domestic Tragedy,” in the 
newspapers, I broke into a cold perspiration. I expected to read 
that Josiah and Hannah had murdered each other and died 
cursing me. | 

As the time went by, however, and I heard nothing, my fears 
_ began to assuage, and my belief in my own intuitive good 
judgment to return. Maybe, I had done a good thing for Josiah 
and Hannah, and they were blessing me. Three years passed 
peacefully away,. and I was beginning to forget pee existence of 
the Hacketts. 

Then he came again. I returned home from business one 
evening to find him waiting for me in the hall. The moment I 
saw hirh I knew that my worst fears had fallen short of the truth. 
I motioned him to follow me to my study. He did so, and seated 
himself in the identical chair on which he had sat three years ago. 
The change in him was remarkable ; he looked old and careworn. 
His. manner was that of resigned hopelessness. 

We both remained for awhile without speaking, he twirling his 
hat as at our first interview, I making a show of arranging the 
papers on my desk: At length, feeling that anything would be 
more bearable than this silence, I turned to him. 

‘Things have not been going well with you, I’m afraid, 
Josiah ?”’ I said. 

‘No, sir,” he replied quietly ; ; “T can't say as they have, 
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course, all this has nothing to do with you, sir. You've got 
troubles of your own, I daresay, sir. I didn’t come here to worry 
you with mine. That would be a poor return forall your kindness 
to me.” 

‘‘ What has become of Julia?’ I asked. I did not feel I wanted 
to question him any more about his own affairs. 

A smile broke the settled melancholy of his features. ‘ Ah,”’ 
he said, in a more cheerful tone than he had hitherto employed, 
‘it does one goed to think about her, it does. She's married to a 
friend of mine now, young Sam Jessop. I slips out and gives ’em 
a call now and then, when Hannah ain’t round. Lord, it’s like 
getting a glimpse of heaven to look into their little home. He 
often chaffs me about it, Sam does. ‘Well, you was a sawny- 
headed chunk, Josiah, you was,’ he often says tome. We're old 
chums, you know, sir, Sam and me, so he don’t mifd joking a bit 
like.” 

Then the smile died away, and he added with a sigh, ‘“ Yes, 
I’ve often thought since, sir, how jolly it would have been if you 
could have seen your way to making it Juliana.” 

I felt I must get him back to Hannah at any cost. I said: “I 
suppose you and your wife are still living in the old place : °”? 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘if sou can call it living. It’s a hard 
- struggle with so mtany of us.’ 

He said he did not know how he should have managed at all if 
it had not been for the help of the Captain, Julia’s father. He 
said ‘‘the Captain” had behaved more like an angel than any- 
thing else he knew of. 

‘¢T don’t say as he’s one of your clever sort, you know, sir,” 
he explained. ‘Not the man as one would go to for advice, like 
one would to you, sir; but he's a good sort for all that.” 

‘¢ And that reminds me,'sir,” he went on, ‘ of what I’ve come 
here about. You'll think it very bold of me to ask, sir, but 

I interrupted him. ‘ Josiah,” I said, ‘“‘ I admit that 1 am 
much to blame for what has come upon you. You asked me for 
my advice. I gave it you. Which of us was the bigger idiot, we 
will not discuss. The point is that I did give it, and I am not 
aman to shirk my responsibilities. What, in reason, you ask, 
and I can grant, I will give you.’ 

He was overcome with gratitude. ‘I knew it, sir,” he said. 
‘I knew you -would not refuse me. I said so to Hannah. I said, 
‘I will go-to-that gentleman and ask him. I will go to him and 
ask him for his advice.’ ”’ 
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servants. I interviewed half the town upon the pretence that I 
was writing the commercial history of New England, and should 
like some particulars of their career, and I always ended my 
examination by asking them which was their favourite bar, and 
where they got their washing done. I stayed a fortnight-in the 
town. Most of my spare time I spent at the bar. In my leisure 
moments I dirtied my clothes so that they might be washed at 
the laundry. 

As the result of my investigations « discovered that, so far as 
the two businesses themselves were concerned, there was not a pin 
to choose between them. It became merely a question of which 
particular trade would best suit the Hacketts. 

I reflected. The keeper of a bar was exposed to much tempta- 
tion. A weak-minded man, mingling continually in the company 
of topers, might possibly end by giving way to drink. Now, 
Josiah was an exceptionally weak-minded man. It had also to be 
borne in mind that he had a shrewish. wife, and that her whole 
family had come to live with him. Clearly, to place Josiah ina 
position of easy access to unlimited liquor would be madness. 

About a laundry, on the other hand, there was something 
soothing and peaceful. The working of a laundry needed many 
hands. Hannah’s relatives might be used up in a laundry, and 
made to earn their own living. Hannah might expend her energy 
in flat-ironing, and Josiah could turn the mangle. The idea con- 
jured up quite a pleasant domestic picture. I recommended the 
laundry. 

On the following Monday Josiah wrote to say that he had ~ 
bought the laundry. On Tuesday I read in the Commercial 
Intelligence that ‘‘ one of the most remarkable features of the time 
was the marvellous rise taking place all over New England 
in the value of hotel and bar property.” On Thursday, in the list 
of ‘* Failures,” I came across no less than four laundry pro- 
prietors; and the paper added, in explanation, that the American 
washing industry, owing to the rapid growth of Chinese com- 
petition, was practically on its last legs. I went out and got 
drunk. | 

My life became a curse to me. All day long I thought of 
Josiah. All night I dreamed of him. Suppose that, not content 
with being the cause of his domestic misery, I had now deprived 
him of the means of earning a livelihood, and had rendered use- 
less the generosity of that good old sea-captain. I began to 
appear to myself as a malignant fiend, ever following this simple 
but worthy man to work evil upon him. 
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consolation in drink. He was now a hopeless sot. He felt his 
degradation keenly, and wept copiously. He said he thought that 
in a cheerful place like a bar, he might have been strong and 
brave ; but that there was something about the everlasting atmos- 
phere of damp clothes, and the eternal smell of suds, that seemed 
to sap his manhood. | 

I asked him what the Captain had said to it all. He burst 
into fresh tears and replied that the Captain was no more. That, 
he added, reminded him of what he had come about. The good- 
hearted old fellow had bequeathed him five thousand dollars. He 
wanted my advice as to how to invest it. 

My first impulse was to kill him on the spot. I wish now that 
I had. I restrained myself, however, and offered him the alterna- 
tive of being thrown from the window or of leaving by the door 
without another word. | : 

He answered that he was quite prepared to go by the window 
if I would first tell him whether to put his money in the Terra 
del Fuego Nitrate Company, Limited, or in the Union Pacific 
Bank. Life had no further interest for him. All he cared for was 
to feel that this little nest-egg was safely laid by for the benefit of 
his beloved ones after he was gone. 

He pressed me to tell him what ! thought of nitrates. I 
declined to say anything whatever on the subject. He assumed 
from my silence that I did not think much of nitrates, and 
announced his intention of investing the money, in consequence, 
in the Union Pacific Bank. 

I told him by all means to do so, if he liked. 

He paused, and seemed to be puzzling it out. Then he smiled 
knowingly, and said he thought he understood what I meant. It 
was very kind of me. He should put every dollar he possessed 
in the Terra del Fuego Nitrate Company. 

He rose (with difficulty) to go. I stopped him. I knew, as 
certainly as I knew the sun would rise the next morning, that 
whichever company I advised him, or he persisted in thinking I 
had advised him (which was the same thing), to invest in, would, 
sooner or later, come to smash. My grandmother had all her 
little fortune in the Terra del Fuego Nitrate Company. I could 
not see her brought to penury in her old age. As for Josiah, it 
could make no difference to him whatever. He would lose his 
money in any event. I advised him to invest in Union Pacific 
Bank Shares. He went and did it. | 

The Union Pacific Bank held out for eighteen months. Then 
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came an immaterial something, a smoothly-stepping shadow that 
dropped the draperies. behind it, and came meditatively forward 
into the radiance of the low-burning fire, and there in the glow 
stood a black velvet-clad Elizabethan gentleman, as like to myself 
somehow, and yet not quite alike, as one bird is to another of 
kindred feather! For some minutes that strange figure stood there 
gazing into the blaze, while I strove to steady my beating heart 
and wondering fancies, and then it looked up. My whole nature 
was fascinated by that glance. I felt a secret unknown association 
between my essence and that thin essence in front of me which 
was like the eager attraction of the two parted elements.of one 
common whole in a chemist’s crucible. I did not fear or tremble; 
but a quick, strong, expressionless apprehension of my visitor—of 
every turn and motion of him, of every touch and play the firelight 
made on his soft velvet garments, the hilt of his silver rapier, or the. 
lines of his pale, passionless features—enthralled me. And when he 
spoke my heart was in my throat. “John Rutherford!” he said ina 
low cadenced way—and I thought even the wind outside and the 
raindrops had stopped to listen to him—‘ I have come to-night to 
explain, to help you to explain, some things which you find 
inexplicable. You have been wondering, and fuming, and fretting ; 
cursing the unknown origin of your sorrow, and even blaming, 
with bitter harshness, the stable equity of chance! Your grief in 
this is my grief, and both might end,” he murmured, with a gentle, 
courtierly inflexion suiting him strangely, ‘if you. will but lend 
yourself tome. Now! he said, gliding gently up until I felt 
the thrill of the cold, smooth presence that hung about him— 
‘‘now !|—think—remember ! back son of a hundred fathers—back 
into the dim—back up the long path you have come—think! 
remember, I conjure you!” and he laid a light, thin hand. .upon 
my wrist, and at the touch of it every fibre in me began 
fiercely pulsing, my breath came thick and short, my head grew 
light and giddy, and all the real about became dissolved into a 
vague immaterial shadow; I, me, the hard, material passion- 
aching me, and the solid life around was wiped out, and down I 
went, out of my own control, down the plane of the immaterial 
into a fantastic world—remembering at that magic touch all, every- 
thing I had done; step by step, backwards into the past my 
wondering wide-eyed consciousness receded, watching that im- 
mortal ego which was myself shrink from manhood down to 
babiness, and then materialise again into another life in another 
age, and heave and push and struggle, and shout and laugh and 
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done-with, until- I came at last, by episode of love and fear and 
hate and redeeming sadness, back to where two half-brothers jointly 
owned our land. This was the kernel of it all. The elder of those 
two close comrades was learned and gentle, serene in his con- 
fidence of the brother whose loyal friendship made half the sweet- 
ness of the wide dominion that they shared. Another breathing 
space, and I saw mad envy growing in the younger till it 
ripened into a malice and savagery pictured against the dark 
background of my fancy in his every pose and gesture, and lastly, © 
in one minute of shame and sorrow incredible, I saw him decoy 
the other to a pleasant tryst, and stab him most foully in the back 
—stab him twice and thrice till he lay bloody and dead in the 
screen of the woods, and all for the sake of a few more acres ; 
then sneaking home, traitor no less than coward, I saw him, by 
lies and forgery, brand with infamy the true wife and children of 
that brother ; and as he rose, wicked and flushed and triumphant 
on their ruin, undivided master of Wanleigh and Worsborough, of 
Torsonce and Lutterworth, I saw his face—and it was my own. 
With a scream and a start I awoke, all the terror and shame 
and confusion of that dread discovery working in my features. I 
threw myself out upon the table in an agony of contrition, and, 
locking my clasped hands above my head, shut out for a minute 
the long, dim length of the hall, half seen in the golden gloom of 
the candles, and the deathless eyes of that grey inquisitor who 
stood watching the tempest of emotions that racked my soul. So 
it was I, was it? I who had done that black, foul deed in another 
life, and sown the miserable seed of which the harvesting also was 
mine. It was myself, then, on whose head I had heaped a 
hundred thousand curses. It was I, gentle John Rutherford, that 
was the best butcher of them all. In my wild, incoherent grief 
and astonishment I lay moaning like that for a minute, thinking 
over in my living mind each step of the motley pageantry which 
had carried me back into the past, and given me that strange 
knowledge, that one chance, fleeting insight into the great 
methods of the inscrutable powers. I forgot the grey shadow by 
me until, in a minute, he touched me again, and said, more gently 
this time, ‘‘ The wrong was great, and great has had to be the 
repentance, but the methods of the law which governs your life, 
and mine—there where you are and here where I am—are as just 
and as generous as they are unalterable. You have offended and 
made restitution. Good! This single circle of the hundred 
thousand which compose your life is completed—now see how 
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Don’t ask me questions yet, Boss. 
Yer’ll ’ave no need to pump. 
I ’ates bein’ interrupted, 
when I’m startin’ on the stump; 
I’ve promised to tell my story, 
I’ll do it, and never shirk. 


Questions come after speeches, 
so let me git to work! 


I’m one of the ’orny ‘anded, 
an honest artisan, 


Wot can do a ’ard day’s labour 
with any workin’ man, 


Wot’s allus earned his livin’, straight, 
square, and fair from his youth— 


I beg yer pardon, Gov’nor, 
I forgot I was speakin’ the truth. 


I allus begins like that, Boss, it does to open the ball, 

And sets the jugginses cheerin’ in every part of the ‘all, 

For when they sees a cove wot ’as done so well at the game, 
The bloomin’ duffers fancies they can go and do the same. 









Fust time I went 
to quod then, 
I did a six 
months’ stretch, 


All on 
account of a 
\ Reh trifle, 

. UNS aa I thought as 
a fh | =- I’d run and 


= fetch, 







Wot chanced to 
_._ belong toa 

neighbour as kept 

a jeweller’s shop, 
But he come upon 
me sudden, 


\ and copped me on the ‘op. 
“HE COME UPON ME SUDDEN,” 
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Ah ! the toke was ’ard as brickbats, and the skilly awful thin, 
And never a feelin’ ’eart to sneak yer a drop o’ gin, 

Or even a pint.of porter, but the mill, and the cold ‘ard bed ! 
It worn't a pleasant time,, Boss, but I done it on my ’ead, 


And come out as fresh as paint» 

and set to priggin’ again, 

And made acquaintance of Newgate, and 
Wan’sworth, and ’Orsemonger Lane, 

Till I’d done my bit of time in every 
prison in town, 
And several in the country from Norwich to 
Sussex Down. 


lor the ‘‘tecs’”’ as was goin’ then, Boss, 
was regular nailers to lag, 

And there worn’t no “ safe deposit’ where a 

cove could ‘ide his swag. 
And at last I was tried at the Bailey for a job 
I did one night, 
Where they giv’ me five years’ penal, and that’s wot 
put me right! | 


For, yer see, I’d learnt my book, — Sup BES 8 
Boss, and didn't break no a eee - 
rules, sles a 
Or fall foul of the warders like 
some of them blessed fools— 
No, I ‘got well round the 
Chapling, it took no more. 
nor a week, 
I'd only to snivel a little and : 
shove my tongue in my cheek, 





And turn up the whites of my 
eyes, and talk some Tommy 
rot, | 

I ’eard from a ‘yde Park 
preacher, but ‘e swallowed 
the bloomin’ lot. - 

L'lieved every word I told ° 
"1m, and went and started 
a fuss, j 

And got me put in the kitching, “1D ONLY TO CNIVEL A LITTLE,” 
then made infirmary nuss,— 
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And I read every book ’e lent me, 


and swore a vow in my ’eart 
I'd live and labour for others, 


ah! and make them others part ! 
For why should a cove work honest, 
or spend his time in the jugs, 
If ’e’s got the gift of the gab, Boss, 
while the world’s so full of mugs ? 


Well, I got my ticket of leave, and the parson sent me off, 
With a note of introduction te a kind of benevolent 
Toff, 
Who took a fancy to wot I called my statement 
of facts, : 
And turned me out at a weekly screw a 
’awkin’ tracts. 


And I tried a bit of preachin’, but didn’t make much 
at that, 
Only studied the art of spoutin’, and goin’ 
round with the ’at! | 
For it worn’t so easy then, Boss, to trade 
| on the things above, 
With no Salvation Army to give yera 
-*elpin’ shove ; 
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And when my ticket run out I fancied I'd 
take a trip, 

And the old Toff got me a berth aboard of 
a Temp’rance ship— 

For. I'd learnt.a lot in prison, so they took 
me on as cook, 

And I staid till we got to ‘‘ Frisco,” 

and there I slung my ’ook. 
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Just after the sixties that was, oP ad 
when the French was in a fix, “SS 
And I loafetl about the States till Be. 
eighteen seventy-six, “'cEPT BY THE SWEAT OF MY BROW!" 


And I made a goodish livin’— 
| I could ‘ardly tell you ’ow ! 
For I made it a’most in all ways— 
‘cept by the sweat of my brow ! 
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Then I sneaked a bit of money, and when I come to land 
In England, I’d a matter of a thousand “ dols”’ in ’and, 
And I'd studied hagitation and perlitical hintrigue, 


And they made me seckereterry of the 
‘‘ Hanti-Capital League.” 


And whenever the workin’ man is bilked by a bogus cry! 
You bet your precious life, Boss, I’ve a finger in the pie! 
And a quarrel ain't been started ‘twixt master 
and man for years, 
But what I've ‘elped in settin’ the parties by the ears ; 


For I’ve bled every blessed trade in every town until 
I knows the ropes as well as I once did ‘“ Portland Bill” ; 
And I’ve worked ‘em to some purpose. | 
Aye! and I've lined my puss 
Till, though there’s thousands better, there’s 
many millions wuss ! 


Question time’s come now, Boss! Wotever yer please to arsk 


I’ll answer yer straightforrud, as I’m throwin’ off 
the marsk, 


But don’t yer keep me long, Boss, I see it’s a gittin’ 
late, 


And I’m lecturin’ in the Chapel, just over the 
road, at eight ! 


Well! there’s a muggish question ! ‘‘ Ow do we fake the tin ? ”’ 
Why out of expenses, surely! They covers a ’eap of 
sin ! 
Ex’s are magic things, Boss, it's wonderful ‘ow 
they mounts ! 


When pals does yer bookkeepin’ and audits 
yer accounts | 
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‘¢T found these in your room, young man, and they are the 
last you will ever receive from your cousin. She has given me her 
word never to write to you again, on condition that I do not 
destroy them, so here they will be kept safe enough.” 

Transported with passion at this outrage, I exclaimed : 

‘‘When you ransacked my room I presume you read those 
letters.” 

‘“ You presume, sir, indeed,” he said, with a look of fury which © 
I shall never forget. To do my uncle justice, he was too much of 
a gentleman to do anything of the kind, and such an imputation — 
was inexcusable. I made some sort of apology, but he only 
answered : 

‘‘ When I am dead, young man, you shall have them again, 
and not before.” | 

‘Nothing more was said betweeen us, but I felt that I had 
done for myself, so far as that ‘‘ modest competence” from Uncle 
Lock was concerned. It was characteristic of him, however, that | 
this incident made no difference in our external relations. 

'To outsiders, if we were not a united family, there was no 
sign of any domestic unpleasantness, and though they instinctively 
kept silence upon the matter, it was thought only probable (as, 
indeed, it well might be) that we two young people were well 
disposed to one another, and would sooner or later make a match 
of it. If my uncle had objected to such an eventuality it seemed - 
only natural that he should have separated us, and placed me in 
some other office than his own; but, as has been shown, he had 
taken another way with us, which he had good reason to feel 
would be still more efficacious. 

It was about six months after this that my uncle had a sudden 
illness, which, though it did not confine him to the house for more 
than a day or two, was, as I afterwards discovered, of a very serious 
nature. He developed, in fact, symptoms of heart disease, and the 
doctor, adjured to be candid, informed him that it was a warning 
which would not be repeated—or, in other words, that his next 
seizure would be a fatal one. The old gentleman received 
this intelligence with much equanimity, merely observing that 
his affairs had long been arranged with a view to any such 
contingency; nor did I notice that it made the slightest differ- 
ence in his spirits or behaviour. There was, however, a 
little difference, so Sophy afterwards told me, with very genuine 
emotion, in his conduct to herself, which became more than 
ever tender. I am glad to say I never spoke a word against 
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Gin Ornithological FRoomanee. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD Jack. 


hotel. One of them was a grizzled, middle-aged man, who 
sat silent and apart from the others and consumed his 

heavy black cigar with a somewhat gloomy air. The other three 
were briskly talking. They had been three days in Paris, and had 
visited the Moulin Rouge, the tomb of Napoleon, and the sewers, 
and naturally felt that they were thoroughly acquainted with the 
French capital, the French Government, and the French people. 
They were unanimously of the opinion that Paris was in all things 
fifty years behind the age, and at least sixty behind Chicago: 
There was nothing fit to eat, drink, or smoke in Paris. The 
French railway carriages were wretched, and afforded no facilities 
for burning travellers in case of an accident. The morals of 
French society—as studied at the Moulin Rouge—were utterly 
corrupt, owing possibly to that absence of free trade in wives and 
husbands which a liberal system of divorce permits. The French 
people did not understand English, which was alone sufficient to 
prove them unfit for self-zovernment, and their preference for 
heavy five franc pieces when they might have adopted soft and 
greasy dollar bills showed their incurable lack of cleanliness. _ 

Suddenly the silent man touched the bell and summoned a 
" walter. 

‘‘ Waiter,” he said, as that functionary entered the room, 
‘‘ bring me an owl.” 

‘‘ If you please, sir?” suggested the waiter, timidly. 

‘‘ ] said, bring me an owl. If you pretend to talk English you 
ought to understand that.” 

‘Yes, sir. Certainly, sir. How would you please to have the 
nowl ?” x 

‘‘ Never you mind. You go and bring me an owl, and don’t 
be too long about it.” | a) 

The waiter was gone some little time, and, then returning, said, 
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“It is awfully good of you, father,” Ralph said to him once. 
‘You make me positively ashamed of myself. But I daren’t risk 
my chances by taking holiday from Ledbury just now.” 

The young man intended to stand at the next election, and the 
pivot of his hopes was Lord Ledbury’s influence. 

‘¢Set your mind at rest. I like it,” returned the elder man 
quietly. 

He was dotingly fond of his boy, but that was not the reason 
he spent that winter with so silent a tongue. Had the ambitious, 
self-absorbed, trusting young husband possessed a different nature, 
he might have hinted somewhat of his suspicions, but as it was 
Ralph would either have pooh-poohed the whole affair, or would 
have created such a loud-voiced disturbance that the home 
happiness would have been effectually injured. Besides, the 
Major had learnt that Ray was a married man with a wife and 
child shut away somewhere in Chiswick, so probably that horrible 
club rumour had been devoid of all truth. It was only when he 
heard by the merest accident that the two met invariably once a 
day, and often twice, that he spoke io his daughter-in-law for the 
first time about her husband’s friend. 

‘‘[ may be unreasonable,” he said, ‘‘ but I do not like Mr. 
Ray.” 

‘Don’t you?” asked Elizabeth, indifferently. 

It was late afternoon, and she and her self-invited guest 
were together in the fire-lit drawing-room. Tea and the lamps 
were not due for some minutes, and the Major decided it was 
fairer to speak to her in the half-lights, when he could not watch 
her face. 

‘‘ Yes, it may be a foolish prejudice, but personally I dislike 
men who socially ignore their wives.” 

‘‘ Ignore their wives ?”’ 

‘Yes. Go out and about without them, I mean. We have 
often met him; we have never met Mrs. Ray.” 

‘‘ But Julius is not married.” 

In the extremity of her surprise, the name _ slipped out 
unnoticed. 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said the Major politely, ‘“‘ but he is. Mrs. Ray 
lives at 3, Sydney Villas, Bedford Park.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

The girl was completely in the shadow, but the question 
sounded breathless. 

‘Oh, quite casually. I forget how.” The Major blushed at 
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had planned as a surprise to his wife. ‘ Your devotion to her, 
father, has shamed your son at last,’”’ he added, with a rather 
conscious laugh. 

Major Dallas listened with a well-pleased smile. It was all 
falling out just as he would have had it, even though he could 
merely guess at, and would never really know of, that scene in the 
drawing-room. 

‘‘Amen! to your new endeavours,” he said soberly. And 
thinking some weeks later of this talk together, his son re- 
membered it as the time when it first struck him his father was 
breaking up. Acute inflammation of the lungs, they called it in the 
obituary notice, and Ralph, who honestly grieved for him, used 
to lament the constant attendance upon his wife which possibly 
hastened matters, and which ought not by rights to have 
devolved upon him. But Elizabeth was very firm upon the 
subject. While going through his letters they had come across 
more than one remonstrance from his friend the doctor, who had 
warned him against the London fogs, and Elizabeth took upa 
very high ground indeed. 

‘It is a terrible thing for you, since he was your father,” she 
would respond to these outbursts, ‘ but right is right, and wrong 
is wrong, and we must not make it otherwise. He stayed in 
town for no earthly reason when he ought to have gone away, 
and so he killed himself. Let us hope he was forgiven, Ralph, 
but it was very wrong.” 
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I was detained downstairs by his wife, he slipped out of the house, 
entered by the hall door, and presented himself in the drawing- 
room. ‘The object of the fraud was, of course, to rob Ruth of her 
uncle’s property. These things were plain. They were afterwards 
proved in court, and the conspirators were sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. 

A personal matter in conclusion. I now have a large practice 
and am married. My wife is Ruth. I felt it inexpedient for a 
medical man to live single. 
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‘“‘He’s gone—the bright, the young, the gifted, the noblest of 
his illustrious race—gone. Gone up in flames and unimaginable 
glory.” 

‘Who ?”’ 

‘*My precious, precious kinsman — Kirkcudbright Llanover 
Marjoribanks Sellers Viscount Berkeley, son and heir of usurping 
Rossmore.” 

‘* No.” 

‘‘ It’s true—too true.” 

‘S'When ?” 

‘¢ Last night.” 

‘S Where ?” 

‘‘ Right here in Washington, where he arrived from England 
last night, the papers say.” 

** You don’t say.” 

‘* Hotel burned down.” 

‘What hotel ? ” 

‘* The New Gadsby.” 

‘“*Oh, my goodness. And have we lost both of them?” 

‘¢ Both who? ” 

‘‘One-Arm Pete.” 

‘‘Oh, great guns, I forgot all about him. Oh, I hope not.” 

“Hope. Well, I should say. Oh, we can’t spare him. We 
can better afford to lose a million viscounts than our only support 
and stay.” 


They searched the paper diligently, and were appalled to find 
that a one-armed man had been seen flying along one of the halls 
of the hotel in his underclothing, and apparently out of his head 
with fright, and as he would listen to no one, and persisted in 
making for a stairway which would carry him to certain death, his 
case was given over as a hopeless one. 

‘* Poor fellow,” sighed Hawkins; “ and he had friends so near. 
I wish we hadn’t come away from there—maybe we could have 
saved him.” 

The Earl looked up and said calmly—__ 

| “His being dead doesn’t matter. He was uncertain before. 
We've got him sure, this time.” 
“Got him? How?” 
‘I will materialize him.” 
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‘¢ Yes, and members of the family.” 

‘“‘Members of the family is just what they become — the 
members of the family, in fact. And sometimes master and 
mistress of the household. These two are mighty good and 
loving and faithful and honest, but hang it, they do just about as 
they please, they chip into a conversation whenever they want to, 
and the plain fact is, they ought to be killed.” 

It was a random remark, but it gave him an idea—however, 
nothing could happen without that result. 

‘What I wanted, Hawkins, was to send for the family and 
break the news to them.” 

‘Oh, never mind bothering with the servants then. I will go 
and bring them down.” 

While he was gone, the earl worked his idea. 

“* Yes,” he said to himself, ‘when I’ve got the materializing 
down to a certainty, I will get Hawkins to kill them, and after that 
they will be under better control. ‘Without a doubt a materialized 
negro could easily be hypnotized into a state resembling silence. 
And this could be made permanent—yes, and also modifiable, at 
will—sometimes very silent, sometimes turn on more talk, more 
action, more emotion, according to what you want. It's a prime 
good idea. Make it adjustable—with a screw or something.” 

The two ladies entered, now, with Hawkins, and the two 
negroes followed, uninvited, and fell to brushing and dusting 
around, for they perceived that there was matter of interest to the 
fore, and were willing to find out what it was. 

Sellers broke the news with stateliness and ceremony, first 
warning the ladies, with gentle art, that a pang of peculiar sharp- 
ness was about to be inflicted upon their hearts—hearts still sore 
from a like hurt, still lamenting a like loss—then he took the 
paper, and with trembling lips and with tears in his voice he gave 
them that heroic death-picture. 

The result was a very genuine outbreak of sorrow and sympathy 
from all the hearers. The elder lady cried, thinking how proud 
that great-hearted young hero’s mother would be, if she were 
living, and how unappeasable her grief; and the two old servants 
cried with her, and spoke out their applauses and their pitying 
lamentations with the eloquent sincerity and simplicity native to 
their race. Gwendolen was touched, and the romantic side of her 
nature was strongly wrought upon. She said that such a nature 
as that young man’s was rarely and truly noble, and nearly 
perfect ; and that with nobility of birth added it was entirely 
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for exercising those talents for public life which they undeniably 
possess. There are too few parrots in the Chamber of Deputies at 
present. That is why the Chamber does not always command the 
respect of the nation. I think I am justified in saying that I 
know cats. I have studied them for years. I have been intimate 
with scores of leading American, British, and French cats, and 
have moved in the very best cat circles. It may be news to 
naturalists, but I can positively assert that if there is one thing 
that a cat hates worse than water, it is a Republican form of 
government. 





In Paris, under the Empire, nearly all the retail 
shopkeeping business was in the paws of cats. He studies the 
You could hardly enter a shop without finding the _ political opinions 
feline proprietor either sitting on the counter, and of cats. 
keeping a sharp eye on the woman employed to keep 
the accounts and handle the goods, or else lounging with apparent 
carelessness in the window, and endeavouring to attract custom 
bya display of her personal attractions. These cats did a thriving 
business, and the city was full of them, but to-day there is scarcely: 
a shopkeeping cat in all Paris, and, indeed, very few respectable 
cats of any sort. You may say that the rise in the price of cats’ 
meat, consequent upon the war with Germany, has driven the cats 
out of France, but this is not the case, for cats abound in other 
countries where prices are even higher than they are in France. 
The cats have gone simply because they cannot endure to live. 
under a Republic. Give them a despotism and they are contented, 
and the more despotic the government is the better they like it. 
Look at the flourishing condition of the Persian cats. Note the 
expensive character of the furs worn by them, and the costly 
style of tails adopted by all the prominent cats both of Persia and 
Angora. In those despotic regions the cat is in her glory, whereas 
in France and America the few remaining cats are among the 
most disreputable of their kind. A Republic is all very well for 
dogs, especially curs of pronounced anarchical views, but your cat 
will have none of it. 





On the first night of that delightful comedy 
“Walker London” Mr. J. M. Barrie was not in the Geo. R. Sims 
house to take his well-earned ‘call.”’ A newspaper, recalls some 
commenting on the fact, explained that it was Mr. ‘first nights. 
Barrie's modesty which kept him away. I have no 
doubt that this was so, but it does not follow that authors who do 
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take a call are deficient in that quality. I am myself a modest 
man, but I have been compelled to come forward trembling and 
face the house on a first night. The older I grow the more 
terrible the ordeal becomes to me. I descend to all manner of 
subterfuges to escape it. I court accidents which at any other 
time would fill me with alarm. On the first night of ‘‘ Mother-in- 
Law,” at the Opera Comique, just as I was dressing to go to the 
theatre I struck a wax match, and the lighted end flew into my eye. 
It was agony in one way, but intense relief in another. I 
sent a telegram to the management announcing my temporary 
blindness, and went to bed happy with a huge poultice on the 
injured optic. On the first night of the ‘‘ Lights o’ London” I 
walked round and round Soho Square a prey to the most terrible 
anxiety. I dared not venture into the theatre until eleven o’clock. 
Then I had a glass of neat brandy, folded my arms like 
Napoleon, and waited till all was over. I never saw the audience 
that night. I only know that Wilson Barrett dragged me on, and 
that hardly knowing what I was doing I tried to drag him off. 
From the house it must have looked as if we were having a little 
game at ‘tug-of-war "’ all to ourselves. 





When the “ Romany Rye”’ was produced, I fled to 
He recalls a the Kyles of Bute, and buried myself in a small Scotch 
seventh night. village far from the busy haunts of men and the press 
notices. It was all in vain. The first person I met 
‘was poor, kind-hearted, cheery Peter Blobbs. He had come on 
from Glasgow, and his first question was, ‘‘ Well, what do you 
think of the notices? Rather warm some of them, aren't they ?”’ 
I returned to my inn, packed up, and made the best of my way 
back to London. My first night.had found me out even on the 
Kyles of Bute. A week afterwards I went to see the play. 
Wilson Barrett sent private instructions to the check-takers. At 
the end of the play, when I was on the stage, the check-takers in 
chorus raised a cry of ‘ Author,” and the house took it up. I 
was led on, bowing, between Mr. Barrett and Miss Eastlake. 
It was all very well going on, but I had to gct off, and with 
Mr. Barrett and Miss Eastlake each holding a hand I did not 
quite know how to do it gracefully. I blundered and bacl:ed, and 
at last we got to the wings. Then I bowed to Miss Eastlake, 
and got into a terrible muddle, and, in some extraordinary way, 
turned both my companions round, and Barrett whispered in my 
ear, “‘ Don’t! they will think we’re going to dance.” The next 
time he produced a play of mine, I went to Africa. 
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But the most awkward adventure I ever had on a 


first night occurred not very long ago. As usual, I The disadvan- 
stayed away. But I telegraphed to my collaborator to = tageof being a 
meet me outside the Langham Hotel. He being in well-known 
the house was compelled to t2xe a call, and he said character. 


that I was illin bed. Hewas a long time coming to 

the rendezvous, but, to my horror, two critics, who had been 
present, hove suddenly in sight. 1 was too paralysed to take to 
my heels and run away, so I turned my face to the dark wall, and 
stooped down and pretended to tie my boot-laces. The critics 
_bade each other good-night near a lamp-post, but before they 
separated they began to discuss the play. They discussed for ten 
minutes, and all that time I remained in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of a man tying his boot-laces for the whole time. It waga 
mercy I did not have a fit, for the blood was getting into my 
head in a most alarming manner. When they did go, and I 
regained an erect position, everything went round and round 
with me, and when my collaborator came up his first im- 
pression was that I had been allaying my anxiety unwisely. 
Now that Mr. Barrie has been praised for not taking a call, I hope 
the custom will become general. It should be sufficient for an 
author that the audience applaud his play. He cannot be a 
modest man if he wants them to applaud him. 





Incredible as it may seem, there exists but one 
obstacle to the British taking their place among the J. F. Sullivan 


nations credited with the use of brain-power. From on magisterial 
time to time—at long intervals—there appear signs, intelligence— 
minute, but unmistakable, that we do possess some- what there is 
thing in the nature of intelligence. The obstacle to its of it. 


use is our own voluntary self-abnegation: we hasten to 

absolutely suppress it by means of unlimited doses of IRRITATION. 
The first and most dearly-cherished factor of what we call our 
liberty is the right of every man to irritate his neighbour; it is 
the practical application of the socialistic and trades union 
principles—the levelling down of intellects to the grade of the 
lowest. Perhaps the most remarkable manifestation is on the 
part of our magistrates, and proves the absolute unselfishness and 
self-obliteration of that class. The use of the brain would appear 
to be of some importance to a magistrate; and yet, with a 
magnanimity quite Quixotic, these officials are the most eager of 
.ng all tn foster the irritation brain-levelling process, joyfully 
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sacrificing any brain-power which they may possess on the altar 
of pure socialism. This is noble, but is it not a mistake? One 
does not, of course, go to the length of saying that all, or even a 
large percentage of our magistrates possess brain-power ; but I do 
believe that some of our magistrates could, if they let themselves 
go, display an amount of intelligence which would simply astound 
us by its near approach to the normal human standard ! 


Everyone has heard of the keen nervous suffering 
He compiles inflicted on John Leech by noise: his was an extreme 
statistics. case, of course; his susceptibility being abnormal. 
There are many noises which are necessary and 
reasonable; and there are exactly 5,000,000 times as many which 
“are unnecessary and unreasonable; and about one-half of the 
latter class ovght to come under the criminal laws. How much 
of the intellectual and reasoning power of this country has been 
stultified and crushed by the successful efforts of the lower class 
of inteiligence to level down to its own grade? From statistics 
which I have carefully prepared and had stamped at Somerset 
House and patented at the Patent Office, I find that, but for the 
torture of unnecessary noise, there would, in the last five hundred 
years, have existed eleven Shakespeares (three of them superior to 
the one we know), twenty-five Doctor Johnsons, fifty-seven 
Thomas Hoods, one hundred and thirty-seven Sir Isaac Newtons, 
one hundred and seventy-six Sir Philip Sydneys, one million 
Dickenses, and two Martin Tuppers. But the man who keeps 
fowls in his back yard has wiped them out—the man who keeps 
fowls in his back yard being taken as the representative Lowest 
Form of Intelligence, or Low-Grade-Leveller. Let us call him 
the M.K.F.B.Y. for short. Mr. Plowden (for or against whose 
brain I have nothing to say, not having made a study of him) is 
perhaps the staunchest upholder of the M.K.F.B.Y. A few weeks 
ago a sufferer complained to him of a neighbour of that species; 
whereupon Mr. Plowden (if correctly reported) uttered these 
memorable words: “JI never grant a summons in such cases, 
because it is in the nature of a cock to be noisy.” In vain the 
applicant stated that his wife was ill: the right of the M.K.>.B.Y. 
to annoy must be upheld, though all the world should be on the 
point of death. 
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But the humorous part of it is the magistrate’s 
reasoning: taking as his premiss that it is in the He draws 
nature of a cock to be noisy, he deduces from it that, deductions. 
therefore, a person has a right to keep one to the 
annoyance of his neighbours. I am thinking of taking a 
house next door to Mr. Plowden—(provided the house possesses 
a sufficiently echoing back yard)—and keeping a selection 
of articles whose nature it is to be noisy. I propose to 
include a gorilla, two hyenas, a few minute-guns, a steam siren, 
some stage thunder, an ore-crusher, and a dozen or so fog-signals, 
It is in the nature of all these things to be noisy; and, therefore, 
I have a right to keep them in a back yard. 





Another Christmas has come and gone, and still 


nothing has been said or done about improving the Phillpotts 
status and significance of the mince-pie. It is left for discusses 
me, evidently, to sound the first trumpet-note of alarm. mince-pies. 


The mince-pies of Old England are deteriorating fast ! 

Either they are, or I must be. As an expert in mince-pies, as an 
amateur of them whose reputation is pretty generally recognised ° 
even in the trade, I unhesitatingly declare that the latter-day 
mince-pie lacks, both in substance and flavour, much that may be 
reasonably expected from it. The old solidity, the nourishing, 
sustaining, even life-giving qualities of the mince-pie are things 
of the past. This flimsy, hollow age of upper-crust, with nothing 
under it, has too surely left its mark alike on our methods of 
thought, our estimates of right action, our ethics generally, and 
our mince-pies. Noble lessons in morals may be drawn from a 
confectioner’s shop. Talk of ‘‘sermons in stones”! Think of the 
great truths, the simple human precepts, the parables that lurk in 
a stale Bath bun. Particularly if the stale bun is being paraded 
as a fresh one—a vicious circumstance that may chance at Swindor 
Refreshment Room, and other places where people have but littte 
time for the use of adequate language. To return to the mince- 
pie, a fact to note is this: that the modern cakes of that name, 
whilst satisfying to the verge of inconvenience, nourish not at 
all. Instead of the ancient and intensely alimentary mince-meat, 
we have now to deal with a weird, unlovely, almost gastric-juice- 
proof compound, containing divers substances of a nature extremely 
injurious to the more delicate humours and organs of the body. 
Every mince-pie that I have eaten this year (and as an expert the 
number is not small) has contained the embryonic germ or bacillus 
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or animalcule of the Incubus or ordinary Nightmare. And almost 
every judicious mince-pie eater will tell you the same thing. It is 
undoubtedly time for a Commission to sit upon the mince-pie. 





Well, it all depends upon what you mean by “a 


Jerome speaks good man.” It seems to me that the best men are 
of good men and often very far from being good men—as goodness is 
oysters. commonly understood. We have forgotten the true 


significance of the word ‘“ virtue’? nowadays. We 
call that man virtuous who has no vices. Following this 
argument to its logical conclusion, we are compelled to the 
assumption that the most virtuous thing in nature is an oyster. 
His life is chaste and pure. He is a strict water drinker. He 
never enjoys himself; and he never (so long as he lives) gives a 
moment’s pleasure to any other living thing. He would appear to 
be the ideal, according to a certain noisy section of the community, 
of what a Christian should be. It is quite in keeping with the 
sort of talk and writing that is prevalent just now to image 
an oyster lecturing a lion on the subject of morality. ‘You 
never hear me,” the oyster might say, “roaring and howling 
round camps and villages, making night hideous, and frighten- 
ing people out of their lives. Why don’t you stop at home 
and be respectable, like me? J never go about fighting other 
oysters, and taking their wives from them. It’s disgraceful. 
I never kill antelopes and missionaries. Why don’t you live 
like I do on salt water and mud—or whatever it is that I do 
live on—and then, after a while, if you try hard and do all I 
tell you, you may come to. be as good asI am!” An oyster has 
no evil passions, and a lion has many ; but is it, therefore, so very 
certain that the oyster is the nobler animal ? 





The truth is, we extra righteous folk have got into 

Virtues and a wrong way of estimating our frailer fellow-men and 
vices. women. We judge them, as critics judge books, not 
by the good that is in them, but by their faults. Abraham 

and David would have been driven out of public life, had they 
lived in this century. Noah would have been denounced from 
every platform in the country, and Ham fulsomely belauded for 
exposing him; and poor Saint Peter would have been kicked out of 

the church as a liar. We should never have paused to ask ourselves 
whether, in spite of their failings, these men were not great and 
honour-worthy. Out would have reached our Pharisaical hands for 

the stones, and down they would have gone. We have abolished 
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virtue and for it substituted a lot of miserable little affectations 
which we call ‘‘virtues.” Ifa man is a teetotaler and belongs to 
a purity league, we say he is a good man. He may be a narrow- 
minded, narrow-hearted, narrow-souled libel on a man, selfish and 
hard, and cruel and weak—a man with no more real worth in him 
than there is in a Brummagem idol. What matter! He has no 
vices—what we call vices—and therefore he is a good man. 





Can we be quite sure that our present list of virtues : 
and vices is the only possible, correct, and complete Who are the 
one? Is the kindly, unselfish, generous, big-hearted “ good" men? 
man necessarily a villain because he does not always 
succeed in suppressing his natural instincts; and the evil- 
speaking, evil-thinking, bitter-hearted, mean-souled man a saint 
because he has none? Need we ‘“unco’ guid” people be so 
very certain that we ave the ideal of manhood? It seems to me 
that some of us, in seeking to drive out sin, end by driving out 
virtue also. We become unhealthy, unnatural monstrosities. We 
are so far above our fellow-men and women that our sympathies 
cannot reach down to them. We are so occupied with the first 
ten commandments that we forget altogether the eleventh and 
greatest. We are so convinced that this world ought to be an 
abode of misery that we do our best to make it so for. everyone 
connected with us. I sometimes wonder if we understand this 
subject of virtue and vice quite as thoroughly as we imagine we do. 





My dear Oscar, I have never for one moment. 
doubted that you are a thinker, a poet, an art-critic, a Zangwill talketh 
dramatist, a novelist, a wit, an Athenian, and what- to Oscar in 
ever else you say you are. You are all these things— Wilde fashion. 
I confess it to your shame. I have always looked 
down upon you with admiration. As an epigrammatist I con- 
sider you only second to myself, though I admit that in the 
sentiment, ‘to be intelligible is to be found out,” I had 
the disadvantage of prior publication. When you point out 
that Art is infinitely superior to Nature, I feel that you are 
cribbing from my unpublished poems, and I am quite at one with 
you in regarding the sunset as a plagiarism. Nature is un- 
doubtedly a trespasser, and should be warned off without the 
option of a fine. I say these things to make it quite clear that I 
speak to you more in anger than in sorrow. You are much too 
impertant to be discussed seriously, and if I take the trouble to 
give you advice it is only because J am so much younger than 
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you. I am certain you are ruining yourself by cigarette cynicism ; 
far better the rough, clay-pipe cynicism of a Swift. There is no 
smoke without fire, but it requires very little fire to keep a 
cigarette going. The art of advertising oneself by playful puffs 
is not superior to Nature. But you are not really playful ana 
innocent; it would be ungracious to deny that you have all the 
corruption which the Stage has so truly connected with the 
cigarette. Still, isn’t it about time you got divorced and settled 
down? At present there are only two good plays in the world— 
‘‘The Second Book of Samuel’”’ and ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
—surely you have power to add to their number. Try a quiet life 
of artistic production, and don’t talk so much about Art. We are 
tired of missionaries, whether they wear the white tie of the 
Church or of Society, and it is a great pity we have not the simple 
remedy of the savages, who eat theirs. These few words of 
admonition would be incomplete if I did not impress upon you that 
policy is the only honesty. Art is short and life is long, and a 
stitch in time debars one from having a new coat. You can take 
a drink to the horse, but you can’t make him well, and nothing 
succeeds like failure. Vice is the only perfect form of virtue, and 








virtue Easy there! Steady! Avast! Belay! Which! 
The Beeotians are dull folk, no doubt, but life would 
He continueth be dull without them. Imagine a wilderness of Wildes ! 
his Wilde It would be like a sky all rainbows. Then what 
career. beautiful whetstones the Bcoeotians are! Abuse them, 


by all means, so long as they will pay for it. But 
what a blessing that the minds capable of taking the artistic view 
of life are rare enough to keep the race sane! The coarser forms 
of egotism seem less baneful to the brain-tissue. Oscar Wilde 
slaims to be an Athenian, but the Athenians did not smoke 
cigarettes. It 1s true that tobacco had not been invented, but this 
is a sordid detail. If Athens stands for anything in the history 
of culture, it is for sanity, balance, strength. Aristotle, at least 
as much an Athenian as Oscar Wilde, meditated about esthetics, 
but he meditated also about politics, logic, philosophy, political 
economy, ethics—everything. Socrates was a causeur, but he 
was also a martyr. No, after all the Beautiful is not so important 
as Oscar Wilde imagines he is. No doubt for a few billion years 
painters and musicians and epigrammatists will remain the centre 
of creation, but when the sun grows cold it is conceivable that 
invaluable canvases may be used up as fuel, and that humanity 
may sacrifice even Oscar’s printed paradoxes to keep warmth a 
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little longer in its decrepit bones. The fact is, Oscar is too borné, 
too one-sided to be accepted as a ‘‘king of men.’ He takes such 
broad views that he has grown narrow. What he wants is a little 
knowledge of life, and twelve months’ hard labour. 





This is an age of fads and faddists. They prosper 
in art, in literature, and in society. Not so much, Joseph Hatton 
perhaps, in literature as on the stage and in the _ on fads. 
studio. If I had my time to come over again, I am | 
not sure that I would not be a fad. Of course there is the trouble 
that comes when you are alone with your contemptible self. It 
must be an awful thing to be alone and feel that you are a jolly 
humbug. There is something in self-respect. I am inclined to 
think it is as good as money, better than being a lion in society, 
preferable even to being what is called “successful.” I often 
wonder what the fads feel like when they go home at night, light 
their solitary candles, and enter their chambers and try to sleep. 
Do they laugh in their sleeves? Or do they weep? Do they 
long for the honest friendships of their youth, or do they gloat 
over their bad pictures, their silly plays, their stolen epigrams, and 
their cheap social conquests? What a wonderful thing it is to 
see ‘impressionists ‘in Art who cannot draw, lecturing the world 
on Colour; the dramatists who do not know a sky border from a 
raking piece, posing as Stage Managers; the long-haired shams 
who can’t write a sensible sentence, giving themselves airs as 
Critics. Perhaps they pretend so well that when they are alone 
with themselves they do not know that they are mere fads and 
quacks. Anyhow, the world is so busy with its own affairs that 
it Seems to take men at their own estimate; and the women love 
fads. Oh yes, they do. ‘‘ So original, you know, so audacious, so 
cynical!” 





--I wonder if it is the higher education of women 
that has brought the fad and the faddist into fashion. On “ bits. 
Taking the other extreme, the School Board has 
certainly given us what they call the “bits” in journalism. I 
never understood what D.T. was, even though I once saw a man 
going on very much like Warner in ‘“ Drink,” but I can quite 
believe some intellects catching from the modern School Board 
literature a kind of intellectual D.T. sufficient to make them 
worthy of candidature for Bedlam. Once on board ship, I tried a 
course of ‘‘bits,” pictorial, philosophical, scientific, conundrumistic 
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and otherwise, and—well, it might have been mal de_mer, but I 
think it was the new literature of shreds and patches, the extracts 
from This and the compilations from That, coupled with 
houses, saw-pits, and railway trains which the editors offered for 
the best guess of how many words could be made out of their 
names, and what the length of their papers would be supposing 
their circulation was equal to their financial desires. Oh! I tell 
you it is an awful thing to be shut up for a week with all the 
‘bitty’ papers of the day, and the fortunes that lie ready for you 
if vou can only make one or two lucky guesses. 





I have heard much concerning the tuneful cry ot 

Phillpotts =the gondolier. Those who knew it, and had listened to 
listens to the it upon many a Venetian canal, told me that the affair 
song of the was very musical and pleasing. At our transplanted, 
gondolier. Addison Road, Imre Karalfy Venice, therefore, I looked 
forward to hearing the melodious concern with interest. 

My gondolier was extremely taciturn, however. Once only did he 
open his mouth to reprove another waterman who ran into us 
round a corner; but what he said was only about as musical as 
hansom cabmen having a misunderstanding. When I reached the 
landing-stage, however, the man burst into verse and song. In 
three words—two presumably intended for English, the third 
Italian—he explained how he and his fellows had fallen in with the 
manners and customs of the Briton. Hat in hand, he chanted— 


‘“‘Gondoliert 
Drinki beer: !” 
I was naturally gratified, noted the hat, and placed therein the 


value of half-a-pint of our national intoxicator. I may perhaps 
hear ‘the tuneful cry of the gondolier’” already mentioned later on. 
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Il. 


CAN’T honestly say that we made much progress at out first 
meeting. It was Brown’s fault. He would begin by telling us 
a story about a dog. It was the old, old story of the dog who had 
been in the habit of going every morning to a certain baker’s shop 
with. a penny in his mouth, in exchange for which he always 
received a penny bun. One day, the baker, thinking he would not 
know the difference, tried to palm 
off upon the poor animal a_ha’- 
penny bun, whereupon the dog 
walked straight outside and fetched 
in a policeman. Brown had heard 
this chestnut for the first time that 
y) afternoon, and was full of it. It is 
" always a mystery to me where 
Brown has been for the last hundred 
years. He stops you in the street 
with, ‘ Oh, I must tell you!—such 
i ~~ = @ Capital story!” And he there- 
“7 wpon proceeds to relate to you, 
/ with much spirit and gusto, one 
of Noah’s best known jokes, or 
some story that Romulus must 
rue EM hes have originally told to Remus. 
e ns ae One of these days somebody will 
SOME Re. THAT ROMULUS MUST HAVE : 7 
ORIGINALLY TOLD TO REMUS.” tell him the history of Adam 
and Eve, and he will think he 
has got hold of a new plot, and will work it up into a novel. ~ 
He gives forth these hoary antiquities as personal reminis- 
cences of his own, or, at furthest, as episodes in the life of his 
second cousin. There are certain strange and moving catastrophes 
that. would seem either to have occurred to, or to Ne been 
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The effort had proved too much for his strength. He fell back 
upon the pillows, and the doctor, stepping forward, saw that it 
was a question only of minutes. 

The good old pastor rose, and took the poor fellow’s hand in 
his, and pressed it. ‘‘ We shall meet again,” he gently said. 

' The sick man turned towards him with a consoled and grate- 
ful look. 

Tm glad to hear you say that,” he feebly murmured. 
‘‘Remind me about that dog.” 

Then he passed peacefully away, with a sweet smile upon his 
pale lips. 

Brown, who had had his dog story and was gatised: wanted 
us to settle our heroine; but the rest of us did not feel equal to 
settling anybody just then. We were thinking of all the true dog 
stories we had ever heard, and wondering which was the one least 
likely to be generally disbelieved. 

7 | oe MacShaugnassy, in particular, 
was growing every moment more 
restless and moody. Brown con- 
cluded a long discourse—to which 
_ nobody had listened—by remarking 
~ with some pride, ‘‘ What more can 
you want? The plot has never 
been used before, and the characters 
are entirely original!” 

Then MacShaugnassy gave 
way. ‘‘ Talking of plots,” he said, 
hitching his chair a little nearer 
the table, ‘‘that puts me in mind. 
Did I ever tell youabout that dog we 
had when we lived in Norwood ?”’ 

‘“Tt’s not that one about the 
“THE MOST SAVAGE AND MURDEROUS-LOOKING bull-dog, is it?” queried Jephson, 

solace anxiously. 

“Well, it was a bull- dog,” admitted MacShaugnassy, “but I 
don’t think I’ve ever told you this one before.” 

We knew, by experience, that to argue the matter would only 
prolong the torture, so we let him go on. 

‘‘A’ great many burglaries had lately taken place in our 
neighbourhood,” he began, ‘‘and the pater came to the con- 
clusion that it was time he laid down a dog. He thought a bull- 
dog would be the best for his purpose, and he purchased the most 
savage and murderous-looking specimen that he could find. 
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To get the cake he was obliged, of course, to drop the penny, 
and then began a struggle between him and the shopkeeper for the 
possession of the coin. The man would try to pick it up. The 
dog would put his foot upon it, and growl savagely. If he could 
finish the cake before the contest was over he would snap up the 
penny and bolt. I have known him to come home gorged with 
sponge-cakes, the original penny still in his mouth. 

So notorious in the neighbourhood did this dishonest practice 
of his become, after a time, that the majority of the local trades- 
people refused to serve him at all. Only the exceptionally quick 
and able-bodied would attempt to do business with him. 

Then he took his custom further afield, into districts where his 
reputation had not yet penetrated. And he would pick out shops 
kept by nervous females or rheumatic old men. 

They say that the love of money is the root of all evil. It 
seemed to have robbed him of every shred of principle. 

It robbed him of his life in the end, and that came about in 
this way. He had been performing one evening in Gadbut’s 
room, where a few of us were sitting smoking and talking; and 
young Hollis, being in a generous mood, had thrown him, as he 
thought, a sixpence. The dog grabbed it up, and retired under 
the sofa. This was an odd thing for him to do, and we commented 
upon it. Suddenly a thought occurred to Hollis, and he took out 
his money and began counting it. 

** By Jove,” he exclaimed, ‘I’ve given that little beast half-a- 
sovereign—here, Tiny ! ” 

But Tiny only backed further underneath the sofa, and no 
mere verbal invitation would induce him to stir. So we adopted 
a more pressing plan, and coaxed him out by the scruff of his 
neck. 

He came an inch at a time, growling viciously, and holding 
Hollis’s half-sovereign tight between his teeth. We tried sweet 
reasonableness at first. We offered him a sixpence in exchange; 
he looked insulted, and evidently considered the proposal as tanta- 
mount to our thinking him a fool. We made it a shilling, then 
half-a-crown—he seemed only bored by our persistence. 

‘I don’t think you'll ever see this half-sovereign again, Hollis,” 
said Gadbut, laughing. We all thought the whole thing a very 
good joke, all except young Hollis. He, on the contrary, seemed 
annoyed, and, taking the dog from Gadbut, made an attempt to 
pull the coin out of its mouth. 


The dog, true to his life-long principle of never parting if he 
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on my getting up at once and coming down to the theatre. 
I explain to him that I can’t act a bit. . He seems to 
consider this unimportant, and says, ‘Oh, that will be all right.”’ 
We argue for a while, but he makes the matter quite a personal 
one, and to oblige him and get him out of the bedroom I consent, 
though much against my own judgment. I generally dress the 
character in my nightshirt, though on one occasion, for Banquo, I 
wore pyjamas—but then that was a swell part—and I never 
remember a single word of what I ought to say. How I get 
‘ through I'do not know. Irving comes up afterwards and con- 
' gratulates me, but-whether upon the brilliancy of my performance, 
or upon my luck in getting off the stage before a brickbat is thrown 
at me, I cannot say. 

Whenever I dream this incident I avanaul wake up to find 
that the bedclothes are on the floor, and that I am shivering with 
cold; and it is this shivering, I suppose, that causes me to dream 
Tam wandering about the Lyceum stage in nothing but my night- 
shirt. But still I do not understand why it should always be the 
Lyceum. 

Another dream which I fancy I have dreamt more than once— 
or, if not, I have dreamt that I dreamt it before, a thing one some- 
times does—is one in which I am walking down a very wide and 
very long road in the East End of London. It is a curious road 
to find there. Omnibuses and trams pass up and down the centre of 
it, and it is crowded with stalls and barrows, beside which men in 
greasy caps stand shouting; yet on each side it is bordered by a 
strip of tropical forest. ‘The road, in fact, combines the advan- 
tages of Kew and Whitechapel. 

Someone is with me, but I cannot see him, and we walk 
through the forest, pushing our way among the tangled vines that 

cling about our feet, and every now and then, between the giant 
tree trunks, we catch glimpses of the noisy street. 

At the end of this road there is a narrow turning, and when I 
come to it I am afraid, though I do not know why I amafraid. It 
leads to a house that I once lived in when a child, and now there 
is someone waiting there who has something to tell me. 

I turn to run away. A Blackwall ’bus is passing, and I try to 
overtake it. But the horses turn into skeletons and gallop away 
from me, and my feet are like lead, and the thing that is with me, 
and that I cannot see, seizes me by the arm, and drags me back. 

It forces me along, and into the house, and the door slams to 
behind us, and the sound echoes through the lifeless rooms. I 
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pleasure and moral profit from his society. I could not fail to 
observe the affectionate manner in which those living in his vicinity 
spoke of him; on my enquiring of them the way to his house 
they would delay me with long stories of his goodness; the whole 
parish was apparently devoted to him, and regarded him with the 
utmost reverence ; and the accounts of his personal charity and 
kindliness were in every mouth, and warmed the heart of the hearer. 

As I entered the garden gate of the Vicarage, I felt the influence 
of the happy English home presided over by the spirit of thoughtful 
gentleness and love; and in the library I found the old gentleman 
himself, seated on the hearthrug by the side of a sick weasel which 
he had found in the woods and carefully carried home to nurse. 
The library was full of pets—sparrows, hedgehogs, rats, tits, and 
others. 

I presented my credentials, and the old gentleman seemed to 
love me at once; he seized both my hands cordially, and shook 
them long and heartily, and insisted on my taking off my damp 
boots and putting on slippers which he aired with his own hands. 

The house was quite a museum ; on every hand were the works 
of bygone centuries—carvings, manuscripts, illuminations, em- 
broidery, pottery, armour, ornaments, little fragments of wood, 
stone, and metal—each with its history, which the old gentleman 
had by heart. To see the reverence and affection with which he 
would touch the most insignificant piece of shapeless stone was 
as delightful as it was infectious : it was all poetry to him. With 
a sigh of relief, too, I perceived the utter absence in him of that 
cut and dried, orthodox, antiquarian affectation which, placing 
side by side some crude and commonplace piece of work of early 
date and some modern production of great artistic merit, will 
triumphantly remark, “Ah! They could turn out good work in 
those days—yjust look at the difference between those two things.” 

I am an intense lover of old things myself, but I have frequently 
been compelled to admit -the difference in such cases, particularly 
in one case which has impressed itself on my mind, in which the 
venerable object consisted of a piece of iron, which, having 
lain in the earth for a century or two, had (by reason of 
heterogeneous constitution of the metal) become channelled in an 
irregular pattern by oxidation, thus developing into a precious 
work of art. It would have been cruel to tell the collector that it 
was not a fine effort of the chisel corroded by age, and he still 
compares it with the best modern work, to the detriment of the 
latter. 
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a strange longing for some more definite explanation of 1. 
friend’s somewhat enigmatical words, which seemed to bear a 
terrible meaning: but delicacy prevented my making further 
enquiries into an evidently painful subject. We had wandered 
out of the beautiful Vicarage garden some way along the road, a 
turn of which suddenly brought into view an imposing old 
mansion of early date standing in the midst of venerable trees—a 
sight which drew from me an exclamation of delight. 

‘‘ It is, indeed, a fine old place,” replied Westwraith, ‘as fine 
an old place as you will find in these five counties round here. 
Part of itis a portion of a Norman Abbey—refectory, cloisters, and 
chapel—dating from the time of Henry I., and in an admirable 
state of preservation; while the rest of the house jis earlier or 
later Tudor, the entire front quadrangle being in the best 
Elizabethan style. | . 

‘¢ But, alas! it has fallen into the hands of an unworthy owner 
—Lord Felltimber de Razeby—who is a veritable thorn in the side 
of our good host, as being likely to necessitate measures 
of a painful nature. Lord Felltimber is determined to spoil— 
irretrievably ruin—that fine historical house. He proposes to cut 
down that grand historical avenue of oaks which you see stretching 
from the lodge to the grand entrance—that avenue under which 
the First Richard frequently paced as he sketched out his plans for 
the campaigns in Palestine, that avenue which led up to the 
gate of the original monastery. Further than this, he purposes to 
take down the whole front and replace it by a new one in the 
Victorian style, pull down the. refectory and chapel to make room 
for hunting stables, alter the room in which Queen Elizabeth slept 
to make a billiard-room, and otherwise injure the house. How- 
ever, Dr. Smyle (after vain attempts to dissuade his lordship from 
his sinister purpose) has intimated to him that he will not permit 
the sacrilege, nor any part of it i. 

‘‘ Dr. Smyle, then, is really the owner of the house ?” 

‘¢ Not in the least—nor does he put forth any such claim. His 
motives are purely unselfish, and in the interests of archeology.” 

‘‘ But,” I said, ‘“‘ what claim can our good host have to dictate 
in this matter to——”’ 

‘‘ Fortunately,” said Westwraith, ‘“‘ we live in enlightened 
times, when such an apparent impossibility is possible.” 

I was more puzzled than ever; but forbearing to indulge in 
impertinent queries, I occupied myself with speculations upon this 
position of affairs, which struck me as so incomprehensible, and 
we strolled back to the Vicarage almost in silence. 
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‘‘ Need I say that I exhausted every art of dissuasion before 
resorting to the last sad expedient. This one belonged to one 
Jones, an architect, who had undertaken the ‘restoration’ of the 
ancient chancel of St. James; tne chancel was saved. This one 
with the beard and spectacles belonged to one Turbath, a landed 
proprietor, who was allowing an interesting cromlech to be under- 
mined by’ the overflow from a ditch. This one destroyed a 
Roman pavement which stood in the way of building operations. 
That one with red whiskers was the property of a Vandal who 
defaced some fine old books which could never have been replaced.” 

As the reverend gentleman proceeded, his cheek flushed and 
his chest heaved at the thought of the desecrations attempted, or 
actually practised, by these persons; but at length he paused, and, 
as he silently reclosed the cupboard, more than one tear trickled 
down his worthy cheek ; and, sadly shaking his head, he hastened 
to change the conversation to a more congenial theme. 

‘‘T am expecting a dear old friend, Lord Justice Pondrus of 
the High Court, to come down to dinner to-day,” he said, resum- 
ing all his natural genial cheeriness of manner; “I know you 
will like him the moment you see him. A very sound lawyer, 
and most amiable—perfectly lovable—man. I shall have to 
leave you fora little while—every afternoon Lord Felltimber is 
in the habit of indulging in a nap in his study, which is accessible 
_by a French window from the lawn; and thus I can take him 
unawares without attracting the attention of the servants, who 
might interfere with my arrangements, and the affair is not likely 
to occupy me for more than an hour.” | 

"There was a quiet calmness and fortitude about the. old man, 
as he said these words, which could not fail to create a deep 
impression on the hearer. | 

We accompanied him as far as the stile which led, through a 
narrow belt of covert, immediately on to Lord Felltimber’s lawn ; 
and there we watched his receding figure until it disappeared 
within the French window. 

I glanced at Westwraith. He had become deadly pale, and now 
turned hastily away and walked hurriedly back towards the 
Vicarage. ‘I am weak-minded and foolish,” he murmured, half- 
apologetically ; ‘* but these affairs almost unnerve me for the time. 
It is most regrettable that the wilful perverseness of such men 
should render such a course absolutely indispensable.” 

Oppressed by a feeling akin to suspense, we sat in silence | upon 
a garden seat in front of the Vicarage, our gaze turned in the 
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This delicate and tactful appreciation of the feelings of others 
was one of the old man’s most lovable characteristics. The 
constable brushed a tear from his eye, and retired, taking with 
him the still indignant men, who turned out to be servants of the 
late Lord Felltimber. 

After this, Dr. Smyle threw off all traces of gloom, and was once 
more his genial self, chatty, highly intelligent, excellently informed 
on every subject he touched; and the rest of the afternoon glided 
delightfully away in examining more curiosities, and drawing upon 
Dr. Smyle’s inexhaustible store of antiquarian lore; the garden, 
too, to which he devoted a considerable share of his time and the 
most loving care, absorbed much of ourattention. The Doctor's two 
little grandchildren seemed as tenderly attached to him as he to 
them ; and as for his collection ofdumb pets, they would not permit 
him to get out of their sight, but insisted on running after (and all 
over) him wheréver he went. I learned from Westwraith that Dr, 
Smyle had had but ‘one child of his own, a son of whom he never 
spoke, but whose grave I afterwards saw in the pretty churchyara 
about his church. It had been a painful story: the young man had, 
on attaining his majority, come intoa considerable fortune, and one 
of the finest collections of antiquities in that part of the country ; 
but warped and distorted views regarding such treasures had led 
him to devote much of his leisure time to “ improving ” them—as 
he termed it. On one occasion his father found him attempting to 
decorate a fifteenth century cuirass, of unique form but plain surface, 
with designs in aqua-fortis; at another timehe surprised him in the 
act of making barbarous additions to some old carved furniture ; 
and again he found him repainting an early Italian picture of a 
Madonna and Child. So great was the shock of such exhibitions of 
vandalism to Dr. Smyle that he was laid up with a severe illness 
of some duration; on recovering from which he discovered, 
decaying ina damp cellar of his son’s house, some irreplaceable 
tapestries. 


Persuasion, protest, even warnings, were unheeded ; and, at 
length, when all attempts to turn him from his ways had praved 
fruitless, the heart-broken parent, feeling the necessity of saving 
the remnant of the antiquities, had been forced to—but it isa 
most painful subject, for he had been his only child. 

‘** But,” I could not help exclaiming, as Westwraith finished 
the story, ‘‘ how is it possible that such acts—even though acts 
of pure justice and necessity—should be permitted in a country 
whose laws—whose judges—whose juries e” 
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limbs, nor did these agree with each other, and his head was out of 
proportion to the rest of him. He sat upon the pile of papers, and 
he wept, wringing his hands. ‘ Alas!” he said. ‘ Not another 
like me. Don’t make another like me. I could not endure another 
like myself.” Finally the creature’s reproaches grew intolerable ; 
so I threw the bundle of papers behind the fire, and he vanished. 
One had discovered, by this time, that for the making even of a 
tolerable novel it is necessary to leave off copying other people, to 
observe on your own account, to study realities, to get out of the con- 
ventional groove, to rely upon one or other of the great emotions 
of human nature, and to try to hold the reader by dramatic presenta- 
tion rather than by talk. I do not say that this discovery came all 
at once, but it came gradually, and it proved valuable. 

One more point. A second assertion Is continually being heard 
concerning editors. It is said that they do not read contributions 
offered to them. When editors publicly advertise that they do not 
invite contributions, or that they will not return contributions, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they do not read them. Well; you 
have heard my first experience with a publisher. Hear next an 
experience with editors. It is, first, to the fact that contributions 
are read by editors that I owe my introduction to James Rice and 
my subsequent collaboration with him. It was, next, to an un- 
solicited contribution that I owed a connection of many years 
with a certain monthly magazine. It was, lastly, through an un- 
solicited contribution that I became and continued for some 
time a writer of leading articles for a great London daily. There- 
fore, when I hear that editors will not read contributions, I ask if 
things have changed in twenty years—and why. 

I sent a paper, then, unasked, and without introduction, to the 
Editor of Oncea Week. The editor read it, accepted it, and sent 
it to the press. Immediatcly afterwards he left the journal because 
it was sold to Rice, then a young man, not long from Cambridge, 
and just called to the Bar. He became editor as well as proprietor. 
The former editor forgot to tell his successor anything about my 
article. Rice, finding it in type, and not knowing who had 
written it, inserted it shortly after he took over the journal, so 
that the first notice that I received that the paper was accepted was 
when I saw it in the magazine, bristling with printer’s errors. Of 
course I wrote indignantly to the editor. I received a courteous 
reply begging me to call. I did so, and the matter was explained. 
Then for a year or two I continued to send things to Once a 
Week. But the paper was anything but prosperous. Indeed, 
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not, twenty-four years ago, so many literary women as at 
present, but there were many more seedy literary men, because 
in those days the great doors of journalism were neither 
so wide nor so wide open as they are now. Every one, I remember, 
wanted to write a series of articles. Each in turn proposed a seriesas 
if it was a new and striking idea. A certain airy, rollicking, red- 
nosed person, who had once walked the hospitals, proposed, I 
remember, to “‘ catch science on the wing—on the wing, sir ’’—in 
a series of articles; a heavy, conscientious person, also red-nosed, 
proposed, in a series of articles, to set the world right in 
Economics; an irresponsible, fluttering, elderly gentleman, with 
a white waistcoat and a red nose, thought that a series of 
articles on—say the Vestries of our Native Land, would prove 
enormously popular; if not the Vestries, then the Question of 
Education, or of Emigration, or—or—something else. The main 
point with all was not the subject, but the series. As it hap- 
pened, nobody ever was allowed to contribute a series at all. 
Then there were the people who sent up articles, and especially 
the poor ladies who were on the point of starving. Would the 
editor only—only take their article? Heavens! What has become 
of all these ladies? It was twenty-four years ago; these particular 
ladies must have perished long since; but there are more—and 
more—and more—still starving, as any editor knows full well. 

Sometimes, sitting in that sanctum, I looked through their 
MSS. for them. Sometimes the writers cal!ed in person, and the 
editor had to see them, and if they were women, they went away 
crying, though he was always as kind as possible. Poor things! 
Yet what could onedo? Their stuff was too—too terrible. 

Another word as to the contributions. In most cases a glance 
at the first page was sufficient. The MS. was self-condemned. 
‘“‘Qh!” says the contributor; ‘if the editor would only tell me 
what is wrong, I would alter it.” Dear contributor, no editor has 
time for teaching. You must send him the paper complete, 
finished, and ready for press; else it either goes back or lies on 
the shelf. When Rice handed over the paper to his successor, 
there were piles of MSS. lying on all the shelves. Where are 
those MSS. now? To be sure, I do not believe there was one, 
among them all, worth having. 

Rice wrote a novel by himself, for his own paper. It was a 
work which he did not reproduce, because there were certain 
chapters which he wished to re-write. He was always going to 
re-write these chapters, but never did, and the work remains 
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Perhaps you have read the story, dear reader. One may say without 
boasting that it attracted some attention from the outset. I even 
believe that it gave an upward turn—a last gasp—to the circulation 
of the dying paper. 

When—to anticipate a little—the time came for publishing it, 
we were faced with the fact that a new and anonymous novel is 
naturally regarded with doubt by publishers. Nothing seems 
more risky than such a venture. On the other hand, we were 
perfectly satisfied that there was no risk in our novel at all. 
This, of course, we had found out, not only from the assup 
ances of Vanity, but also from the reception the work had 
met with during its progress through the magazine. Therefore, 
we had it printed and bound at our own expense, and we 
placed the book, ready for publication, in the hands of Mr. William 
Tinsley. We so arranged the business that the printer’s bill was 
not due till the first returns came from the publisher. By this 
plan we avoided paying anything at all. We had only printed a 
modest edition of 600, and these all went off, leaving, of course, a 
very encouraging margin. The cheap edition was sold to Henry 
S. King and Co. for a period of five years. Then the novel was 
purchased outright by Chatto and Windus, who still continue to 
publish it, and, I believe, to sell it. As things go, a novelist 
has reason to be satisfied with an immortality which stretches 
beyond the twenty-first year. 

In another place I am continuaJly exhorting young writers 
never to pay for production. It may be said that I broke my own 
rule. 

But it will be observed that this case was not one in which 
production was ‘“ paid for,’’ in the ordinary sense of the term— 
it was one of publication on commission of a book concerning 
which there was neither doubt nor risk. And this isa very good 
way indeed to publish, provided you have such a book, and 
provided your publisher will push the book with as much vigour 
as his own. 

Now, since the origin of the story cannot be claimed as my own, 
I may be allowed to express an opinion upon it. 

The profligate, with his dreadful past behind him, dragging 
him down; the low woman whom he has married; the gambler, 
his associate ; the memory of robbery and of prison ; and with the 
new influences around him—the girl he loves, pure and sweet, and 
innocent; the boy whom he picks out of the gutter; the wreck 
of his old father—form together a group which I have always thought 
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elevating Russian Jews or Bulgarian Christians. You see the 
trouble with elevating the oppressed at home is that the moment 
you get them elevated they begin to oppress you. ‘There is 
no better fellow in the world than the Irishman, so long as you 
govern him, but when he undertakes to govern you it’s time to 
look out for daybreak to Westward. You see we've been there, 
and know all about it.” 

Did I ever tell you about Jewseppy? He was an organ- 
grinder, and, take him by and large, he was the best organ-grinder 
I ever met. He could throw an amount of expression into 
‘Annie Rooney,” or, it might be, '* The Old Folks at Home,” 
that would make the strongest men weep, and heave anything at 
him that they could lay their hands to. He wasn’t a Jew, as you 
might suppose from his name, but only an Italian—‘‘ Jewseppy”’ 
being what the Italians would probably call a Christian name, if 
they were Christians. I knew him when I lived in Oshkosh, 
some twenty years ago. My daughter, who had studied Italian, 
used to talk to him in his native language; that is, she would ask 
him if he was cold, or hungry, or ashamed, or sleepy, as the 
books direct, but as he never answered in the way laid down in 
the books, my daughter couldn’t understand a word he said, and 
so the conversation would begin to flag. I used to talk tohim in 
English, which he could speak middling well, and I found him 
cranky, but intelligent. | 

He was a little, wizened, half-starved looking man, and if he 
had only worn shabby black clothes, you would have taken him 
for a millionaire’s confidential clerk, he was that miserable in 
appearance. He had two crazes—one was for monkeys, who 
were, he said, precisely like men, only they had four hands and 
tails, which they could use as lassos, all of which were in the 
nature of modern improvements, and showed that they were an 
improvement on the original pattern of men. His other craze 
was his sympathy for the oppressed. He wanted to liberate 
everybody, including convicts, and have everybody made rich by 
law, and allowed to do anything he might want to do. He was 
what you would. call an Anarchist to-day, only he didn’t believe 
in disseminating his views by dynamite. 

He had a monkey that died of consumption, and the way that 
Jewseppy grieved for the monkey would have touched the heart of 
an old-fashioned Calvinist, let alone a heart of ordinary stone. 
For nearly a month he wandered around without his organ, 
occasionally doing odd jobs of work, which made most people 
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would run across and pour over Smithson, and wake him 
up. Liggers copped me; he didn’t even take the trouble to ask 
why I'd spilt it—simply a hundred Greek with accents. Going in 
to breakfast, I had a slight accident, and fell up against Liggers, 
and he called me a clumsy lout. Morning school, he made me 
construe three-quarters of the Livy all to my own cheek, and never 
put on Douglas, nor Banks, nor that fat-head Smithson at all; 
finding he couldn’t kill me on the Livy, he tore up my prose and 
told me to do it again. Inthe afternoon at footer he amused 
himself by scragging me, and hacking me, and saying I was off- 
side when I wasn’t.” - . 

‘He can’t play much,” said Banks, meaning to be sympathetic, 
but speaking inadvisedly. 

‘You complete chump!” flied The Celestial, scornfully. “ Of 
course he can play. He captained his college team, and he’s 
better than any of the other masters by a long chalk. There’s no © 
sense in saying that he can’t play footer, but he spites me. 
Coming up from footer, he saw me come out of Hunley’s, so he © 
said, ‘You're always in there, Langsdyke, eating buns and 
chocolate, and trash of that kind; you'll ruin your wiad.’ I 
wasn’t going to explain to him, but, as a matter of fact, 1 hadn't 
been eating anything. I’d just had four bottles of gingerbeer, 
and that was all—not another thing. Then in afternoon school 
he sent me out of the room for blowing my nose.” 

The Smithson to whom The Celestial had made uncompli- 
mentary allusions giggled reminiscently. ‘1 own it made a row,” 
continued The Celestial, with an air of judicial fairness. ‘I don’t - 
deny it; but I didn’t do it on purpose. I never know when it’s 
_ going to make that row and when it isn’t. And now it's Liggers’s 
prep., and I’m bound to get dropped on again. Don’t I wish I 
was in the sixth, and had a study to myself? You can get your 
work done in three-quarters of an hour, and then you have the 
other half of prep. all to yourself, to read novels in. It’s beastly ” 
working in that day-room with Liggers or some other master 
looking on all the time. You don’t get a chance to—to do 
anything. However, if Liggers is going to be rough on me, I'll 
be rough on him. There’s the prep. bell ; so now for breezes!” 

The little group dispersed. During preparation that night 
there were more than breezes—there were hurricanes. The 
Celestial retired to his cubicle at ten resigned and philo- 
sophical. There were two big dormitories in the School House 
at Desford, each containing twenty cubicles. The partitions 
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disappeared. ‘I’m blest if I know whether he’s rotting Liggers 
or whether he isn’t. But, my word, he can shy! Four in five 
shots isn’t so dusty.” | | 

The Celestial found Mr. Liggers in his study, and remarked 
gravely that he had brought him two cocoanuts. Mr. Liggers 
almost smiled, and his manner approached geniality. 

‘‘Come now, Langsdyke, that’s very good of you, but you 
mustn’t let me deprive the senior day-room of its desirable in- 
digestion. Suppose you leave one of them, and take the other 
away with you. Where did you get them ?” 

The question was not in the least inquisitorial ; Mr. Liggers 
had expected that the answer would be, ‘‘ At Hunley’s.” The 
dialogue which followed illustrates the state of The Celesttal’s 
ethics, which were erratic, but had something rather fine about 
them. 

‘‘T shied for them in the Market-place, sir.’ The Celestial 

would never lie to save himself. 
_ The geniality vanished at once from Mr. Liggers’s manner. 
‘You know that the Market-place is out of bounds. Which way 
did you go to it?” 

“By Dow’s -Lane, sir.” 

‘¢ Which also is out of bounds?” 

- & Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Did anyone go with you ?” 

‘‘No.” The Celestial would always lie to save anyone else. 

‘‘ Not Smithson ?” 

‘¢ No, sir, I went alone.”’ 

‘Take these things away. I will tell you on Monday after 
noon what your punishment will be; you have broken a most 
important rule. You have gone a little too far this time. I am 
sorry for you, but I am’ afraid that this will mean expulsion. Now 
go away.” 

The Celestial went down again to the day-room, where he 
found Smithson and some others engaged in extracting the milk 
from the nuts with a gimlet. 

‘‘Cocoanuts are cheap to-day,” observed The Celestial. 
‘‘ Liggers can’t eat them; they’re too rich for his poor stomach. 
So he bade me bestow them on the bilious Banks and the debili- 
tated Douglas. Give me to drink of the gravy of the cocoanut.” 
He seemed to be in particularly high and whimsical spirits, and 
drained the tooth-mug proffered to him with a fine melodramatic 
air. ‘* Now, then,” he said, “I’ve got three blessed shillings, 
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what made it familiar, because they don’t remember. First, she 
was at the bottom of the ladder, and absolutely obscure—wages, 
thirteen dollars a week and find her own pads.” 

“Pads?” 

‘Yes, things to fat up her spindles with so as to be plump and 
attractive. Well, she got burnt out in a hotel and lost thirty 
thousand dollars worth of diamonds si 

‘‘She? Where'd she get them?” 

‘‘ Goodness knows—given to her, no doubt, by spooney young 
flats and sappy old bald-heads in the front row. All the papers 
were full of it. She struck for higher pay and got it. Well, she 
got burnt out again and lost all her diamonds, and it gave her 
such a lift that she went starring.” 

‘¢Well, if hotel fires are all she’s got to depend on to keep up 
her name, it’s a pretty precarious kind of a reputation I should 
think.” | . 

‘Not with her. No, anything but that. Because she’s so 
lucky ; born lucky, I reckon. Evéry time there’s a hotel fire, she’s 
in it. She’s always there—and if she can’t be there herself, her 
diamonds are. Now you can’t make anything out of that but just 
_ sheer luck.” | 

‘‘T never heard of such a thing. She must have lost quarts of 
diamonds.” 

‘Quarts, she’s lost bushels of them. It’s got so that the 
hotels are superstitious about her. They won't let her in. They 
think there will be a fire; and besides, if she’s there it cancels the 
insurance. She’s been waning a little lately, but this fire will set 
her.up. She lost sixty thousand dollars worth last night.” 

‘‘] think she’s a fool. If I had sixty thousand dollars worth 
of diamonds I wouldn’t trust them in a hotel.” 

‘¢ I wouldn’t either ; but you can’t teach an actress that. This 
one’s been burnt out thirty-five times. And yet if there’s a hotel 
fire in San Francisco to-night she’s got to bleed again, you mark 
my words. Perfect ass; they say she’s got diamonds in every 
hotel in the country.” 

When they arrived at the scene of the fire the poor old earl 
took one glimpse at the melancholy morgue and turned away his 
face, overcome by the spectacle. He said: 

‘It is too true, Hawkins—recognition is impossible, not one 
of the five could be identified by its nearest friend. You make 
the selection, I can’t bear it.”’ 

‘“Which one had I better——” 
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‘‘ Ashes ?” And she came to look. She put up her hands in 
pathetic astonishment. ‘ Well, I never see de like!’ 

** Didn’t you do it ?” | 

‘“Who, me? Clah to goodness it’s de fust time I’ve sot eyes 
on ’em, Miss Polly. Dat’s Dan‘l! Dat ole moke is losin’ his 
mine.” 

But it wasn't Dan’, for he was called, and denied it. 

‘‘ Dey ain't no way to ’splain dat wen hit’s one er dese-yer 
common currences, a body kin reckon maybe de cat 7 

‘** Oh!” and a shudder shook Lady Rossmore to her foundations. 
“TI see it all. Keep away from them—they’re his.” 

‘His, m’lady?” 
“Yes, your young Marse Sellers from England that’s burnt 





up | 
_ She was alone with the ashes—alone before she could take 
half a breath. Then she went after Mulberry Sellers, purposing 
to make short work with his programme, whatever it might be ; 
‘‘for,” said she, ‘‘when his sentimentals are ap, he’s a numskull, 
and there’s no knowing what extravagance he’ll contrive, if you 
let him alone.” She found him. He had found the flag, and was 
bringing it. When she heard that his idea was to have the 
remains “‘lie in state, and invite the Government and the public,” 
she broke it up. She said—~ 

‘Your intentions ase all right—they always are—you want to 
do honor to the regnains, and surely nobody can find any fault 
with that, for be was your kin; but you are going the wrong way 
about it, apd you will see it yourself if you stop and think. You 
can’t fde around a basket of ashes trying to look sorry for it, and 
make a sight that is really solemn, because the solemner it is, the 
more it isn’t—anybody can see that. It would be so with one 
baskets; it would be three times so with three. Well, it stands to 
reason that if it wouldn’t be solemn with one mourner, it wouldn’t 
with a.procession—and there would be five thousand people here. 
I don’t know but it would be pretty near ridiculous; I think it 
would. No, Mulberry, they can’t lie in state—it would be a 
mistaké. Give that up, and think of something else.” 

So he gave it up, and not reluctantly, when he had thought it 
over, and realised how right her instinct was. He concluded to 
merely sit up with the remains; just himself and Hawkins. Even 
this seemed a doubtful attention, to his wife, but she offered no 
objection, for it was plain that he had a quite honest and simple- 
hearted desire to do the friendly and honorable thing by these 
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to be done next with the remains. Rossmore thought they ought 
to be sent home—with a committee and resolutions—at once. 
But the wife was doubtful. She said: 

‘‘ Would you send all of the baskets ? ” 

‘< Oh, yes, all.” 

‘“‘ All at once?” 

‘To his father? Oh, no—by no means. Think of the shock. 
No—one at a time; break it to him by degrees.” 

‘Would that have that effect, father? ” 

‘‘ Yes, my daughter. Remember, you are young and elastic, 
but he is old. To send him the whole at once might well be more 
than he could bear. But mitigated—one basket at a time, with 
restful intervals between, he would be used to it by the time he 
got all of him. And sending him in three ships is safer anyway, 
on account of wrecks and stcrms.” 

‘¢T don’t like the idea, father. If I were his father it would 
be dreadful to have him coming in that-—in that 

‘‘ On the instalment plan,” suggested Hawkins, ‘gravely, and 
proud of being able to help. : 

‘‘ Yes—dreadful to have him coming in that incoherent way 
There would be the strain of suspense upon me all the time. To 
have so depressing a thing as a funeral impending, delayed, wait- 
ing, unaccomplished 

‘¢Oh, no, my child,” said the earl, reassuringly, ‘‘ there would 
be nothing of that kind; so old a gentleman could not endure a 
long-drawn suspense like that. There will be three funerals.” 

Lady Rossmore looked up surprised, and said— 

‘‘ How is that going to make it easier for him? It’s a total 
mistake, to my mind. He ought to be buried all at once; I’m 
sure of it.” 

‘¢ J should think so, too,” said Hawkins. 

‘‘ And certainly J should,” said the daughter. 

‘You are all wrong,” said the earl. ‘ You will see it your- 
selves if you think. Only one of these baskets has got him in it.” 

‘‘Very well, then,” said Lady Rossmore, “the thing is perfectly 
simple—bury that one.” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Lady Gwendolen. 

‘‘ But it is not simple,” said the earl, “ because we do not know 
which basket he is in. We know he is in one of them, but that is 
all we do know. You see now, I ae, that I was Hem ; it 
takes three funerals, there is no other way.” 

‘‘ And three graves, and three sancaents, and three inscrip- 
tions ¢ "' asked the daughter. 
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want to retreat. Not likely, of course, but possibly that might 
happen. And soon the whole it might be pardonable caution to 
burn his bridges behind him. Oh, without doubt. He must not 
stop with advertising for the owner of that money, but must put 
it where he could not borrow from it himself, meantime, under 
stress of circumstances. So he went down town, and put in his 
advertisement, then went toa bank and handed in the 500 dollars 
for deposit. 
‘‘What name?” 
He hesitated and coloured a little; he had forgotten to make a 
selection. He now brought out the first one that suggested itself— 
‘¢ Howard Tracy.” 
_ When he was gone the clerk, marvelling, said— 
_ © The cowboy blushed.” 
The first step was accomplished. The money was still under 
his command and at his disposal, but the next step would dispose 
of that difficulty. He went toanother bank and drew upon the first 
_ bank for the 500 dollars by check. The money was collected and 
deposited a second time to the credit of Howard Tracy. He was 
asked to leave a few samples of his signature, which hedid. Then 
he went away, once more proud and of perfect courage, saying— 
‘“No help for me now, for henceforth I couldn’t draw that 
money without identification, and that has become legally impos- 
sible. No resources to fall back on. It is work or starve from 
now to the end. Iam ready and not afraid!” 
Then he sent this cablegram to his father. 
‘‘ Escaped unhurt from burning hotel. Have taken fictitious 
name. Good-bye.” 
During the first few days he kept the fact diligently before his 
mind that he was in a land where there was “‘ work and bread for 
all.” In fact, for convenience sake he fitted it to a little tune, and 
hummed it to himself; but as time wore on the fact itself began to 
take on a doubtful look, and next the tune got fatigued, and 
presently ran down and sto, »ed. His first effort was to get an 
upper clerkship in one of the departments, where his Oxford 
education would come into play and do him service. But he stood 
no chance whatever. There, competency was no recommendation ; 
political backing, without competency, was worth six of it. He 
was glaringly English, and that was necessarily against him in the 
political centre of a nation where both parties prayed for the Irish 
cause on the house tops, and blasphemed it in the cellar. By his 
dress he was a cowboy ; that won him respect when his back was 
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two double bedsteads in it and one single one. He would be 
allowed to sleep alone in one of the double beds until some new 
boarder should come; but he wouldn’t be charged extra. 

So he would presently be required to sleep with some stranger ! 
The thought of it made him sick. Mrs. Marsh, the landlady, was 
very friendly, and hoped he would like her house—they all liked it, 
she said. | 

‘«¢ And they're a very nice set of boys. They carry on a good 
deal, but that’s their fun. You see, this room opens right into 
this back one, and sometimes they’re all in one and sometimes in 
the other ; and hot nights they all sleep on the roof when it don’t 
rain. They get out there the minute it’s hot enough. The 
season’s so early that they’ve already had a night or two up there. 
If you like to go up and pick out a place, you can. You'll find 
chalk in the side of the chimney where there’s a brick wanting. 
You just take the chalk and—but, of course, you’ve done it before.” 

‘¢Oh, no, I haven't.” } 

‘© Why, of course, you haven’t—what am I thinking of? Plenty 
of room on the Plains without chalking, Ill be bound. Well, you 
just chalk out a place the size of a blanket anywhere on the tin 
that ain’t already marked off, you know, and that’s your property. 
You and your bed-mate take turn-about carrying up the blankets 
and pillows and fetching them down again; or one carriés them. 
up and the other fetches them down—you fix it the way you like, 
you know. You'll like the boys, they’re everlasting sociable— 
except the printer. He’s the one that sleeps in that single bed— 
the strangest creature; why, I don’t believe you could get that 
man to sleep with another man not if the house was afire. Mind 
you, I’m not just talking, I know. The boys tried him to see. 
They took his bed out one night, and so when he got home about 
three in the morning—he was on a morning paper then, but he’s 
on an evening one now—there wasn’t any place for him but with 
the iron-moulder ; and, if you’!ll believe me, he just set up the rest 
of the night—he did, honest. They say he’s cracked, but it ain’t 
so, he’s English—they’re awiul particular. You won't mind my 
saying that? You—you’re English ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘T thought so. I could tell it by the way you mispronounce 
the words that’s got a’s in them, you know, such as saying lof 
when you mean laff—but you'll get over that. He’s a right down 
good fellow, and a little sociable with the photographer’s boy and 
the caulker and the blacksmith that work in the navy yard, but not 
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not know just how to act when introduced to a chambermaid, or 
to the heiress of a mechanics’ boarding-house. His other self 
—the self which recognised the equality of all men—would 
have managed the thing better, if it hadn’t been caught off 
guard and robbed of its chance. The young girl paid no 
attention to the bow, but put out her hand frankly and gave the 
stranger a friendly shake, and said— 

‘¢ How do you do?” 

Then she marched to the one washstand in the room, tilted 
her head this way and that before the wreck of a cheap mirror that 
hung over it, dampened her fingers with her tongue, perfected the 
circle of a little lock of hair that was pasted against her forehead, 
then began to busy herself with the slops. 

‘“‘Well, I must be going—it’s getting towards supper time. 
Make yourself at home, Mr. Tracy, you'll hear the bell when it’s 
ready.” 

The landlady took her tranquil departure, without commanding 
either of the young people to vacate the room. The young man 
wondered a little that a mother who seemed so honest and respect- 
able should be so thoughtless, and was reaching for his hat, intend- 
ing to disembarrass the girl of his presence ; but she said— 

‘‘ Where are you going ? ” 

‘‘ Well, nowhere in particular, but as I am only in the way 
here 

‘‘ Why, who said you were in the way? Sit down—I’ll move 
you when you are in the way.” 

She was making the beds now. He sat down and watched 
her deft and diligent performance. 

‘‘ What gave you that notion? Do you reckon I needa whole 
room just to make up a bed or two in?” 

‘“‘ Well, no, it wasn’t that exactly. We are away up here in an 
empty house, and your mother being gone . 

The girl interrupted him with an amused laugh, and said— 

‘‘ Nobody to protect me? Bless you, I don’t need that. I’m 
not afraid. I might be if I was alone, because I do hate ghosts, 
and I don't deny it. Not that I believe in them, for I don’t. [’m = 
only just afraid of them.” 

‘¢ How can you be afraid of them if you don’t believe in them?” 

‘Oh, J know the how of it—that’s too many for me; I only 
know it’s so. It’s the same with Maggie Lee.” 

‘‘ Who is that ?” 

‘* One of the boarders; young lady that works in the ediceary® 
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hall, where he had left his hat, and he had a chipped and 
cracked white wash-bowl in his hand. The girl came and took 
the bowl. 

‘“T’ll get it for you. You go right ahead and give it to him, 
Mr. Barrow. He’s the new boarder—Mr. Tracy—and I'd just got 
to where it was getting too deep for me.” 

‘¢ Much obliged if you will, Hattie. I was coming to borrow 
of the boys.” He sat down at his ease on an old trunk, and said, 
“I’ve been listening and got interested ; and, as I was saying, I 
wouldn’t go on, if I were you. You see where you are coming to, 
don’t you? Calling yourself a lady doesn’t elect you; that is 
what you were going to say; and you saw that if you said it you 
were going to run right up against another difference that you 
hadn’t thought of, to wit, whose right is it to do the electing ? 
Over there, twenty thousand people in a million elect themselves 
gentlemen and ladies, and the nine hundred and eighty thousand 
accept that decree and swallow the affront which it puts upon 
them. Why, if they didn’t accept it, it wouldn’t be an election ; it 
would be a,dead letter and have no force at all. Over here the 
twenty thousand would-be exclusives come up to the polls and vote 
themselves to be ladies and gentlemen. But the thing doesn’t 
stop there. The nine hundred and eighty thousand come and vote 
themselves to be ladies and gentlemen, too, and that elects the 
whole nation. Since the whole million vote themselves ladies and 
gentlemen, there is no questron about that election. It does make 
absolute equality, and there is no fiction about it; while over 
yonder the inequality (by decree of the infinitely feeble, and 
consent of the infinitely strong) is also absolute—as real and 
absolute as our equality.” 

Tracy had shrunk promptly into his English shell when this 
speech began, notwithstanding he had now been in severe training 
several weeks for contact and intercourse with the common herd © 
on the common herd’s terms; but he lost no time in pulling 
himself out again, and so by the time the speech was finished his 
valves were open once more, and he was forcing himself to accept . 
without resentment the common herd'’s frank fashion of dropping 
sociably into other people’s conversations unembarrassed and un- 
invited. The process was not very difficult this time, for the 
man’s smile and voice and manner were persuasive and winning. 
Tracy would even have liked him on the spot, but for the fact— 
fact which he was not really aware of—that the equality of men 
was not yet a reality to him, it was only a theory; the mznd per- 
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ceived, but the man failed to feel it. It was Hattie’s ghost over 
again, merely turned around. Theoretically, Barrow was his 
equal, but it was distinctly distasteful to see him exhibit it. He 
presently said : 

‘¢T hope, in all sincerity, that what you have said is true, as 
regards the Americans, for doubts have crept into my mind several 
times. It seemed that the equality must be ungenuine where the 
sign-names of castes were still in vogue; but those sign-names 
have certainly lost their offence, and are wholly neutralised, nulli- 
fied, and harmless, if they are the undisputed property of every 
individual in the nation. I think I realise that caste does not 
exist, and cannot exist, except by common consent of the masses 
‘outside of its limit. I thought caste created itself, and per- 
petuated itself; but it seems quite true that it only creates itself, 
and is perpetuated by the people whom it despises, and who can 
dissolve it at any time by assuming its mere sign-names them- 
selves.” 

“It’s what I think. There isn’t any power on earth that can 
prevent England’s thirty millions from electing themselves dukes 
and duchesses to-morrow, and calling themselves so. And within 
six months all the former dukes and duchesses would have retired 
from the business. I wish they’d try that. Royalty itself couldn’t 
survive such a process. A handful of frowners against thirty 
million laughers in a state of irruption! Why, it’s Herculaneum 
against Vesuvius ; it would take another eighteen centuries to find 
that Herculaneum after the cataclysm. What’s a colonel in our 
South? He’s a nobody ; because they are all colonels down there. 
No, Tracy ”—(shudder from Tracy)—* nobody in England would 
call you a gentleman, and you wouldn’t call yourself one; and I 
tell you it’s a state of things that makes a man put himself into 
most unbecoming attitudes sometimes—the broad and general 
recognition and acceptance of caste as caste does, I mean. Makes 
him do it unconsciously—being bred in him, you see, and never 
thought over and reasoned out. You couldn’t conceive of the 
Matterhorn being flattered by the notice of one of your comely 
little English hills, could you ?” 

‘Why, no.” 

‘Well, then, let a man in his right mind try to conceive of 
Darwin feeling flattered by the notice of a princess. It’s so 
grotesque that it—well, it paralyses the imagination. Yet that 
Memnon was flattered by the notice of that statuette; he says so 
himself. The system that can make a god disown his godship and 
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at two cross-roads so that the loiterers could follow the tribe. 
Then I lost my friend, and went on ahead, and left pdatvins by the 
way. He got mixed over the heaps, and wandered into a farmyard, 
where he was badly bitten by a bull-dog, and became a melancholy 
man. For years afterwards he lived in hourly dread of hydro- 
phobia, and swelled to an enormous size through drinking cold 
water every five minutes to make sure that he had not taken an 
aversion to it. During the last hydrophobia scare he summoned 
me—his own familiar friend—for letting a little toy terrier sit on 
my front doorstep unmuzzled. 7 
| *% *% *% *% 
The first time I met a real gipsy was on Tunbridge 
Wells Common. He was having a fight outside his He is sent to 
tent with a farm labourer. I first of all called out—  Ratavalo 
“© Sor shan, pala? rinkeno satilo st” (How do you  BengeskoTem. 
do, brother? A beautiful morning), and when he took no 
notice I sang to a tune of my own: 
Well done, my gorgio, 
Del him adré the mii again ; 
S’help mi dearie divel, 
. You can mill Kushté. 
Then the gipsy left off fighting, and came across to me and told 
‘me to mind my own business for a mumply gorgio that I was, 
and I might go to vatavalo bengesko tem, which being interpreted 
meant Sheol, with the traces of slaughter about it. 
% *% *% 
I neglected the Romany tongue for some time after 
that until one day I found myself in Granada. The He findeth 
Granada gipsies are famous, and live under the _ gipsy life 
Alhambra Hill. I managed to get on friendly terms expensive. 
with the King of the Granada gipsies through an 
interpreter, and he invited me to come and spend an evening with 
him. He had prepared a little féte for me. The gipsy lads and 
lasses obliged me with a gipsy dance and several gipsy songs, and 
also drank my health in bumpers which I found I was expected to 
provide. I was so delighted with my gipsy friends that I deter- 
mined to try my Romany on them, and to my intense delight I 
succeeded in making myself understood. At least I asked the 
‘King in Spanish if he understood, and he replied in the same 
language that he did. I made up my mind to stay for awhile with 
these Spanish gipsies, and I asked the King if I might come and 
spend a week with his tribe. He said I might, and I rose to 
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return to my hotel. Then he held out his hand and informed me 

that the price of the entertainment I had just witnessed was 100 

pesetas. Five pounds for two hours with the gipsies! I paid 

because it was late at night, and the spot was a lonely one, but I 

gave up the idea of a week with them at once. A gipsy life at 
£2 Ios. an hour was beyond my modest means. 
. *% * *% * 

It was in Cordova that I tried my Romany again. 


Bad Romany A gipsy guide waiting outside the Fonda Suiza wanted 
saves a good to take me up to the top of the church tower. I 
man. addressed him in his own language, and he shrugged 


his shoulders and explained in bad French that he 
didn’t speak English. That nettled me, and I refused his 
proffered services. ‘To have my Romany mistaken for English by 
a gipsy was a slight, and I felt it deeply. Soon afterwards all 
Europe rang with the story of an English doctor who had shota 
gipsy dead in Cordova. The dead man was my guide, and the 
doctor had killed him in self-defence. It was the playful custom 
of Senor Heredia—that was the gipsy’s name—to get a tourist up 
to the top of the tower, rob him, fling him over, and then go down 
and say that the tourist had committed suicide. Had my 
Romany been good enough for Heredia to understand I should 
probably have done a Claude Frollo fall from the top of the 
church of Cordova. Whenever I meet a gipsy now I say ‘* Good 
morning !” and pass on. It is the cheapest and safest way of 
carrying on a conversation with a Romany. 
*% *% *% % ; 
The average Englishman takes his religion on 


Zangwill Sundays and his Art in the spring. Influences that 
proposeth the should permeate life are collected in chunks at par- 
abolition of ticular seasons. This is sufficient to prove how little 
catalogues. they are really felt or understood. The Academy 


headache is the due penalty of hypocrisy. It is the 
catalogue that is the greatest coadjutor of cant. If pictures, 
besides being hung, were treated like convicts in becoming merely 
numbers, without names either of painters or subjects, what a 
delightful confusion of critical tongues would ensue! But con- 
ceding that a picture should have the painter’s name, for the sake 
of the artist (or his enemies), I would propose that everything else 
be abolished. It is not unfair to subject pictures to this severe 
test, because of all forms of art painting is the one whose appeal 
is instantaneous, simple and self-complete. If a picture cannot 
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speak for itself, no amount of advocacy will save it. If it 
tells a story (which no good picture should), let it at least do so 
without invoking the aid of the rival art of literature. Literature 
does not ask the assistance of pictures to make its meaning 
clear. Nor, too, is anything gained by calling colours har- 
monies or symphonies. Let such pictures strike their own chords 
and blow their own trumpets. Catalogues of all kinds are but 
props to artistic inefficiency. If dumb show plays did not rely on 
‘‘ books of the words,” pantomime would have to become a finer 
art. If ballets had no thread of narrative attached to them, their 
constructors would be driven to achieve greater intelligibility, or to 
give up trying for it—which were the more gratifying alternative. 
So with the descriptions of symphonies we find in our pro- 
grammes. Why should good music be translated into bad litera- 
ture? Surely each art should be self-sufficient; developing its 
effects according to its own laws! A melody does not need to be 
painted, nor a picture to be set to music. The graceful evolutions 
of the dance are their own justification. The only case in which 
I would allow a title to a picture is when it is a portrait. That 
is an obvious necessity. Portrait-painting is a branch of art which 
‘demands recognition. 
*% *% *% % 

The enormous superiority of nature over art is 
shown very forcibly by a study of comparative flower Alden com- 
girls. The Continental flower girl is almost wholly a pares art and 
work of art. Her dress is coquettish, but it 1s the nature. 
opposite of such a dress as would be devised by an 
unsophisticated person in love with nature. Her manners are 
insinuating, but they are unquestionably artificial; her com- 
plexion is rosy and delicate, but most assuredly it is not natural ; 
and her morals—but this is no place for microscopical investi- 
gation. Now contemplate the London flower girl. She is 
purely, or otherwise, a child of nature. Her clothes are severely 
plain, and are obviously natural rags, for no such rags could be 
made by any artificial process. Her face is far from clean, for 
cleanliness is not an attribute of nature, but pertains to the 
artificial and sophisticated paths of life. Her language is the 
simple, unadorned language of her who has never subjected her 
words to the arbitrary tests of artificial civilisation. Anything 
more truly and thoroughly natural than the London flower girl, 
even to that thirst for gin which is a second nature to girls of her 
class, could hardly be imagined. And this shows the immense 
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superiority of nature over art. At least it ought to show it, but 
somehow it seems as if there were something wrong in my 
illustration, and perhaps I had better withdraw it for repairs. 


*% % % *% 
What puzzles me is the curious condition of taste 
Hatton is in regard to the stage. Everybody is saying, ‘Oh, we 
puzzled. want to go to the Theatre to laugh, we don’t want to 


be made miserable." They have been saying the same 
thing in New York for a year or two. Are we going to get our 
theatrical moods as well as our weather from America? It seems 
like it. But supposing this ‘ make-us-laugh” demand were 
applied to any other art than that of the playwright and the actor, 
what would be said’? Certain writers on The Idler are supplying 
their share of the comedy that is desirable in literature; but the 
public does not say to the Editors, ‘‘ Give us only fun.” That is 
certainly the cry to-day in regard to the Theatre, unless exception 
be made in the matter of sensation and horror. “ Thrill us or 
make us laugh,” say a minority of playgoers, and it is exactly the 
same in New York. Unfortunately for the Ibsen craze, the public 
does not ask to be shocked with morbid psychology. Wanting 
this, it is very courageous in the Ibsenites to persevere. A friend 
of mine who knows the Norwegian sage says he assuredly did not 
expect to have his dialogues acted, ‘“ Pillars of Society” and “ The 
Wild Duck” excepted. It never entered into his moody mind 
that the higher culture of young England would be asked to make 
him their ideal dramatist. What is the matter with the public 
taste when such a play as ‘“‘ The Times” does not run, and such a 





play as —— (I leave the selection to the company) does? 
% *% *% *% 
It has been said over and over again that the 
He moralises public likes plays of the ‘double intender” class, 
on taste. wants to sit open-mouthed at improper revelations of 


improper society. I could mention a dozen of suc- 
cessful plays that contradict this; and we have at Toole’s a 
notable current example in point. ‘Walker, London,” is not, it 
is true, a fine comedy with amoral; but it is a pleasant, fresh 
illustration of manners and customs on the river. Its humour is 
gentle and very prettily set-—London in Arcadia; and it ought to 
be a good sign of the times (which “‘ The Times ” isn’t) that it is 
successful. I wonder if it is a good sign; it is, of course, for 
Toole and Barrie—I hope it is for the rest of us. I believe any- 
thing that is really good has a very fair chance of making its way 
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whether the taste of the moment is favourable or not. Neverthe- 
less, certain dramatists and managers are having a bad time of it. 
Odd people, the dramatists! When the Abyssinian war broke 
out, I visited the reading-room of the British Museum, and found 
half-a-dozen newspaper correspondents writing their adventures in 
that somewhat unknown country. The other day, I went into a 
fellow’s room in the Temple. He was very busy. On his table 
were half-a-dozen novels, two French comedies, a book of 
epigrams, one ditto of proverbs, and several volumes of anecdotes. 
‘“‘ What are you doing, old friend?” I asked. ‘“ Writing a new 
and original play,” he replied. 


% % % % 
Why cannot people mind their own businéss? I 
have heard the question asked often enough, and myself Phillpotts's 
put it times not a few; but upon no occasion has a satis- advice to 
factory answer been forthcoming. Recently, I designed advice-givers. 


to travel from Victoria Railway Station to Regent’s 

Circus, and with that object entered an omnibus known as “ Royal 
Blue.” A woman of commanding nature and ample physical 
endowments sat over against me, and, when I tendered twopence 
to the omnibus conductor, explaining at the same time my destina- 
tion, she accused the official of barefaced attempts to rob a hapless 
passenger, and declared the just fare to bea penny. Finding I 
did not support her in this assertion, she became satirical at my 
expense, and said aloud to a feminine companion that she believed 
that ‘‘some of the country people one meets in London /tke being 
robbed.” Meantime the conductor was explaining to me how he 
should have acted if my lady champion had beena man. The 
good woman’s error arose from a common confusion that obtains 
as to the exact geographical position of Regent’s Circus. She 
confounded it with that other circus known as Piccadilly ; but 
Regent’s Circus, properly so called, as gigantic advertisement on 
adjacent building testifies, is one and the same with Oxford Circus. 
It must be painful to thus interest yourself on another’s behalf, and 
find-him or her so apathetic. I was quite sorry for that woman, 
even while she insulted me. She had meant very well. But 
people who combine a strong sense of justice with a general 
vagueness about facts are apt to get themselves extremely disliked. 
Once only I volunteered some advice and information about a train. 
The result was that a man who wanted to go to the Lake District 
found himself snowed up in Scotland, and I lost a friend. Every 
branch of human knowledge has its own experts. If you are not 
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an expert, don't be too instructive about anything. People do 
take advice sometimes, at sudden, unexpected moments, and when 
the advice turns out badly, the man who gave it generally hears 
that it has. Again, I ask, what isthe fatal fascination that others’ 
affairs have for everybody ? 


*% * *% % 
tave you noticed that when some subject, about 
Coulson which you have scarcely troubled to think, is, for any 
Kernahan reason, brought directly under your notice, allu- 
reviles the sions to it spring up simultaneously from each quarter 
anonymous of the globe? Sometimes I see in the papers mention 


correspondent. of an author of whom I have never to my knowledge 
heard. After wondering vaguely how it is that I 
have never noticed his name, I dismiss the subject and take up 
the Graphic, Athenaum, or World, and find a view of his house in 
the first, a review of his book in the second, or an interview with 
himself in the third. The remainder of the season I spend in try- 
ing vainly to dodge allusions to this inevitable individual. I 
suppose there is so much to read nowadays that, in skimming the 
papers, we mechanically pass over the names and news in which 
we are not personally interested. The murder of a mother-in- 
law in some little village in which we happen once to have spent 
a holiday catches our eye, and is read with profound attention, 
but we skip the massacre of a thousand Chinamen as trivial and 
unexciting. It was, however, neither about mothers-in-law nor 
massacres that I was about to speak, but about our good friend 
Barr’s remarks a little while ago upon the subject of anonymous 
correspondents. After reading what he had to say, I took up 
a literary journal, and the first thing upon which I happened to 
light was an anonymous letter charging a poet of some reputation 
with plagiarising a poet of none. The writer of the letter, who 
had adopted the singularly unoriginal method of stabbing at a 
reputation from behind a sneaking anonymity, signed himself, 
with characteristic inconsistency, ‘‘ A Lover of Originality,” and 
quoted two verses of the ‘‘ poem ” from which the person whom he 
charged with literary theft was declared to have pilfered. Here is 
the first verse :— 


“More ill and dying! Shall one never rest?” 
He cried. ‘ There is no peace for sick and dead. 
Ah, who would choose a life so illy blest! 
What am I saying? Lord, what have I said?” 
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Now I am quite prepared to admit that a writer 
who speaks of ‘a life so illy blest” is not unwise to He does not 
inquire in his next line, “‘ What am I saying? Lord, _ believe charges 
what have I said?" But that isn’t the point which I of plagiarism. 
wish to discuss. What I contend is, that no charge of 
plagiarism, and least of all when made anonymously, should be 
printed in any periodical until the author who is accused of 
plagiarism has been communicated with, so that the accusation and 
the reply appear together. Many who read the accusation will 
fail to see the defence, and will associate the name of the 
accused person, long after the facts of the matter have been for- 
gotten, with the very serious charge of literary theft. I believe 
that deliberate plagiarism—at all events, among men who have a 
reputation to sustain—is very rare. Here, for example, is an 
instance of three fictionists working out identical plots. I tell the 
story, not because I happen to be mentioned in it, but because it 
has already been put upon record by the President of this 
Club, and because it will be taking a “rise” out of Jerome 
to make him pay for “copy” which consists of his own 
words. ‘I remember one evening, not long ago,” he wrote, 
*‘ sitting in this very room of mine with one or two boys. It was 
after supper, and we were smoking and discussing plots—I don't 
mean revolutionary or political plots, necessitating slouched hats, 
black cloaks, and a mysterious walk—but plots to harrow up the 
feelings of magazine readers and theatrical audiences. Poor Philip 
Marston was one of us, and he, puffing contentedly at a big cigar, 
sketched us, Traddles-like, the skeleton of a story he meant 
to write. There was dead silence when he had finished, and I felt 
hurt because it was precisely the same plot that J had thought out 
for a tale J meant to write, and it seemed to me unfair of Marston 
to go and think it out too. And then young Coulson Kernahan 
arose and upset his beer, and fished out from my bookshelves an_ 
old magazine with the very story in it. He had sneaked it from 
both of us, and published it two years before.” 
% *% & % 

People who casually notice the automatic match- 
box distributors in the railway stations have little idea Alden talketh 
of the terrible havoc they have wrought. Hundreds of ofthe custom 
men who, previous to the invention of these soul and called putting 
pocket destroying machines, were honest, sober, frugal, a penny in 
and self-respecting, have been entirely ruined by them. the slot. 
The young man who fancies that because there is no sin 
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per se in dropping a penny in the slot, and taking out a box of 
matches, little knows the danger that he challenges when first hedrops 
the fateful penny. ‘The ease and certainty with which the match- 
box slides into the hand of the victim has a fearful fascination. 
The habit of obtaining matches in this way grows upon him with 
terrible rapidity. He cannot pass a railway station without an 
unholy longing to rush in and fill his pocket with matches. Ina 
few short months the victim of the automatic match provider 
becomes a hopeless wreck. Men who are employed in the 
Charing Cross Station will tell you blood-curdling stories of the 
debased victims of this vice, who will spend their last penny in 
matches, and then humbly beg from passing strangers for further,+ 
means to gratify their passion. There are men who daily indulge 
in from ten to twenty boxes of matches, and at times some poor 
wretch, who has become possessed of a shilling, will hasten to 
the accursed machine and try to drain it to the very dregs of 
every match-box that it holds. Reformers should take this 
matter in hand before it is too late. ‘There should be a society 
for the promotion of total abstinence from automatic match-box 
dispensers in every form, and Parliament should be urged to pass 
a law either prohibiting the display of the automatic machines, or 
at least submitting the question of their display to what is called 
‘local option.” | 
*% % % 


Yes, and it is not only in his pocket that they ruin 
Jerome aman. They damage his immortal soul. They warp 


regretteth the his moral nature. They wreck his sense of probity 
evil influence of and honour. There is a devil comes out of each one 
the automatic of these machines that tempts a man to crime and sin. 
machine. I am a fairly honest citizen myself, as honesty goes 
nowadays ; but never can I summon up sufficient 
integrity to purchase a box of wax lights or a packet of butter- 
scotch from one of these engines of iniquity without trying to shake 
it into giving me a second consignment for the same penny. That 
I never succeed in my nefarious design, the drawer invariably closing 
with a discourteous and irritating snap just at the very moment 
when victory seems about to crown my efforts, excites within me 
only feelings of sadness and disappointment ; and IJ have another 
pennyworth, and try again. You see, when doing business with © 
an ordinary human tradesman, various considerations occur to you, | 
causing you to pause before endeavouring to rob him. You think 
of his wife and children, or you reflect that he may possibly catch 
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you at it, and give you in charge. But from a deal with a cast 
iron automaton all such elevating influences are entirely absent. 
True, there is some shadowy sort of a company concerned 
in the transaction, but who ever felt a kindly emotion towards a 
company! The thing seems made to be robbed. ‘The first one I 
ever saw stirred all the thieving instincts within me that had been — 
lying dormant for years. 
% *% *% *% 

Nor am I, by a very long way, the only man 
whose character is being thus automatically deterio- | He sheweth 
rated by these instruments of evil. The virtue of the how the auto- 
nations is being drained into their capacious slots. matic machine 
Men come to me—men who, until a year or two ago, corrupteth the 
were honest, upright pew-holders—and gloat as they morals of 
tell me shameful tales of how they have palmed off mankind. 
French pennies upon some unsuspecting sweetstuff - 
machine, or of how six of them have tried their weight for the 
price of one. This, by the way, can easily be done. The method 
is very simple. Your first man mounts the stand, drops in his 
penny and makes a note of his weight. Before he gets down, 
let the second man step up and stand beside him. The pointer, 
‘under the combined weight of the two, will probably fly round as 
far as itcan go. Then let the first man slip off gently, and the 
pointer will swing back and record the weight of the second man 
as he stands there alone. You repeat this process until you are 
all weighed. ‘There need not, of course, be only six of you. Any 
number can join in—twenty if need be. Indeed, it is better fun 
- with a large number; there is more excitement. A few of us 
found out the trick quite accidentally one day when returning 
from a funeral in the country. My only regret in the matter 
is that it is so seldom I feel I want to know my weight. 
| % * % *% 

A striking examp'e of the moral depravity engen- 
dered among all c'asses by this mechanical method He giveth asad 
of trade was afforded me one afternoon while I was example. 
waiting for a circle train on the platform of the Temple 
Station. A Richmond train drew up, and a young man, evidently 
dying for a smoke, leapt from a second-class carriage and tried to 
obtain a cigarette out of an automatic cigarette box. But although 
his penny went in all right, the cigarette would not come out. He 
fumbled with the drawer for some time, and then, the guard’s 
‘whistle sounding, he cursed the machine, and darted back to his 


QQ 
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seat. Well, there wasn’t a man of us left on that platform that 
didn't try to get that cigarette—the cigarette bought and paid for 
by somebody else. Elderly barristers, returning from work, strolled 
up in a casual way, and shook and worried the box, and then, 
failing to obtain any satisfaction from it, passed away, trying to 
look as if they had been actuated merely by motives of curiosity. 
Editors of high-class papers—men who spent six days out of 
every week teaching morals and good conduct to Europe and 
America—furtively prodded the box with their umbrellas, and when 
they fancied nobody was watching them, pushed lead pencils and 
toothpicks up the slit, and endeavoured to get the cigarette out that 
way. ‘As each passenger tried his dishonest practices upon the box, 
the rest of us, in an agony of anxiety, watched him out of the corners 
of oureyes. I believe that had any man succeeded in obtaining that 
cigarette, we should have fallen upon him ina body and have 
slain him. 
*% *% *% *% 
Very often, as I have just shewn, the machine robs 


The meanness _ the customer by taking his penny away from him, and 


and frequent giving him nothing for it.. In consequence of this, 
dishonesty of folks who might otherwise remain honest are com- 
the machine. pelled, in sheer self-defence, to try and cheat the 


machines on every possible occasion; and thus a 
general spirit of guile is fostered through the land. Personally, 


_ there is nothing I know of that makes me more furious, or that 


arouses more sinful thoughts in my bosom, than being done out of - 
my money by one of these soulless automata. If a tradesman 
defrauds me, I can tell him what I think of him. If he is a little 
man, I can kick him. But if I put my hard-earned money into a 
slot, and the drawer won’t work, there is no satisfaction for me 
whatever. If I stand and swear at the thing, the passers-by jeer 
at me, and small boys, with unsympathetic voices, call out, ‘‘ What, 
’ave yer lost yer penny, guvnor?” If I fetch a policeman to it, 
he tells me to write to the company. If I do write to the com- 


pany, they answer that I must have been tampering with the 
' mechanism, and threaten me with an action for damages. I saw 


a man late one night, at a lonely suburban station, standing before 
a sweetmeat machine, and using the most fearful language. He 
told me he had put a penny into it—his last penny—under the 
impression it was a fusee vendor, and had obtained a packet of 


hardbake, a thing he never ate. Another time I met a small boy 


on South Kensington platform, sobbing as if his heart would 
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break. He had intended to invest his week’s savings in toffee, 
but had accidentally put them into the wrong slot, and had thus 
become the purchaser of an envelope and a sheet of notepaper. 
Misery andcrime, I tell you, are sown broadcast by these machines. 

| ' ¥ % * * 

‘I fancy it is not generally known among the 
public that the Japanese custom of Hara Kiri has been Sullivan Inter- 
systematically practised for many years past in our Vieweth the 
executive departments of the State and- municipality. State Confider. 
Circumstances have long and insistently pointed to 
this solution of the problem presented by a fact which is con- 
tinually recurring in our official circles, and yet nobody ever 
has guessed the very simple truth. I will confess that I did 
not actually guess it myself, but a strange psychic agitation - 
stirred my depths one day after I had read a newspaper paragraph 
touching on an administrative scandal; and rest declared itself 
impossible until the 1..ystery surrounding the incident had been 
dissolved. Impelled by that mystic impulse within, I cleared ata 
bound the space between me and the Government Inquiry Office 
—that is, the office (not generally known to the public) where | 
departmental secrets are freely confided to any taxpayer desiring 
to learn the why and wherefore of this or that—and was ushered 
into the presence of the State Confider. ‘I want you to explain ; 
to me,” I said, ‘‘ how it is that whenever some gross departmental 
scandal has (in spite of the efforts of the department to screen 
him) been brought home to the culpable official, that official— 
unless quite an underdog—is never punished?” The State 
Confider drew out his handkerchief of State and dropped upon :it 
three official tears, all precisely of the same size and pattern, and 
in a hushed voice he said: “It is because he always dies.” 
‘Just so,” I said; ‘and how is it that he always dies?” It is 
necessary,” replied the Confider, with three moretears. ‘‘ Poisoned ?” 
I asked, ‘‘ or is there an oubliette in each department ?” ‘ Neither,” 
he replied; ‘‘ we do the thing decently.” Reverently opening a 
cabinet, he drew forth a magnificent sword of Japanese workman- 
ship, and of the finest temper and polish. ‘ This,” he said, ‘ is 
the weapon of the ceremony—the brand of the Happy Despatch. 
When all is up, and the public has at length, by superhuman 
efforts, burst through the veil of official conspiracy and identified 
the crimin—ahem, the unfortunate official, this sword is carried to 
him at midnight by the special functionary, and he is left alone 
with it. Within the hour all is over, and we officially announce 
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the demise in the morning papers. We were forced to obtain the 
sword for the purpase from Japan, as the doomed officials com- 
plained that the British cavalry swords curled about too much 
inside, causing unnecessary pain to the performer. We anticipate 
that the weapon will be required again very shortly. The School 
Board and the Metropolitan Board used to have a sword each 
after the pattern of this one; and the L.C.C. are, we hear, having 
the old weapon of the Metropolitan Board cleaned up in readiness 
for future emergencies.” Thanking the official politely, I retired. 


* *% *% * 
Yes, of course they can talk. I saw an ordinary red 
Barry Pain and white bullock soliloquise the other day. It was 
listens to the in a side-street, a street of some breadth and preten- 
voice of the sions, on the outskirts of London. There is a very 
bullock. respectable public-house at the corner ; cabs rest there, 


or hover gently round it, on hot and thirsty mornings. The 
street happened to be fairly empty when the bullock with his drover 
entered it; and the drover went into the public-house at the corner. 
The bullock looked behind him, and then all aroundhim. ‘What? 
Drover gone? Then I suppose we are at the end of the journey, 
and this is a—a meadow. What terribly hot weather it was for 
travelling!’ He nosed the whitedust. ‘ Doesn’t smell much like — 
grass.” He touched it with his tongue. ‘* And doesn’t taste like 
grass—in fact, I should say that it wasn’t grass.” He shrugged 
his tail. ‘* Well, as there’s no drover, it must be a meadow, and 
one may as well make the best of it ; at any rate, it’s pleasant to rest 
after this long journey.” He let himself down very gingerly and 
clumsily, and lay there in the middle of the road-way. A hansom 
cab went past ; the bullock shook his head, quickly and nervously. 
“© They oughin’t to be allowed in here ; they should be confined to the 
streets. AH, we travellers see strange things—a meadow without 
any grass or hedges or gates—most extraordinary.” He closed 
his pained eyes gently. ‘I wish this was grass ; when one is dead 
tired, it’s so pleasant to sit on grass. Besides, I’m not greedy, 
but a little something succulent wouldn’t be altogether——’” 
Here he stopped, because the drover had come out from the public- 
ho.se, and had struck him. He staggered to his feet, and went off 
at an ungainly compromise between a waddle and a canter. 
«Death and horse-radish! It was a street after all.” 
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_..But I thought you couldn’t bear kidneys,” exclaimed her 
mother, surprised. 

‘¢No, ma, I don’t like ’em much.” 

‘¢ And you're so fond of kippers !” 

“s Yes, ma.” 

‘Well, then, why on earth don’t you have one?” 

‘’Cos Jessie's going to have one, and you told me to be 
original,” and here the poor mite, reflecting upon the price her 
originality was going to cost her, burst into tears. 

The other three of us 
refused to sacrifice ourselves 
in this manner upon the 
altar of Brown’s originality. 
We decided to becontent with 
the customary beautiful girl. 

** Good or bad?” queried 
- Brown. 

‘‘ Bad,”’ responded Mac. 
Shaugnassy, emphatically. 
‘‘What do you say, Jeph- 















‘¢ Well,” replied Jeph- 

son, taking the pipe from ahs 
between his lips, and i a 
speaking in that sooth- ATS 
ingly melancholy tone of = 
voice that he never varies, | 
whether telling a joke 
about a wedding or an 
anecdote relating to a 
funeral, ‘“‘not altogether 
bad. Bad, with good ‘in- 
stincts, the good instincts | | 
well under control.” . me : 

‘¢T wonder why it is,”” murmured Brown, reflectively, ‘that bad 
people are so much more interesting than good.”’ 

‘¢T don’t think the reason is very difficult to find,” answered 
Jephson. ‘ There’s more uncertainty about them. They keep you 
more on the alert. It’s like the difference between ridiny a well- 
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up into a red foam, two great black fins are rising and falling like 
the sails. of a windmill, casting the boat into a shadow as they 
droop over it, but still the harpooner clings to the head, where no 
harm dan come, and, with the wooden butt of the twelve-foot lance 
against his stomach, he presses it home until the long struggle is 
finished, and the black back rolls over to expose the livid, whitish 
surface beneath. Yet amid all the excitement—and no one who 
has not held an oar in such a scene can tell how exciting it is— 
one’s sympathies lie with the poor hunted creature. The whale 
as a small eye, little larger than that of a bullock, but I cannot 
easily forget the mute expostulation which I read in one, as it 
jimmed over in death within hand’s touch of me. What could it 
guess, poor creature, of laws of supply and demand, or how could 
it imagine that when Nature placed an elastic filter inside its 
mouth, and when man discovered that the plates of which it was 
composed were the most pliable and yet durable things in creation, 
its death-warrant was signed. 

Of course, it is only the one species, and the very rarest species 
of whale, which is the object of the fishery. The common rorqual 
or finner, largest of creatures upon this planet, whisks its eighty 
feet of worthless tallow round the whaler without fear of any 
missile more dangerous than a biscuit. This, with its good-for- 
nothing cousin, the hunch-back whale, abounds in the Arctic seas, 
and I have seen their sprays upon a clear day shooting up along 
the horizon like the smoke from a busy factory. A stranger 
sight still is, when looking over the bulwarks into the clear water, 
to see far down where the green is turning to black the huge, 
flickering figure of a whale gliding under the ship. And then the 
strange grunting, soughing noise which they make as they come 
up, with something of the contented pig in it, and something of 
the wind in the chimney! Contented they well may be, for the 
finner has no enemies, save an occasional sword-fish, and Nature, 
which in a humorous mood has in the case of the right whale 
affixed the smallest of gullets to the largest of creatures, has 
dilated the swallow of its less valuable brother, so that it can have 
a merry time among the herrings. 

The gallant seaman, who in all the books stands in the prow 
of a boat, waving a harpoon over his head, with the line snaking 
Out into the air behind him, is only to be found now in Paternoster 
Row. The Greenland seas have not known him for more than a 
hundred years, since first the obvious proposition was advanced 
that one could shoot both harder and more accurately than one 
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there must be a climatic . 
change there. Perhaps Kane was 
not so far wrong after all in his 
surmise of an open Polar sea. It 
may be that that flattening at the 
Poles of the earth, which always 
seemed to my childhood’s imagi- 
nation to have been caused by 
the. finger and thumb of the ee ae ee 
Creator, when He held up this little siauce 8 Ep 
before He set it spinning, has a greater influence eer oe 

on climate than we have yet ascribed to them. 

But if so, how simple would the task of our exploring ship become 
when a wind from the North had made a rift in the barrier. 

There is little land to be seen during the seven months of a 
whaling cruise. The strange solitary island of Jan Meyen may 
possibly be sighted, with its great snow-capped ex-volcano jutting 
up among the clouds. In the palmy days of the whale fishing the 
Dutch had a boiling station there, and now great stones with iron 
rings let into them and rusted anchors lie littered about in this 
absolute wilderness as a token of their former presence. Spitz- 
bergen, too, with its black crags and its white glaciers, a dreadful 
looking place, may possibly be seen. I saw it myself for the first 
and last time in a sudden rift in the drifting wrack of a furious 
gale, and for me it stands as the very emblem of stern grandeur. 
And then towards the end of the season the whalers come South to 
the 72nd degree, and try to bore in towards the coast of Greenland, 
in the South-eastern corner, and if you then, at the distance of 
eighty miles, catch the least glimpse of the loom of the cliffs, 
then, if you are anything of a dreamer, you will have plenty of 
food for dreams, for this is the very spot where one of the most 
interesting questions in the world is awaiting a solution. 

Of course, it is a commonplace that when Iceland was one of 
the centres of civilisation in Europe, the Icelanders budded off a 
colony upon Greenland, which throve and flourished, and produced 
sagas of its own, and waged war upon the Skraelings or 
Esquimaux, and generally sang and fought and drank in the bad 
old, full-blooded fashion. So prosperous did they become that they 
built them a cathedral, and sent to Denmark fora bishop, there 
being no protection for local industries at that time. ‘The bishop, 
however, was prevented from reaching his see by some sudden 
climatic change which brought the ice down between Iceland 
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A rather curious incident took place with respect to this book, 
which annoyed me greatly at the time, because I was quite un- 
acquainted with the queer crotchets and imaginary grievances that 
would-be literary persons often take into their heads. Somebody 
wrote to complain that he had written (not published) a story upon 
the same lines, and even incidents, as ‘‘ The Family Scapegrace,” 
just before its appearance in the columns of Chambers’s Yournal, 
and the delicate inference he drew was that, whether in my capacity 
of editor or otherwise, I must have somehow got hold of it. He 
gave the exact date of the conclusion of his own composition, 
which was prior.to the commencement of my story in the Fournal. 

Conscious of innocence, but troubled by so disagreeable an 
imputation, I laid the matter before Robert Chambers. 

‘¢ You are not so versed in the ways of this class of person as 
I am,” he said, smiling ; ‘‘ but since he has been so injudicious as 
to give a date, I think we can put him out of court. I am’ one of 
those methodical individuals who keep a diary.’’ And on refer- 
ence to it, he found that I had read him my story long before that 
of my traducer, according to his own account, had left his hands. 

It was a small matter, but proved a useful lesson to me, for 
there is a great deal of imposture of this kind going on in the 
literary world ; sometimes, as perhaps in this case, the result of 
‘mere egotistic fancy, but also sometimes begotten by the desire to 
levy blackmail. 

The above, so far as I can remember them, are the circum- 
stances under which I published my first novel. I am sorry to 
add that poor Tickeracandua, to whom it owed so much, subse- 
quently met the very fate in reality which I had assigned to him 
in fiction; though as good a fellow as many I have met out of a 
show, he came to the same end as “Don’t Care’”’ did in the 
nursery story, and was “eaten (or at all events killed) by lions.” 


Gold by the Golonel. 


Ill. 
THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. 


By W. L. ALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD JACK. 


64 OES anybody doubt my patriotism ?”’ asked the Colonel. 
We all hastened to say that we should as soon doubt 
our own existence. Had he not made a speech no longer 
ago than last Fourth of July, showing that America was destined 
_to have a population of 1,000,000,000, and that England was on 
the verge of extinction? Had he not perilled his life in the cause 
of freedom, and was he not tireless in insisting that every China- 
man should be driven out of the United States? If there ever was 

‘one American more patriotic than another it was the Colonel. 

_ Well, then,” continued the speaker, ‘‘ you won’t misunder- 
stand me when I say that the American railroad car is a hundred 
times more dangerous than these European compartment cars. 
In thirty years there have been just four felonious assaults in 
English railroad cars. There have been a few more than that in 
France, but not a single one in Germany. Now I admit that you 
are in no danger of being shot in an American car, unless, of 
course, two gentlemen happen to have a difficulty, and shoot wild, 
or unless the train is held up by train robbers, who are a little too 
free with their weapons. But I do say that the way in which we 
heat our cars with coal stoves kills thousands of passengers with 
pneumonia, and burns hundreds alive when the trains are wrecked. 

‘“You see I’ve looked into this thing, and I’ve got the statistics 
down fine. I’m the only man I ever knew who ever had any trouble 
with a passenger while travelling in Europe, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you about it, although it will be giving myself away. Kindly 
push me over those matches, will you? ‘These French cigars take 
a lot of fuel, and you have to encourage them with a match every 
three minutes if you expect them to burn. 

‘¢When I was over here in Paris ten years ago, there was a 
fellow here from Chicago who was trying to introduce American 
cars, and he gave me a pamphlet he had got up showing the 
horrors of the compartment system. It told of half a dozen 
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‘He had spent hours that day at the shebeen. As he watched 
his wife he thought in a muddled way how pretty she was when 
she was young though now she was a stumpy plain little woman, 
he thought of the time when he first caught her in his arms down 
yonder on the bank of the Owen-Erriff—*I love ye, Molly Joyce! 
tell me now are ye listening to me, mavourneen dheelish! I love 
ye!’—then of their life, of the careless years, of his losses and 
troubles, of the heavy evenings he spent smoking by the dull light 
of the turf-fire alone with her in this cabin, then of the loud nights 
in the shebeen, and of the dreary times at home after. She seemed 
to get so silent and dull, he was tired of her worried face, sick of 
her frightened way of watching him. 

Though he knew that she was a kind little woman, and that 
she loved him like a dog, he had grown hard and cold with her. 
Only that evening he had told her roughly to stop making a hare | 
of herself, moping and poking about doing nothing, and to get 
out of that and to spend the night at her father’s, and she, knowing 
the little use of speaking to him, went silently. He felt half sorry 
for his roughness as he watched her, after all she was a good 
soul and they had been happy together once. But now he was 
to lose his last belongings; why should he keep her? how 
could he when he couldn’t? She must go back to her father who 
was well-to-do—for those parts—while he went out to try his luck 
in the world. 

Then he walked up and down his cabin, it looked wretched, the 
turf-fire on the hearth had smouldered, the whitewashed walls 
were blackened by smoke, they had little on them but a big crucifix, 
there was little furniture left ; he remembered it bright and home- 
like, now it would be unroofed, he would be penniless and homeless 
unless Desmond was shot that night. 

For the boat had come from Liscannor, and there was to be 
black work. When Desmond drove back from Carrala, ‘‘ the 
boys” were to wait for him on the lower road. If he came by the 
upper road, Murnane would see him, and was to put a light in his 
windew; then they would change their ambush. 

At the best, Murnane’s thoughts were not clear; now he kept 
thinking over and over again, sure ’twas no harm lighting a 
candle, ’twas no business of his whatever the boys below might 
do; then, ’twas his chance of revenge, sure the man deserved to 
be killed; then, if only he was going to hit Desmond himself 
‘twould be different, but twas cowardly just lighting a candle,— 
then ‘twas a black job after all. 
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684. THE IDLER. 


wooed without by the liberal sunshine, and disgusted with the 
progress I was making with my new study in realistic fiction, I 
threw down my pen, strolled down the Strand, and turned into the 
Clearing House. I passed through the selling department, catch- 
ing a babel of cries from the counter-jumpers—“ Two gross of 
anecdotes? Yes, sir; this way, sir. Half-dozen proposals; it’ll 
be cheaper if you take a dozen, miss. Can I do anything more for 
you,mum? Just let me show you a sample of our innocent 
recollections. The Duchess of Bayswater has just taken some. 
Anything in the musical line this morning, signor? We have 
some lovely new recollections just in from impecunious composers. 
Won't you take a score ? Good morning, Mr. Clement Archer. 
We have the very thing for you—a memory of Macready playing 
Wolsey, quite clear and in excellent preservation ; the only one in 
the market. Oh, no, mum; we have already allowed for these 
memories being slightly soiled. Jones, this lady complains the 
memories we sent her were short.” 

O’Donovan was not to be seen. I passed through the Buying 
Departmei't, where the employees were- beating down the prices of 
‘‘kind remembrances,” and through the Hire Department, where 
the clerks were turning up their noses at the old memories that 
had been pledged so often, into the Amnesia Agency. There I 
found the great organiser peering curiqusly at a sensitised plate. 

‘“*Qh,” he said, “is that you? Here’sa curiosity.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

‘The memory of a murder. The patient paid well to have it 
off his mind, but I am afraid I shall miss the usual second profit, 
for who will buy it again ? ” 7 

‘‘T will!” I cried, with a sudden inspiration. ‘Oh! what a 
fool I have been. I should have been your best customer. I 
ought to have bought up all sorts of memories, and written the 
most veracious novel the world has seen. I haven't got a murder 
in my new book, but I’ll work one in at once. ‘Eureka !’” 

“Stash that!” he said, revengefully. ‘You can have the 
memory with pleasure. I couldn’t think of charging an old friend 
like you, whose moving from an address, which I’ve sold, to 22, 
Albert Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster, made my fortune.” 

That was how I came to write the only true murder ever 
written. It appears that the seller, a poor labourer, had murdered 
a friend in Epping Forest, just to rob him of half-a-crown, and 
calmly hid him under some tangled brushwood. A few months 
afterwards, having unexpectedly come into a fortune, he thought 
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and take you to my heart still remains. .My mother-sent you on 
a message, and I rushed to my room. When you were on your 
way home, I was standing on the bridge ;.it was clear moonlight, 
and I could see ‘hat you had been crying. Your face looked 
more beautiful to me that moment than it had ever done in cold 
repose. 

“Marie Sophie,” I asked, ‘‘ may I ie you home?” But no, 
I called you Fraulein von Herbendorf! ‘You bent your head 
silently, and we walked side by side along the avenue of hme 
trees. Neither of us spoke. Your eyes gazed throygh the bare 
boughs of the trees as though they were counting. the stars in the 
clear winter sky, and my heart beat like a hammer. 

‘¢ Good-night,” I said, when we reached your door; but you, as 
if in deep thought, gave me your hand. 

‘$s Good-night, Lieutenant von Ebersleben.” 

‘¢ Hans is my name,” I said boldly, holding youe hand fast in 
mine. 

‘“‘Good-night, Herr Hlans von Ebersleben, you repeated, like 
a lesson ; but I felt your hand tremble: “in mine, and then you 

were gone. 


“Why was Marie Sophie cryjng this afternoon?” I asked my — 


mother, as we sat alone at supper. My father was playing chess 
with the head-forester: . 
>“ Oh, Hans, all girls cry sometimes.” 

‘ But she would not cry from temper. When she cries it must 
be for something serious.’ 

“Well, child, it is hard to know that.-your father is arrested 
for debt. Marie Sophie is proud, and sh@ feels being dependent 
on the kindness of relations. They are singular, the old uncle 
-and aunt, and do not spare her. How-often do yau think the 
child hears that her father is a scoundrel ? ” 

I knew all this before, Marie Sophie. - I took up my hat, and 
went out into the raw February-night air. I stood under your 
lighted window, like one who guards a treasure. That night I 
swore to protect you from the world, and to take you from the 
unhappy position you were placed in. I swore there, under your 
window, that I would carry out my plan, and I felt quieter and 
more at rest than I had done for a long time. 

My last day at home came—a sharp, clear March day. As 
I walked over to your house, I saw snowdrops peeping above the 
earth, and the willows by the brook were waving their yellow 
catkins over the water. The starlings were building their nests, 
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It was a snowy Christmas Eve. I was dressing a Christmas 
tree for my only child, and thinking of you, how lonely you were 
with nothing to love, and wishing that I could bring you to the 
lighted tree. 

I swung myself over the trellis-gate, and fore my hand as 
I did so. I rushed upstairs into your little writing-room, and 
found you sitting before your desk playing with some papers 
you held in your hand. You were laughing to yourself, and, 
as you saw. me standing there, you laughed again. Your maid, 
Salome, stood beside you with a white, terrified face, and told 
me that your father had broken open your desk, and, beside 
a large sum of money, had taken your diamonds, and had dis- 
appeared. When you first discovered it, you thought that it 
was one of the servants, and then you put things together, 
and you knew who was the thief, and since then you had never 
ceased to laugh. It was fearful to listen to that laugh. And 
the days that followed were dreadful. In that time, your poor, 
pale lips confessed to me in your delirium what they had 
kept secret before. Ah! Marie Sophie, if you had only been 
honest with me! 

You were ill for a long time, and when your mind became 
clear again your youth had passed away. You lived the same 
secluded, lonely life as ever, and would have nocne to do 
with me. 

And now, for a long time past, I have been sleds: too. My 
parents are both dead ; my wife, and the only joy of my life—my 
son! Our houses are opposite each other. Between us rustle 
the trees in the park, just as they rustled that evening you bade 
me farewell. Winter is disappearing and spring is showing 
itself on the hill-tops, and the brook murmurs and splashes as 
it did of yore. But there is no way over the bridge to you now. 
We have never looked in each other's eyes since then. Some- 
times, from my window I see your still slim figure moving among 
the trees. And when the wind blows and the rain beats on 
the window- “panes of my lonely room I feel as if I must come 
over to you and sit by your fireside to talk of our youth which has 
passed away. 

Your picture is always before me, Marie Sophie, in the 
glory of your young beauty, so proud, so cold, and yet so 
sweet, with your glistening golden hair and your eyes as deep 
as night. Iwill carry the picture with me to the grave. But there 
is One question which puzzles me, Marie Sophie von Herben- 
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ventured to speak up and remind her husband that Nat Brady 
hadn’t been helped to the Irish stew. 

Marsh lifted his head and gasped out with mock courtliness, 
*“‘Oh, he hasn’t, hasn’t he? Ah! he must pardon me. You 
must, indeed, Mr.—er—-Baxter—Barker, you must pardon me. I 
—er—my attention was directed to some other matter. The thing 
that grieves me mainly is that it happens every meal now. But 
you must try to overlook these little—these little neglects on my 
part. They’re always likely to happen with me in any case, and 
they are especially likely to happen where a person has—er—well, 
where a person is, say, about three weeks in arrears for his board. 
You get my meaning? You get my idea? Here is your Irish 
stew, and—er—it gives me the greatest pleasure to send it to you, 
and I hope that you will enjoy the charity as much as I enjoy 
conferring it.” 

A blush rose in Brady’s white cheeks and flowed slowly back- 
ward to his ears and upward toward his forehead, but he said 
nothing. Barrow whispered to Tracy: 

_ The old man’s been waiting for that. He wouldn’t have 
missed that chance for anything.” 

‘It's a brutal business,” said Tracy. Then he said to 
himself, purposing to set the thought down in his diary later: 

‘Well, here in this very house is a republic where all are free 
and equal, if men are free and equal anywhere in the earth; 
therefore I have arrived at the place I started to find, and I ama 
man among men, and on the strictest equality possible to men, no 
doubt. Yet here on tHe threshold I find an inequality. There are 
people at this table who are looked up to for some reason or another, 
and here is a poor devil of a boy who is looked down upon, 
treated with indifference, and shamed with humiliations, when he 
has committed no crime but that common one of being poor.” 

After supper Barrow proposed a walk. Barrow had a purpose. 
He wanted Tracy to get rid of that cowboy hat. Barrow pre- 
sently said: 

‘‘ As I understand it, you’re not a cowboy ? ” 

“No; I’m not.” 

‘Well, now, if you will not think me too curious, how did you 
come to mount that hat? Where did you get it?” 

Tracy didn’t know quite how to reply to this, but presently said: 

‘Well, without going into particulars, I exchanged clothes 
with a stranger under stress of weather, and I would like'to find 
him and re-exchange.” 
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The hat exchange accomplished, the two new friends started 
_ to walk back leisurely to the boarding house. Both men were busy 
with their thoughts for a time, then Tracy heaved a sigh and said; 

‘‘ Mr. Barrow, the case of that young fellow troubles me.” 

‘* You mean Nat Brady ?” 

‘‘Yes, Brady, or Baxter, or whatever it was. The old landlord 
called him several different names.” | 

‘‘Oh, yes, he has been very liberal with names for Brady, 
since Brady fell into arrears for his board. Well, that’ 8 one of 
his sarcasms—the old man thinks he’s great on sarcasm.’ 

‘Well, that is Brady’s difficulty. What is Brady?” 

‘‘ He’s a young journeyman tinner who was getting along all 
right till he fell sick and lost his job. He was very popular 
before he lost his job; everybody in the house liked Brady. The 
old man was rather especially fond of him, but you know that 
when a man loses his job, and loses his ability to support himself 
and to pay his way, it makes a great difference in the way people 
feel about him.” 

‘Ts that so?”’ 

Barrow looked at Tracy in a puzzled way. ‘ Why, of course, 
it’s so. Wouldn’t you know that naturally. Don’t you know 
that the wounded deer is always attacked and killed by its com- 
panions and friends ?”’ 

Tracy said to himself, while a chilly and boding discamfort 
spread itself through his system, “In a republic of deer and men, 
where all are free and equal, misfortune is a crime, and the 
prosperous gore the unfortunate to death.” Then he said aloud, 
‘¢ Here in the boarding house, if one would have friends and be 
popular, instead of having the cold shoulder turned upon him, he 
must be prosperous.’ 

“Yes,” Barrow said, ‘‘that is so. It’s their human nature. 
They do turn against Brady, now that he is unfortunate, and they 
don’t like him as well as they did before; but it isn’t because of 
any lack in Brady—he’s just as he was before, has the same nature 
and the same impulses, but they—well, Brady is a thorn in their 
consciences, you see. They know they ought to help him, and 
they’re too stingy to do it, and they’re ashamed of themselves for 
that, and they ought also to hate themselves on that account, but, 
instead of that, they hate Brady because he makes them ashamed 
of themselves. I say that’s human nature; that occurs every- 
where ; this boarding house is merely the world in little, it’s the 
case all over—they’re all alike. 
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Tracy’s noble theories and high purposes were beginning to 
feel pretty damp and clammy. He wondered if by any possibility . 
he had made a mistake in throwing his own prosperity to the 
winds and taking up the cross of other peoples’ unprosperity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HE days drifted by, and they grew ever more dreary. For 
Barrow’s efforts to find work for Tracy were unavailing. 
Always the first question asked was, ‘‘What Union do you belong 
to?” Tracy was obliged to reply that. he didn’t belong to any 
trade-union. 

‘‘ Very well, then, it is impossible to employ you. My men 
wouldn’t stay with me if I should employ a ‘scab’ or ‘rat,’ or 
whatever the phrase is.” 

Finally, Tracy had a happy thought. He said, ‘‘ Why, the 
thing for me to do, of course, is to join a trade-union.” 

“Yes,” Barrow said, ‘‘that is the thing for you to do if you 
can.” | - 

' Therefore Tracy tried; but he did not succeed. He was re- 
fused admission with a good deal of promptness, and was advised 
to go back home, where he belonged, not come here taking honest 
men’s bread out of their mouths. Tracy began to realize that the 
situation was desperate, and the thought made him cold to the 
marrow. He said to himself, ‘“‘So there is an aristocracy. of 
position here, and an aristocracy of prosperity, and apparently 
there is also an aristocracy of the ins as opposed to the outs, 
and I am with the outs. So the ranks grow daily, here. Plainly, 
there are all kinds of castes here, and only one that I belong to, 
the outcasts.” But he couldn’t even smile at his small joke. 
He was feeling so defeated and miserable by this time that 
he could no longer look with philosophical complacency on the 
horseplay of the young fellows in the upper rooms at night. At first 
it had been pleasant to see them unbend and have a good time after 
having so well earned it by the labors of the day, but now it all 
rasped upon his feelings and his dignity. When they were feeling 
good, they shouted, they scuffled, they sang songs, they romped 
about the place like cattle, and they generally wound up with a. 
pillow fight, and every now and then he gota buffet himself. They 
called him ‘Johnny Bull,” and invited him, with excessive’ 
familiarity, to take a hand. At. first he had endured all this 
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with good nature, but latterly he had shown by his manner 
that it was distinctly distasteful to him, and very soon he saw 
a change in the manner of these young people toward him. They 
were souring on him, as they would have expressed it in their 
language. He got a good many slights of that small, ill-defined 
sort that you can’t quite put your finger on, and it was manifest 
that there was only one thing which protected him from open 
insult, and that was his muscle. These young people had seen 
him exercising, mornings, after his cold sponge bath, and they 
had perceived by his performance and the build of his body that 
he was athletic, and also versed in boxing. He felt pretty naked 
now, recognizing that he was shorn of all respect, except respect 
for his fists. One night when he entered his room he found about 
a dozen of the young fellows there carrying on a very lively 
conversation, punctuated with horse-laughter. The talking ceased 
instantly, and frank affront of a dead silence followed. He said: 

“ Good evening, gentlemen,” and sat down. 

There was no response. He flushed to the temples, but forced 
himself to maintain silence. He sat there in this uncomfortable 
stillness some time, then got up and went out. The moment he 
had disappeared he heard a prodigious shout of laughter break 
forth. He saw that their plain purpose had been to insult him. 
He ascended to the flat roof, hoping to be able to cool down 
his spirit there and get back his tranquility. He found the young 
tinner up there, alone and brooding, and entered into conversation 
with him. They were pretty fairly matched, now, in unpopularity 
and general ill-luck and misery, and they had no trouble in 
‘meeting upon this common ground with advantage and something 
of comfort to both. But Tracy’s movements had been watched, 
and in a few minutes the tormentors came straggling one after 
another to the roof, where they began to stroll up and down in an 
apparently purposeless way. But presently they fell to dropping 
remarks that were evidently aimed at Tracy, and some of them at 
the tinner. The ringleader of this little mob was a short-haired 
bully and amateur prize-fighter named Allen, who was accustomed 
to lording it over the upper floor, and had more than once shown 
a disposition to make trouble with Tracy, Now there was an 
occasional cat-call, and hootings, and whistlings, and finally the 
diversion of an exchange of connected remarks was introduced : 

‘¢ What were you saying about the English a while ago?” 

‘¢ Qh, I only said they swallow well.” 

‘‘ Swallow better than other people?" 
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” Oh, yes, the English swallow a good deal better than other 
people.” 

‘“‘ What is it they swallow best. ” 

‘Oh, insults.” Another general laugh. 

- Pretty hard to make ’em fight, ain’t it?” 

‘‘ No, ‘tain’t hard to make ’ em fight.” 

‘* Ain’t it, really ?” . 

‘No, ’tain’t hard. It’s sad aueible Another laugh. 

‘This one’s kind of spiritless, that’s certain. ‘i 

“‘ Couldn’t be the ether way—in his case.’ 

“Why?” 

“* Don’t you know the secret of his birth? ” 

‘* No! has he got a secret of his birth?” 

‘You bet he has.” 

‘What is it?” 

‘His father was a wax-figger.” 

Allen came strolling by where the pair were sitting, stopped, 
and said to the tinner: 

‘‘ How are you off for friends, these days ? ” 

‘* Well enough off.” 

© Got a good many ?” 

‘“ Well, as many as I need.” 

‘‘A friend is valuable, sometimes—as a protector, you know. 
What do you reckon would happen if I was to snatch your cap 
off and slap you in the face with it ?” 

‘ Please don’t trouble me, Mr. Allen, I ain't doing anything to 
you.” 

‘You answer me! What do you reckon would happen?” 

‘Well, I don’t know.” . 

Tracy: spoke up with a good deal of deliberation and said: 
‘Don't trouble the young fellow, I can tell you what would 
happen.” 

Qh, you can, can you? Boys, Johnny Bull can tell us what 
would happen if I was to snatch this chump’s cap off and slap 
him in the face with it. Now you'll see.” 

He snatched the cap and struck the youth in the face, and 
before he could enquire what was going to happen, it had already 
- happened, and he was warming the tin with the broad of his back. 
Instantly there was a rush, and shouts of ‘A ring, a ring, make a 
ring! Fair play all round! Johnny’s grit; give him a chance.” 

In a moment, all the windows in the neighborhood were 
filled with people, and the roofs also. The men squared off, and 
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looked upon himself as degraded by the public spectacle which he 
had made of himself, fighting on a tin roof, for the delectation of 
everybody a block or two around. _But he wasn’t entirely satis- 
- fied with that explanation of it.’ Once he went a little too far, 
and wrote in his diary that his case was worse than that of the 
Prodigal Son. He said the Prodigal Son merely fed swine; he 
didn't have to chum with them. But he struck that out, and said, 
“All men are equal. I will not disown my principles. These 
men are as good as I am.” 

Tracy had become popular on the lower floor also. Everybody 
was grateful for Allen’s rcduction to the ranks, and for his trans- 
formation from a doer of outrages to a mere threatener of them. 

The young girls, of whom there were half a dozen, showed 
many attentions to Tracy, particularly that boarding-house pet, 
Hattie, the landlady’s daughter. She said to him very sweetly : 

‘¢T think you’re ever so nice ;’’ and when he said, “I’m glad 
you think so, Miss Hattie,” she said, still more sweetly : 

‘‘ Don’t call me Miss Hattie—call me Puss.” | . 

Ah! here was promotion! He had struck the summit. There 
were no higher heights to climb in that boarding house. His 
popularity was complete. 

In the presence of people, Tracy showed a tranquil outside, 
but his heart was being eaten out of him by distress and despair. 
In a little while he would be out of money, and then what should 
he do? A single torturing, terrifying thought went racking round 
and round in his head, wearing a groove in his brain. And along 
with it began to intrude a something which was very like a wish, 
that he had not joined the great and noble ranks of martyrdom, 
but had stayed at home and been content to be merely an earl, 
with nothing more to do in this world of a useful sort than an 
earl finds to do. Finally, one day, being near the imminent 
verge of total discouragement, he said to himself—and took 
occasion to blush privately when he said it—‘ If my father knew 
what my American name is, he—well, my duty to my father rather 
requires that I furnish him my name. I have no right to make 
his days and nights unhappy. Really, he ought to know what my 
American name is.” He thought over it a while, and framed a 
cablegram in his mind to this effect : 

‘‘ My American name is Howard Tracy.” 

That wouldn’t be suggesting anything. His father could under- 
stand that as he chose, and, doubfless, he could understand it as 
it was meant—as the dutiful and affectionate desire on the part 
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took Tracy’s measure, turned back, and went on tying his shoe. 
Tracy finished writing his telegram, and waited, still Waited, and 
still waited, for that performance to finish, but there didn’t seem 
to be any finish to it; so finally Tracy said: . 

‘‘Can’t you take my telegram?” 

The youth looked over his shoulder and said, by his manner, 
not his words : 

‘* Don’t you think you could wait a minute, if you tried ? ” 

However, he got the shoe tied at last, and came and took the 
telegram, glanced over it, then looked up surprised at T racy’. 
There was something in his look that bordered upon respect, 
almost reverence, it seemed to Tracy, although he had been so 
long without anything of this kind he was not sure that he knew 
the signs of it. 

The boy read the address aloud, with pleased expression in 
face and voice. 

“The Earl of Rossmore! Cracky! Do you know him?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘Is that so? Does he know you?” 

‘¢ Well—yes.” 

‘Well, I swear! Will he answer you?” 

‘“‘ T think he will.” 

“Will he, though ? Where’ll you have it sent?" 

‘Oh, nowhere. I'll call here and get it. When shall I call?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I’ll send it to you. Give me your address; 
I'll send it to you soon’s it comes.” 

But Tracy didn’t propose to do this. He had acquired the 
boy’s admiration and deferential respect, and he wasn't willing to 
throw these precious things away, a result sure to follow, if he 
should give the address of that boarding house. So he said again 
that he would call. 

He idled along, reflecting. He said to himself, “‘There is 
something pleasant about being respected. I have acquired the 
respect of Mr. Allen and some of those others, and almost the 
deference of some of them, on pure merit, for having thrashed 
Allen. While their respect and their deference are pleasant, a 
deference based upon a sham, a shadow, does really seem 
pleasanter still. It’s no real merit to be in correspondence with 
an earl, and yet, after all, that boy makes me feel as if there was.” 
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(To be continued.) 
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Beyond this, there was no ice to be seen except a few Washed pieces 
here and there. The late Captain Gravill, of the “ Diana,” then 
in command of the “ Sarah and Elizabeth,” penetrated to the west 
side of the ridge and saw no ice to the north, N.W., and west. I 
was not thinking of discovery at the time, but of where whales 
would be found, and so impressed was I by the extraordinarily 
‘open character of the ice, that I was quite sure all the whales 
would be found south of latitude 75°. It turned out that I was 
right, for, on reaching the locality I had in view, I found the 
whales, both large and small, in great numbers—a most unusual 
circumstance, for I had never heard of small whales being seen in 
any numbers south of latitude 78°, Whales will not remain on 
any feeding bank, however good it may be, after the ice leaves, and 
this fact, I think, goes far to prove that on the occasion referred to 
I had reached the northernmost limit of the ice at that time. 
During my voyage, in the months of March, April, and part of 
May, in the year 1874, I experienced a combination of hard gales 
from north and N.N.W., and these gales had, I believe, created a 
large space of open water in the region of the Pole. I believe that 
this space went on increasing as the season advanced, until I think 
it is probable that a large proportion of the ice in the circumpolar 
space was driven south as far as the 80° parallel by the middle of 
August. . Towards the end of July of the same year, we left our 
usual cruising ground (at that season in latitude 74°) and sailed 
north through the ice, which was in a moderately open condition, 
with the floes lying unbroken, until we reached latitude 79°. After 
this, the ice became much broken up, and was closely packed 
together, and of a much lighter character than it had been found 
to be farther south. I was now convinced that we were 
approaching the northern limit of the ice, because a southerly 
swell could not have broken up the ice so far north, and left the 
floes unbroken for three hundred miles to the south. Indeed, 
nothing but a northerly swell, with a heavy weight of water at the 
back of it, could possibly have broken the ice up so small, or kept 
it so close together, as it was found to be. Keeping the ship 
under canvas, near the edge of the pack, at this time during a thick 
fog, with the wind fresh from the N.W., we found the ice 
continually driving down upon us When the weather cleared, 
all the boats were sent away to bring fresh-water ice on board, and 
so fast was the ice driving, that they were obliged to pull away 
from it to prevent them from getting beset, thus showing, in my 
opinion, that the ice waa being driven squth by a large sea at the 
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north of it. Proceeding north as far as latitude 79° 45’, I distinctly 
saw the water to the north of the ice, with a dark water-sky from 
N.W. to E.N.E., reaching north until lost in the distance. I have 
no doubt that.a wide and open sea lay before me, reaching north 
far beyond where anyone had ever been before. 


x ¥ x % : 

The obstacle to reaching the North Pole from 

Clement R. Spitzbergen is the great ice-bearing current which 
Markham’s flows southward between Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
opinion. It does not touch the western coast of Spitzbergen, 


where there is a counter current. Ships are con- 
sequently able to reach the north cdast of Spitzbergen, and 
occasionally a little further north. The furthest north ever reached 
in this direction was by the Swedish steamer ‘‘Sophia”’ in 1868, 
namely, 81° 42/N. Captain Scoresby, in 1806, reached 81° 30'N., 
where ie was stopped by the solid polar pack. Parry, in 1827, 
hauling two boats over the ice, reached 82° 45'N. He turned back 
because the current was drifting him south faster than he could 
drag the boats north. There is no authentic: account of any 
whaler having reached 82° N., and, consequently, the statement 
that they saw no reflection of ice to the north of them when in 
that latitude falls to the ground. Their employment to catch 
whales furnished no excuse for not going north if the sea appeared 
to be open to the Pole, for the Government offered a reward which 
would have exceeded the value of an average cargo. In 1818 an 
Act was passed offering £1,000 for crossing the 83rd parallel, 
£2,000 for crossing the 85th, £3,000 for crossing the 87th, £4,000 
for crossing the 88th, and £5,000 for crossing the 89th. This 
law continued ‘in force until 1828. For ten years, there was an 
adequate inducement to make a dash for the north, but the pack 
ice barred the way. Ifa gunboat, short or long, with engines anti- 
quated or new, was sent up every year to watch for the ice being 
cleared away between Spitzbergen and Greenland, she would watch 
in vain until the end of the world—that is, until the earth ceased to 
rotate on its axis, for rotation and ocean currents are cause and 
effect. It seems to be supposed that long-continued northerly winds 
would clear out the ice. This fallacy is based on the idea that the 
frozen water is generated in the polar region, and that northerly 
winds would blow it all out. Had that been the case, the polar 
region would have been left high and dry long ago. But the 
frozen water is not generated round the Pole. The ocean current 
flows in along the west coast of Novaya Zemlya, and water alsq 
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flows into the polar area from Behring’s Strait, and from the 
American and Siberian rivers. It is frozen to a great depth on its 
way across the polar area, and flows out as the great ice-bearing 
current between Spitzbergen and Greenland. This movement is 
continuous and unceasing. North winds incessantly blowing 
would make no difference. It is consequently impossible to reach 
the Pole by attempting to force a way from Spitzbergen against 
the current. If there is continuous land from Franz Josef Land to 
the Pole, then the Pole can be reached by travelling along it. If 
there is no continuous land, but only a group of islands, then the 
only way to reach the Pole is by following the in-flowing current 
from the Siberian coast. 
*% % % % 

Dr. Conan Doyle's idea of sending a small vessel 
up, year by year, to examine the state, condition, and Rear-Admiral 
position of the ice is a very good one, so far as a Markham's 
reconnoitring expedition is concerned, but I should views. 
deprecate the idea of allowing this vessel to push on 
northwards, unless proper provision had been made to support 
her, and depéts formed in her rear in the event of any disaster 
happening to her. Her doing so, unsupported, would result 
in the same disastrous termination as-~ attended De Leng 
and Greeley. In my opinion, the only way in which a 
higher northern latitude than has already been attained can 
be reached, is to endeavour in a ship to push up as far 
as possible along the coast of Franz Josef Land, and then to 
explore northwards along that coast with sledges, establishing 
depéts of provisions for the travellers. There is no saying how 
far the coast of Franz Josef Land extends in a northerly direction, 
but it is almost certain that sledge parties would have but little 
difficulty in reaching the termination of the land, even if it reached 
the Pole itself! All efforts should be centred in this direction, and 
I have no hesitation in predicting that if a well-found expedition 
were to be despatched to Franz Josef Land, a successful result 
would be assured. I only wish I could have a chance of going 
myself. 

*% % * *% 

Every man should endeavour to take a high- 
minded, broad view of things. He should see to it Barr aspires tc 
that his outlook is not impeded by anything common __ higher things. 
or low, but should try to place himself at such an 
altitude that he can, as it were, look calmly down upon the 
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trivialities of life, uninfluenced by them. He should strive by his 
own efforts, or the help of others, to reach as great an elevation as 
he feels himself capable of attaining. These and similar lofty 
considerations, that will readily suggest themselves to the in- 
telligent reader, induced me to part for ever with four francs in 
order to reach the top of the Eiffel Tower. Nearly everyone else 
on earth except myself had been up the Eiffel Tower, so, knowing 
the French Government might take offence at my neglect of the 
iron monument, I concluded to go up before my absence began to 
cause comment, and promote international ill-feeling. The four 
francs entitles a tired man to the hospitality of three lifts. The 
lower lift seemed to me the most terrorising, because its floor did 
not remain level. This lift crawls up sideways like a great crab, 
and the floor at first presents to the incomer an angle of nearly 45 
degrees, up which he must climb to reach the seat at the back. 
Or perhaps it is the other way about. It may be, that he has to 
go down to the seat. Be that as happens, when the big 
machine begins to crawl upward the floor gradually becomes level, 
and then as gradually tilts over the other way. This strange 
action on the part of an apparently solid floor shakes a person’s 
faith in the foundations of things. You feel that if the lift went 
much further you would be standing on your head. The other 
two lifts go straight up, with reassuring little jolts now and then, 
that make your heart stand still, and your hair creep. 
% % * % 
Of course, I was not at all afraid going up that 
He meetsaman Eiffel Tower lift—nobody was—but some of us might 
of experience. —_ have been if it were not for the talk of a kind American 
gentleman who knew all about lifts; he had met the 
elevator on its native soil, and he imparted his knowledge freely 
so that all might hear, and thus fear was cast out from among us. 
‘‘ Bless you,” this cheerful man said, ‘‘I remember the first trip 
of the first elevator in New York City. Yes, sir, I got off 
cheaply—broken leg—but it killed Joe Howard—you remember 
Joe?” This toa friend, who nodded. ‘“ Well, the mistake they made 
was trying to haul the elevator over the pulley at the top. No 
elevator will stand that. But now-a-days elevators are as safe as 
a bed. If this rope were to break, and of course it’s always lable 
to, as the constant jarring granulates the metal, the patent catch 
would take hold—say, were you ever on an elevator when the wire 
rope broke and the patent catch wasn’t feeling just right?” His 
companion shook his head, ‘Well, sir, its the funniest 
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sensation you ever experienced. Crack goes the wire rope, and 
then the patent catch begins to get in its work; slips two or three 
cogs, grips, slips again, grips, slips a dozen, and takes your breath 
away, holds for a couple of seconds, crack! slip, grip, slip, grip, 
then a final smash, and down you go. That was when I broke 
my arm—in Chicago—’83. I tell you, gentlemen, after we had 
gone down two stories in that jerky way, it was a positive relief 
when the patent catch went smash and dropped us all down three 
stories into the cellar. We knew the worst then. Of course the 
patent wedging arrangement is a great thing. It’son this 
elevator. I asked the man, and he said ‘we.’ It’s a first rate 
thing when it works. You remember that awful elevator smash 
in Boston ?—seven killed. Well, that elevator had every safety 
device on it that ever went through the patent office. Yes, sir! 
I asked the man who put up the elevator how he accounted for 
none of ’em acting. Said he couldn’t account for it—supposed 
cach one just lay low and waited for the others to act. But the 
greatest thing now-a-days is the air chamber. Elevator drops 
down as if it were sinking in a feather bed. Lovely sensation. 
I remember going down on a trial trip in Philadelphia. It was a 
new thing then. They put a glass of water—full up to the top— 
on a chair, and the proprietor guaranteed it wouldn't spill a drop. 
When we were seven stories up, the engineer cut the rope.” 
‘¢ And did the water spill ?” asked his friend. ‘‘ We never found 
that out. I expect it did, but when we got down it wasn’t glasses 
of water we were looking for, brandy was our size. You see, they 
neglected to remember that the brickwork of the air chamber 
hadn't had time to set. It was green—so were we. The brick 
walls blew out as if there had been a dynamite explosion. There 
were five merchants, three lawyers, and four newspaper men on 
board, and they were so mixed up at the bottom with bricks, 
mortar, and bits of elevator, that it took most of us a couple of 
weeks before we could remember whether we were lawyers, 
merchants, or reporters. I don’t feel quite sure yet, but I made up 
my mind to go on any elevator but a safety one after that. How- 
ever, the air chamber has been improved sincethen. That's what 
the Eiffel Tower needs. Now, look at the height we’re at. If we 
were to drop, we would go clear through to China. Every man 
on board would have his name in big type in to-morrow’s papers. 
I remember that awful accident in——” But here, happily, we 
reached the top. 
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I feel a great deal of sympathy for Italy. She is 
suffering from an annual deficit in the treasury, and, as 
I have suffered in the same way myself, I can feel for 
her. But why does the Italian Government neglect the 
obvious way out of its difficulties? There are at least 


two millions, let us say, of tourists who visit Italy annually, either 
because they look upon it as a vast museum of art and antiquities, 
or because they have been told that it is'a hospital for the cure of 
any particular diseases that they may have adopted. Now, why 
should these people be admitted free? The Government might 
charge two guineas admission fee to the whole of Italy, with the 
exception of one or two reserved cities, such as Rome and Venice, 
for which an additional charge of, say, ten shillings might: be 
made. Of course “ professionals,” such as reigning monarchs, 
Buffalo Bill, and the like, would be admitted free, ‘but to all the 
rest of the world the ‘‘Greatest Art Show on Earth” should be 
open only on payment of the regular rates. Nobody who cares to 
see Italy would stay away because of the charge made at the gates, 
and the result would be that the annual deficit would be changed 
into an annual surplus. I ask no reward for this suggestion, 
except to be put on the free list, but the more I think of it the 
more I am convinced that Nature intended me to be a great 
financier, though she unaccountably forgot to give me any 
materials to practise with. 
| % % % % " 
I must really give up not smoking, at least till the 


Zangwill 
setteth forth 
ye economy of 
smoking. 


American Copyright Act works smoothly, and I am in 
a position to afford luxuries. At present, this habit of 
not smoking is a drain upon my resources which I can 
ill support. Whenever a man comes to my house I have 


to give him cigars, or else gain the reputation of a churly 
and ill-mannered host. In the olden days, when I was economical 
and smoked all day long, I could go to that man’s house and get 
those cigars back. Very often, too, I used to get the best of the 
bargain, and thus effect considerable economies in the purchase of 
good tobacco. Nowadays, not only have I got to give away 
cigars for nothing, but they must be good ones. Formerly, if I 
gave my friends bad cigars, it was from a box I was obviously 
smoking myself, and, therefore, they had at least the consolation 
of knowing I was a companion in misfortune. But to give others 
‘‘ evils from which you are yourself exempt” (to quote Lucretius) 
would be a terrible blend of bad taste and inhospitality. Under 
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such circumstances a man looks on a bad cigar as an insult, none 
the less an insult because it is a gratuitous one. But my losses 
from these sources are trivial compared with the item for theatres. 
In the pure, innocent days, when I could not bear to let my pipe 
out of my mouth even for a moment, I was unable to go 
to theatres, but now that I have taken to not smoking, I 
have fallen a victim to my other craving—the passion for the 
play. Three stalls a week tot up frightfully in a year. No, 
decidedly I must check this extravagant habit of not smoking 
before I am irretrievably ruined. 
*% *% *% % 

It is a mistake to suppose that our chatty and con- 
versational utterances never get outside this smoking Phillpotts tells 
room. Many of them fly up the chimney and through _ how great fame 
the keyhole, and so into the world. There has come has come to 
to my ears avery gratifying circumstance from the _ the Idlers’ Club. 
North of England, and the significance of the Idlers’ 

Club is thereby proved to demonstration. Sundry young ladies, 
the admired of sundry young and old gentlemen, recently designed 
an entertainment with a view to giving pleasure, securing moneys 
for a charitable object, and, perhaps, themselves gaining some 
well-deserved attention. Tableaux vivants were the order of the 
night, and amongst them, sandwiched between the ‘“ Execution ot 
King Charles I.” and ‘“‘ The Finding of Moses in the Bulrushes,” 
was presented a living reproduction of the Idlers’ Club, as it 
appears above this paxe of gossip. The difficulties were not 
small, but those entertainers met and mastered each in turn. 
Young men with cigarettes and pipes gladly volunteered their 
services. The trouble began, however, when it became necessary 
to find a bald-headed Idler for the second chair on the right-hand 
side. Those energetic and original North-country maidens could 
command several bald-headed friends, but none had legs long 
enough to reach the mantelpiece, and so lend truth and style to 
the representation. One acquaintance only combined height and 
baldness, and he was a Justice of the Peace, and refused to put 
his feet on a mantelshelf, even in fun, to help a_ charity. 
Besides, he did not smoke. So the girls rigged up a lanky brother, 
and placed a bald wig upon his head, and achieved great and 
splendid success. This is true Fame, for she ever plants in 
obscurest corner the bay which shall presently shadow the sun ; 
she ever breathes in most secret hiding-places the first wavering 


notes of that clarion call which shall anon ring in the ear of the 
world. 
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One of the saddest of things in the sight of the 


Alden regrets — profound moralist is the ease with which perfumes are 
the lack of = =—— corrupted and degraded. ‘Take a comparatively recent 
moral fibre in instance. A few years ago opopanax made its first 
perfumes. appearance. It was a tender, innocent perfume, and 


its winning ways soon made it immensely popular. 
But before long it was whispered that opopanax was becoming 
altogether too free and unconventional in its habits, and very soon 
every woman who had a regard for her reputation dropped its 
acquaintance. ‘To-day, opopanax has utterly and openly gone to 
the bad, and flaunts itself only in places in which respectable 
people decline to be seen. It is said that a similar story can be 
told of musk, which was once, incredible as it may seem to the 
present generation, a pure, innocent, and unsophisticated scent. 
What it is now we all know, although we may not speak of it in 
the presence of the young person, or the clergy. As for Ylang- 
ylang, the best that can be said of it is that it has been horribly 
indiscreet. It may not be a positively immoral perfume, but it is 
one in the company of which no careful person would be willing 
to be seen. Why perfumes are so easily led astray can only be 
conjectured. There are, of course, perfumes of unimpeachable 
character, such as lavender, which is to other perfumes what the 
British spinster of advanced years is to other women; and there 
is that concentrated expression of bourgeois respectability, eau- 
de-Cologne. Still, most perfumes are so easily led astray, that it 
might be well were Parliament to establish an age of consent, 


fixing it, let us say, at ten years, and forbidding any perfume that 


has not been at least ten years before the public to frequent any 
society except that of thoroughly respectable people. 
*% *% *% *% 
That baptismal names exercise a profound influence 


And cogitates upon their owners can be doubted by no thoughtful 


upon the observer. What is very curious is that when a boy is 
influence of named after some great man he invariably shows 
names. qualities’ the reverse of those which made the great 


man famous. Take, for example, the three religious 
reformers, Calvin, Wesley, and Luther. Now statistics prove 
that if a boy is named “ Calvin,” he develops a tendency to join a 
circus; if he is named ‘* Wesley,” he is very apt to incline towards 
petty ways of dishonesty ; and if he is named “ Luther,” he ought 
never to be made cashier of a bank. Of ten ‘‘ Calvins” inhabiting 
a single county in the West of England, five became connected 
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with the circus, one became a negro minstrel, two were theatrical 
supernumeraries, and two were labour reformers. Similarly, of 
ten ‘“‘ Wesleys,” taken at random in the Metropolitan district, four 
were convicted of larceny, two were: burglars, two were habitual 
brokers, and the remaining two were presumably honest. Ten 
‘‘ Luthers ” were also taken from the Metropolitan district, and of 
these three were guilty of breach of trust in a fiduciary capacity, 
two bolted with the funds of banking institutions, and five were 
lawyers, although it is only fair to say that one of the latter reformed 
at the age of forty, and is still living a blameless life. Whatever 
else Calvin, Wesley, and Luther were, they were strictly honest 
men, and certainly Calvin had no connection with any circus, or 
other show. Why, then, should their names, when given to 
helpless boys, work such moral devastation? This is a mystery 
which someone ought to solve, even if it requires the vivi- 
section of parents who wilfully convey demoralising names to 
their offspring. — 


* *% it x 
There is an unknown poet whose works have never 


been printed. ‘To slightly change a familiar verse, it Barr muses 
might be said of him : | | on fame. 
“Unknown the region of his birth, _ . 
The land in which he died unknown, 
His name has perished. from the. rant, 
His verse survives alone.” 
The works of this poet are to be found scribbled all over the land 
—in lead pencil. Here isa couplet quoted from memory ; it may 
not be verbally correct, but it is to this effect :— - | 
‘¢ Fools’ names and monkeys’ faces 
. Are to be seen in public places.” 
‘What the connection is between the name of a fool and the face 
of a monkey may not be very clear; still, it must be remembered 
that all great poets are more or less obscure. The monkey referred 
to is doubtless of the organ variety, familiar in all public places, but 
the evident intention of the unknown’poet is to heap contumely 
upon the man—referred to in the verse as a fool—who scribbles 
his name on museum walls, on the top of St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s, on the piers by the sea, and on any other writable 
surface where men congregate. The man who writes his name 
wherever he can has long been looked upon with contempt, and 
the two lines quoted merely place in beautiful poetic language the 
general opinion of the public regarding him, Notices have been 
YY 
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put up to catch his eye, with the terse command, * Do not write on 
the walls,” or the appeal to his better nature, ‘‘ Please do not write 
on the walls.” These notices do not seem to answer the purpose 
intended. If the boards are white and the lettering. black, the 
surface is invariably filled with the scribbled names of ‘John 
Jones,” “Sam Smith,” and ‘Billy Brown.” Command and. 
appeal are alike in vain. The trouble is that no nation except the 
French appreciate the scribbler as he ought to be appreciated. We 
honour Shakespeare and Milton and Byron, and we sneer at Jones 
and Smith and Brown, yet the very same motives actuate the three 
latter that actuated the three former. It is the innate desire for 
immortality. Smith does not wish his name to sink into oblivion 
any more than Shakespeare did. Brown and Byron each desired 
his name to live. The man who pays thousands a year to have 
a name of five letters attached to the word ‘‘ soap” blazoned all 
over the country is induced to do so by hopes of gain, but no such 
sordid motive urges Brown to write his five letters on the statuc 
of Venus de Milo inthe Louvre. One man immortalises his name 
by writing a great book, winning a great battle, or building a great 
tower or bridge; another man tries to do the same by scribbling 
with a lead pencil on the walls of the British Museum. The. 
French, as I have: said, recognise the scribbler’s high and pure 
motive, and at the four corners on the top of the Eiffel Tower they 
have made preparation for him. ‘There is conspicuously placed at 
each of the four corners a large sheet of white paper, which can be > 
rolled up as often as is needed so as to expose a fresh, unwritten 
surface. Above this, is printed the words, ‘‘ Please write your - 
name here.” The-attendant tells you a lovely untruth to the 
effect that this scribbled-over paper is to be bound up into albums 
and preserved for ever in the archives of France. Thus do Brown, 
Jones, and Smith at last receive adequate recognition. The con- 
sequence is that all the woodwork: at top is’ left’ untouched by 
pencil, and the names are written on the paper provided. The 
latent desire for immortality that exists in every human breast is 
satisfied. The French are a wonderful people. 
% % *% * 
I spent a few days last week in a seaside boarding- 


Zangwill dis- house. I went incognito so as to discuss myself in 


courseth of 


fame. 


the drawing-room. Alas‘! no one had “ever heard ‘of 
me. When I left everyone had. I think I shall spend 
| a good deal of time this summer touring the boarding- 
houses and enlightening the country.. You can get at the 
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‘population by fifties that way. I was consoled to find older 
advertisers in no better plight. One man -had never heard of 
‘Hardy, but he had read “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” Various 
dazzling metropolitan reputations had not yet travelled down. 
The final blow was when a lady told me she thought she had seen 
the name of Kipling in anewspaper. ‘‘Great Rudyard!” I thought. 
4¢ The man who has been Kipling with such extraordinary energy 
all these moons not got farther than that!” ‘And yet so it was. 
Even Kipling’s light had failed to illuminate more than a certain 
area. But then Kipling wouldn’t mind, for, as he.says in ‘* The 
Light that Failed’: “Just.think how full an average man’s life 
is of his own pursuits and pleasures. When.twehty thousand of 
him find time to look up between mouthfuls, and grunt something 
about something they aren’t the least interested in, the net result 
is called fame, reputation, or notoriety, according to the taste and 
fancy of the speller.’ We Londoners are much too provincial— 
get a little away from the centre, and you shall find all the great 
I’terary, artistic, and dramatic interests about which we are con- 
tinually wrangling fade away to vanishing point. Even in Epping 
IYorest you can meet persons to whom the names of Ibsen and 
Maeterlink, and Montanaro and Otto Benzon, and all sorts and 
‘conditions of Shakespeares, are mere vibrations of the air. Sims 
himself, though perhaps the best-known man in England, has 
limits to his. fame, if we are to believe his own stories. You know 
he says that he went to one of his own plays with a party of 
his friends, and not one of them knew he was the author, though 
his name was staring at them from-the programme all along. 
‘Time was when I put this downto ‘“ Dagonet’s” exuberant imagina- 
tion, but the longer I live the more I believe it. 
% % % % 

In this same boarding-house where they -had not 
heard of Kipling, they. were quite familiar with tippling. He dwelleth 
The household words that are really and literally familiar at a boarding- 
in our mouths are Bass and Allsopp. There was a__ house. 
great deal of alcohol consumed, chiefly in the shape 
of British beers and Australian wines. You cannot always 
exhaust your bottle of ale or wine at a sitting. Now-a-days 
‘we are three-quarter bottle men, or one-and-a-third bottle 
men. The problem, then, was how to preserve the remains. 
‘There is nothing distinctive-about.a beer-bottle, and even wine- 
flasks lack individuality. If they were left carelessly about, there 
was no certainty of ever looking upon their late!s again. 
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Consequently, when the diners rose from the table, each man or 
woman hugged his: or her bottle to his or her breast (beastly 
phrase, that ‘“‘his or her,” I want to talk about it some day), 
and so the Bacchic procession filed out. It struck me that it 
would make an excellent scene in a farcical comedy or a comic 
opera. ‘The situation has never been done upon the stage, and, 
with the generosity natural to a man who is not in the dramatic 
ring, I present it to anyone of you who is. Perhaps it would 
be best in a comic opera. It would lend itself to a good opening 
chorus. Something like this— 


. We carry our bottles, 
Our flasks and our pottles, 
Like wise Aristotles, . 

Who knew what is what. 
We're bound to retain ’em, 
For others would drain ’em, 

, Nor should we regain ’em, 
_ If once we did not. : 


Now that is absolutely impromptu, so I will not have it criticisc Jl. 
I flatter myself, however, it is quite up to'the mark of the average 
libretto. I do not intend to be complimentary to the -average 
libretto, which has long been the disgrace of the London stage. 
To return to our bottles. I discovered that it is much more 
economical to drink wine than beer, because when you are going 
away you get sixpence off the bill for every empty flask you leave 
behind you. If you drink beer you get nothing back. A simple 
process of calculation shows that if you only drink wine enough 
you can wipe. off the entire bill, perhaps even get a profit over,, 
sufficient to cancel, your travelling, expenses. I intend to go into 
the figures in detail and publish a pamphlet on ‘How to Have a 
Seaside Holiday For Nothing.” ° | 
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